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1. Disestablishment and Disendowment : What are they? By 
Epwarp A. FRrEEeMAN, D.C.L., LL.D., Regius Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Oxford. Reprinted, 
with additions, from the Pall Mall Gazette. Third Edition. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1885. 


2. Disestablishment and Disendowment. By the DEAN oF 
WELLS. The Contemporary Review, December 1885. 


ae the ancient cathedral city of Wells two voices have 

recently spoken to us upon the subject of Church Endow- 
ments—the voice of a Professor, and the voice of a Dean. Both 
speak with the object of guiding us to a right opinion upon those 
preliminary matters which we must consider before approaching 
the practical details of any scheme of disestablishment. Pro- 
1vssor Freeman has published in pamphlet form a third edition. 
of his well-known papers upon this burning question. Dean 
Plumptre has written a very temperate and a very excellent 
article in the Contemporary Review. 

Mr. Freeman’s object, as he tells us in his preface, “is simply 
to clear away confusions on both sides, and to enable both sides 
to discuss more easily the really simple ground of controversy 
between them.” Captious critics might, perhaps, cavil at the- 
idea of discussing a ground, but it is with Mr. Freeman’s 
arguments only that we are concerned. Mr. Freeman lays down 
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his pen with the air of a man whose thought may be thus 
imagined: “ There, I have cleared away the brambles and nettles 
at the root. The ground is clear. Now decide, upon full view, 
whether the tree shall stand or fall.” And yet, with the most 
unfeigned respect for so high an authority, and with sincere 
appreciation of the spirit in which he deals with his subject, we 
venture to think that some little confusion will still remain upon 
the mind of the reader of this pamphlet, unless he takes the 
trouble to examine the statements and propositions therein con- 
tained with more than ordinary care. 

Mr. Freeman’s purpose is to clear the question from the fal- 
lacies which beset the arguments of loose thinkers on both 
sides :— 

One side [he writes, p. 12] says that the State may meddle with 

Church property, because it is “ national property ;” the other side 
says that the State may not meddle with Church property, because it 
is something too sacred to be meddled with. Yet it is perfectly certain, 
on the one hand, that Church property is not national property in the 
sense which the disputants mean; and it is equally certain, on the 
other hand, that no power can so tie up or dedicate anything as to 
bar the ight of the supreme power to deal with it. Both these mis- 
conceptions on opposite sides must be got rid of before the question 
can be fairly argued. 
Mr. Freeman therefore proceeds to lay down a principle, and 
it is this: ‘ The one true principle is, that the State—meaning by 
the State, King, Lords, and Commons—has the same right to 
deal with the Church which it has to deal with anything else.” 

We have italicized the word right in both these quotations. 
It is aword freely used by Mr. Freeman. For example (p. 13) : 

Whenever the State deems the rights either of individuals or of 
corporations ought to give way to the general interest of the whole 
community, it has a right to decree that they shall give way to it. 


Or again (p. 24): 

The supreme power has freely exercised a r7ght which is inherent 
in it as the supreme power, the right to deal with ecclesiastical pro- 
perty as it may deal with anything else. 

And (p. 238): 

This right of disendowment—as of doing anything—is inherent in 
the supreme power. 
And (p. 46): 

The supreme power, on good cause being shown, may legislate about 
[the Church establishment] in any way, as it has often legislated already. 
But the supreme power has the right so to do, not because of any 
particular bargain or agreement or special act of any kind, but simply 
because, being the supreme power, it has, within the limits which we 
spoke of before, the right to do anything. 
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Now with the exception of the word natwre, there is, we 
suppose, no word which has been such a fertile source of con- 
fusion and misconception as this word right. Mr. Freeman does 
not define what he means by it, but it is clear that he has in 
view a legal as distinct from a moral right, for he speaks at the 
outset (p. 10) of 


the simple principle that, in every political community the supreme 
power of the State, wherever that supreme power may be placed, 
may do whatever it thinks good. We say this [he continues} 
of course, with the necessary limitations, both physical and moral. 
A law may be, as we hold, unjust; this means that, if we were mem- 
bers of the assembly in which that law was passed, we should vote 
against it. Or, at the outside, it means that we should deem it our 
duty to resist the law in obedience to some supposed higher law 
Disestablishment and disendowment are therefore acts which may be 
either just or unjust. Ifthey cannot be shown to be for the common 
good of the nation, they are unjust acts; but they are acts which, if 
done by the supreme power, are perfectly lawful. They are acts 
which it is open to King, Lords, and Commons to do whenever they 
think good. ‘ 


Little exception can be taken to this, so far as it goes; but 
will it do much towards clearing away the cobwebs? To say that 


the supreme power has a legal right to disestablish and disendow 
the Church is no more than saying that the legislative body may 
lawfully make laws. When we say that a man has a legal right 
to do anything, we simply mean that the State, with all the 
powers at its command, will support him in doing the act in 
question, and will secure to him a remedy against anybody who 
interferes with him in so doing; and when we say that the 
supreme power has a right to do whatever it thinks good, we 
mean no more than that the supreme power, being the supreme 
power, is able to make what laws it pleases, and to enforce them. 
A legal right is found to rest ultimately upon force. But that is 
not the kind of right which is intended by those who affirm or 
deny that the State has a right to disestablish and disendow the 
Church. It is the moral right to which they appeal. Ifweare 
asked what we mean by a moral right, it is quite sufficient to 
answer that, in our view, the State acts in accordance with moral 
right so long as it acts for the welfare of the community at large. 
Laws which tend to promote the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number are made in accordance with moral as well as 
with legal right. Mr. Freeman, in reply to the question, “ Has 
not the State a right to deal with corporate property which it 
has not to deal with private property ?” (p. 15) answers : 


In strictness there is no difference as to the right itself, but there isa 
difference of great importance as to the exercise of that right. That 
’ A2 
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is to say, the cases in which it is just and expedient to meddle with 
corporate property come much oftener than the cases in which it is 
just and expedient to meddle with private property But the 
inherent right is the same in both cases. 

Now, this last assertion as to the “ inherent right” is undoubtedly 
true, if by right we are to understand simply the power of the 
Legislature to do what it pleases, which Mr. Freeman has spoken 
of as “the right of doing anything, inherent in the supreme 
power ;” but so stated, the proposition is a colourless truism 
which it surely was hardly worth while to take such pains to 
demonstrate. If, however, the supposed questioner alludes to 
moral right, as it is natural to assume that he does, his question, 
though rather loosely expressed (for moral right is always the 
same in kind), may be construed to mean, “ Has not the State 
much larger rights with regard to corporate property than it 
has with regard to private property?” And this we should 
undoubiedly answer in the affirmative, because not only, as Mr. 
Freeman points out, do the cases in which it isjust and expedient 
(i.e., in which it is for the interest of the community at large) 
to meddle with corporate property come much oftener than the 
cases in which it is just and expedient to meddle with private 
property, but also, as we hold, the State is justified in dealing 
with corporate property in a manner very different from that 
which expediency or the interest of society would sanction with 
regard to private property. In other words, the principles which 
ought to guide the legislator in dealing with corporate property 
are materially different from those which ought to guide him 
when private property is under consideration. 

We cannot help thivking that Mr. Freeman has not altogether 
made clear this distinction between these two different kinds of 
“right” ; indeed it seems to us that he has somewhat confused 
them, as where he says (p. 59), speaking of an endowment that, 
“however old or however new it is, the supreme power may 
touch it, if there be good reason for so doing.” Why the 
qualification ? since the State, as he tells us, has a “right” to 
touch it whether there be good reason for so doing or not. The 
presence or absence of the “good reason” does not, according 
to Mr. Freeman’s argument, affect “the inherent right” of the 
supreme power to do what it pleases. Similar remarks apply 
to his proposition, which we have quoted above, that “the 
supreme power, on good cause being shown, may legislate 
about [the Establishment] in any way.” In reality the “good 
reason” and “the good cause” point to the moral right ; and 
this is, in truth, the only kind of right which the disputants, 
whose eyes Mr, Freeman is so anxious to clear from cobwebs, 
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have in view when they assert that the State either has or has 
not a right to disendow the Church. “The question,” says Mr. 
Freeman (p. 25), “ must not be confused by talk about ‘ national 
property’ onthe one hand, or about ‘sacrilege’ on the other. 
It is simply a question whether a great and violent change, but 
a change which the supreme power has a perfect right to make, 
is or is not called for in the general interest of the country.” 
“Perfect right” here means nothing more than “ perfect 
power,” and the fact that the State has such a “right ” certainly 
does not help us much towards “ discussing the simple ground ” 
between the parties to this controversy. If anything more than 
this is meant, the statement is not true; for if the change is not 
called for in the general interest of the country, then we say that 
the Legislature has no right (i.e., no moral right) to make it; 
and vice versd. 

The question then is, has the State a moral right to dis- 
establish and disenduw the Church ? or, in other words, is such a 
change required by the general interest of the community? Is 
it just and expedient? And in considering this question, why are 
we not to consider the arguments, on the one hand of those who 
say that such a proceeding would be “ sacrilegious,” and, on the 
other hand, of those who assert that the property of the Church 
is “national property?” Surely, if we are brought to believe 
that sacrilege is involved in disendowment it will very materially 
influence our conclusion as to the justice and expediency of the 
change ; whereas if it can be shown that Church property is in 
any sense national property, we shall be more likely to think that 
the State may deal with it as modern reformers propose, without 
violating any of those principles by which, in the interest of 
society, we think that the Legislature ought to be guided in such 
matters. 

We propose, therefore, to ask (pace Mr. Freeman), Is the pro- 
perty of the Church in any sense “national property?” Now, 
here we are confronted not only by Mr. Freeman, but also by 
the Dean of Wells, who has written on the whole in such a 
temperate manner and in such an admirable spirit upon this 
subject. But what says the Dean of Wells? He speaks more 
strongly upon this point than even the Professor himself, for he 
writes: “That the endowments of the Church are ‘national’ in 
any other sense than that in which all real property is national, 
cannot, I conceive, be seriously maintained by any one who 
does not look at the question from the standpoint of an invin- 
cible ignorance.” Strong words these ; but let us examine a little 
further. 

Who are the owners of Church property? “The Church is 
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the owner,” will probably be the reply of the orthodox dispu- 
tant. Very well, we answer; then, tell us what you mean by 
“the Church.” Now, upon carefully considering Mr. Freeman’s 
pamphlet, it will be found that the distinguished author uses the 
term “the Church” in three distinct senses—viz., (1) a number 
of ecclesiastical corporations, sole and aggregate ; (2) the nation 
ecclesiastically organized ; (3) one religious body among many. 
Thus, to give an example of No. (2) and No. (3), Mr. Freeman 
writes (p. 39): 


““ The Church, then, was established—or, more truly, the Church 
grew up—because it was the nation in one of its aspects. The 
ministers of the Church were national officers for one set of purposes,. 
enjoying the rights and privileges, and subject to the responsi- 
bilities, of national officers. The Church was strictly the nation.” 


And again (at p. 48): 


By disestablishment must be understood the repeal of all laws 
which, whether for purposes of privilege or for purposes of control, 
make any difference between the Established Church—that is, the 
religious body which once was co-extensive with the nation—and 
those other religious bodies whose growth has caused it to be no longer 
co-extensive with the nation, The argument in favour of such a course 
would seem to be this :—As long as the Church was co-extensive with the 
nation, it was no more than reasonable that the State should legislate 
about ecclesiastical matters in the same way that it legislates about any 
other national institution. It was not more than reasonable that the 
members and ministers of the Church—that is, the nation, and its 
office-bearers in its religious aspect—should enjoy such privileges and 
be subject to such control as the wisdom of the Legislature might from 
time to time think fit. But now that the Church is no longer co- 
extensive with the nation, now that it has ceased to be the nation in 
its religious aspect, now that it is only one religious body among many, 
there is, it may be argued, no longer any reason why it should enjoy 
any privileges which are not enjoyed by other religious bodies, or why 
it should be subject to any control to which other religious bodies are 
not subject. 


But it is not in sense (2) or in sense (3) that, as we are told by 
Mr. Freeman and the Dean of Wells, “the Church” is the 
owner of the ecclesiastical endowments. These, says Dean 
Plumptre, ‘were not, with the actual exception of the frac- 
tional portion that came directly by gift from the Crown or by 
grant from Parliament, and the possible exception of tithes, 
given in any sense by ‘the nation, or to the nation, or to the 
Church as a society, then conterminous with the nation.” And 
after referring Liberationist advocates to Mr. Freeman’s pam- 
phiet, he proceeds : “Tn regard to all land endowments the 
facts are so plain that he who runs may read them. They were 
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given or bequeathed by the Crown, or individual proprietors, not 

to the Church at large, for the Church at large has never been 

a corporate society capable of holding property, but to abbeys or 

cathedrals, which were corporate bodies with that capacity, or 

to the rectors and vicars of parishes as corporations sole.” 
Similarly Mr. Freeman (p. 16) : 


Church property is not “national property,” except in the same 
sense in which all property is national property People talk as 
if “Church property ” was the property of one vast corporation called 
“the Church.” In truth, it is simply the property of the several 
local churches, the ecclesiastical corporations, sole and aggregate, 
bishops, chapters, rectors, and vicars, or any other. The Church of 
England, as a single body, has no property ; the property belongs to 
the church of Canterbury, the church of Westminster, the church of 
little Peddlington, or any other. We must fully take in the fact 
that Church property is not the property of one vast body, but of 
various local bodies scattered up and down the country. These local 
bodies, forming corporations sole or aggregate, hold estates which have 
been acquired at sundry times and in divers manners from the first 
preaching of Christianity to the English till now. 


Here, then, is the answer to our question. The owners of 
Church property are the ecclesiastical corporations, sole and 
aggregate. This is, of course, perfectly accurate up tu a certain 
point. But let usexamine still further. In what sense are these 
corporations owners, and in what manner and for what purpose 
do they hold estates ? 

Take the case of a corporation sole—the rector of a parish. 
Are the parish church and churchyard, the glebe and the tithes, 
his property? No doubt the freehold of these things is legally 
in him, but does he own them in the same sense as John Doe, 
who has recently purchased the freehold of Blackacre, owns his 
property? Are the parish church and the parish churchyard 
no more “ national property ” than Blackacre ? 

Let us put another question. Did the “ pious founders” of 
these parochial endowments intend them for the benefit of a 
series of parsons?* As well might it be said that the founder 
of a college at one of the universities intended it for the benefit 
of the Fellows. But let us put aside the “ pious founder” (for 
we confess we care but little what were the intentions of the 
retpaadat ood), and let us look at things as they now 
exist. It is certain that the parochial endowments do not exist 





* We use the term with all due reverence, for “the appellation of parson, 
however it may be depreciated by the familiar, clownish, and indiscriminate 
use, is the most legal, most beneficial, and most honourable title that a parish 
priest can enjoy.” (Blackstone’s Commentaries.) 
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for the personal benefit of the parson. For whose benefit, then, 
do they exist? For the benefit of all persons in the parish 
who choose to avail themselves of these things, and as anybody 
may come into the parish, it follows that they exist for the 
benefit of the community. In other words, we conceive it to be 
indisputable that all the parochial endowments, and, we may 
add, the ecclesiastical endowments generally, exist for the benefit 
of the nation. 

Here, then, is the distinction between the ownership of John 
Doe, tenant in fee simple of Blackacre, and the ownership of the 
rector of “Little Peddlington.” John Doe holds his estate as 
private property, for his own private uses ; whereas, the rector, as 
corporation sole, holds the parochial endowments for public uses. 
Similarly, all Church property is held by corporations for public uses. 
It is held for the benefit of the entire community. It is virtually 
held in trust. The very fact of its being held by corporations 
is sufficient to show this, for, as it is put in Wharton’s “ Law 
Lexicon,” “the duty of a corporation is to answer the end of its 
institution; to enforce which it may be visited, if spiritual, 
by the ordinary, if lay, by the founder or his representatives.” * 
A rather remarkable instance (we may note in passing) of the 
manner in which the State endeavours to enforce these duties 
in the case of spiritual corporations sole may be seen in the 
recent Pluralities Acts Amendment Act, 1885 (48 & 49 Vict., 
c. 54). By this statute, “ Ecclesiastical duties” are made to 
include “not only the regular and due performance of divine 
service on Sundays and holidays, but also all such duties as any 
clergyman holding a benefice is bound by law to perform, or the 
performance of which is solemnly promised by every clergyman of 
the Church of England at the time of his ordination, and the per- 
formance of which shall have been required of him in writing by 
the bishop ;” and under this and former Acts a commission may 
be issued by the bishops to inquire into any alleged inadequate 
performance of the ecclesiastical duties of any benefice. 

Now, the Dean of Wells himself adopts “the trust theory 
of church property,” which he says “is obviously the only ten- 
able one.” “All corporations,” he writes, “ virtually hold their 
property in trust,” and he states his opinion that “the people 
of each parish, and especially its poor, are the cestuz que trust 
in the case of every endowment—those whose interests, rather 
than the interests of the trustee, have to be considered.” In the 





* We are, of course, aware that in early days it was held that a corporation 
could not be made a trustee for others, since that “which had not a soul” 
could not be capable of confidence ;” but this exploded doctrine of law does 
not, it need hardly be said, affect the proposition that the members of a cor- 
poration are virtually trustees of the corporation property. 
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aggregate, therefore, the cestui que trust of all these ecclesias- 
tical corporations is, according to Dean DPlumptre’s view, the 
nation; * and it does seem extraordinary that one holding 
these views should write in the strong terms which we have 
quoted concerning those who express the opinion that the 
endowments of the Church are “ national property.” The Deaa 
of Wells himself admits that the beneficial owner is to be 
considered rather than the trustee. And if the beneficial 
owner is the community at large, then the community for 
whose benefit these corporations exist (and not the corporations 
themselves) is to be considered the owner of the property. In 
other words, the property of the “ National Church ” is “ national 
property,” which strikes one as being not a very unnatural 
conclusion. 

Professor Freeman, however, is found to be in disagreement 
with the Dean of Wells with regard to the “ trust theory,” which 
he dismisses with the following brief and contemptuous notice : 
“Nor, as we have before now seen it put, is the Church ‘ trustee 
for the nation,’ surely the oddest notion of cestuz que trust to be 
found anywhere.” It is, we think, to be regretted that the pro- 
fessor did not condescend to examine the arguments of those 
who differ from him in this matter, or to state his own; for 
assuredly a theory which was adopted and upheld by, amongst 
others, John Stuart Mill, is not to be demolished by the mere 
ipse dixit of any authority, however eminent. It is not, of 
course, concerning the technical accuracy of the legal terms 
trustee and cestui que trust, as applied to the ecclesiastical 
corporations aud the nation, that we are contending. We 
merely assert that the endowments of the Church are national 
endowments ; that they exist, under parliamentary sanction and 
parliamentary control, for the benefit of the nation, and not for 
the benefit ot the members of certain corporations, sole or aggre- 
gate, in whom, as corporations, the freehold of all this property 
is vested by law. But, further, it seems to us that this ‘‘ notion 
of cestui que trust” is by no means so “ odd” as Mr. Freeman 
appears to think. The professor has doubtless heard of the 
division of trusts into public and private. What are public 
trusts? They are 
such as are constituted for the benefit either of the public at large or 
of some considerable portion of it, answering a particular description. 





* In the eye of the law it is as true now as it was in the days of Hooker, 
that “there is not any man of the Church of England but the same man is 
also a member of the commonwealth, nor any member of the commonwealth 
which is not also of the Church of England;” or, as Lord Eldon put it, 
there is “no difference, as to the persons of whom they are composed, 
between the Church and the State—the Church is the § he State is 
the Church.” eV NLeE yN 


MECHANICS 
NgTiTUTOS 
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To this class belong all trusts for charitable purposes; and indeed 
public trusts and charitable trusts may be considered in general as 
synonymous expressions. In private trusts, the beneficial interest is 
vested absolutely in one or more individuals, who are, or within a 
certain time may be, definitely ascertained A public or chari- 
table trust, on the other hand, has for its objects the members of an 
uncertain and fluctuating body, and the trust itself is of a permanent 
and indefinite character, and is not confined within the limits pre- 
scribed to a settlement upon a private trust. (Lewin on “ Trusts,” 
ed, 1885, p. 20.) 


Now, we must remember that the word “charity” is, at law, 
a very comprehensive term, and includes (under 43 Elizabeth, 
c. 4) 


relief of aged, impotent, and poor people; maintenanee of sick and 
maimed soldiers and mariners; schools of learning, free schools, and 
scholars in universities; repair of bridges, ports, havens, causeways, 
churches, sea-banks, and highways; education and preferment of 
orphans; relief, stock, or maintenance for houses of correction; 
marriages of poor maids; supportation, aid, and help of young trades- 
men, handicraftsmen, and persons decayed; relief or redemption of 
prisoners or captives; aid or ease of any poor inhabitants concerning 
payment of fifteens, setting out of soldiers, and other taxes. 


Thus, gifts for the advancement of religion or connected with 
religious services or places, as bequests for the good, or repara- 
tion, or furniture, or ornaments of a parish church; or to a 
minister for preaching ; for a pension for a perpetual curate ; 
bequests to Queen Anne’s Bounty; for the advancement of 
Christianity among infidels, &c., have always been held to be 
“charitable”: nay, it is said that a gift towards payment of the 
Nationa! Debt would be considered a charitable gift. 

Who, according to Mr. Freeman, are the cestuis que trust in 
these cases of public trusts? Let us take the case of such a 
bequest as the following :—“ Residue to the Queen’s Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for the time being, and to be by him appropri- 
ated to the benefit and advantage of my beloved country, Great 
Britain.” That has been held to be a good charitable bequest. 
(Nightingale v. Goulbourn, 2 Phillips, Chancery Reps. 594.) 
Now, who is the cestui que trust here? If that term is to be 
applied at all in such a case, it must surely be applied to the 
nation ; but the fact is, that we confine its use to private trusts, 
and in cases of public trusts we speak of beneficiaries, or classes 
to be benefited, and, in the words of Mr. Lewin, “the public at 
large” may stand in this position. Take another example. A 
bequest to trustees “ for such charities and other public purposes 
as lawfully might be in the parish of Tadmarton.” ‘This is a 
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good charitable gift (Dolan v. Macdermot, L.R. 3 Ch. App. 676), 
and the beneficiaries are those of the nation who are or become 
parishioners at Tadmarton, and if such an endowment were 
given to every parish in the kingdom the beneficiaries would in 
the aggregate compose the nation. Such gifts are in fact gifts 
to “the public at large”; they are national endowments ; and 
nobody would think of calling the trustees owners of such pro- 
perty, although they might be a corporate body, and although 
they might be paid for their services.* 

Similarly, it is our contention that the nation is to be considered 
as the “beneficiary” in the case of the endowments of the 
Established Church, and that if the State deems it expedient to 
deal with such endowments it should in so doing be guided by 
those principles and considerations which are applicable in all 
cases of State interference with public trusts. 

The truth of this proposition has already received parlia- 
mentary sanction, as has been frequently pointed out, by the 
establishment of the Ecclesiastical Commission. Thereby, 
according to the pathetic lament of Sir John Inglis, “for the 
first time in respect to England, by an Act of the Legislature, 
unsanctioned by the Church, it (Parliament) recognized the 
principle that Church property is public property ;” and it does 
seem to us absurd to maintain that the property dealt with by 
this State Commission is no more national property than the 
five-and-twenty acres in which Brown has recently invested his 
savings. Therefore in discussing the question, Is it right—.e., 
is it expedient—with a view to the welfare of the community, 
that the Church should be disestablished and disendowed, we 
shall give due weight to the consideration that the property of 
the Church 7s “national property,” in the sense which we have 
indicated above. At the same time we must remember that to 
describe the parsons as trustees does not, without addition, 
accurately represent their position. They are also stipendiaries. 
As Mill wrote in the Jurist, “The same person who is a trustee 
is also a labourer. He is to be paid for his services. What he 
is entitled to is his wages while those services are required, and 
such retiring allowance as isstipulated in his engagement. It is, 
however, the fact that in the majority of cases, and particularly 
in the case of the Church and the Universities, the incumbents 
hold their emoluments upon an implied contract, which entitles 
them to retain the whole amount during the term of their lives.” 
Therefore, as stipendiaries, they would, of course, have to be 





* The British Museum is a public trust, and in the eye of the law a 
“charity.” Who is the cestui que trust, if not “ the nation ” ? 
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compensated in any scheme of disendowment which should 
deprive them of their life interest, whatever might be the uses 
prescribed by the State for the future regulation of the property 
whereof they are now trustees. 

One word as to tithes. The Dean of Wells refers to Bishop 
Stubbs’s assertion that “the famous donation of Ethelwulf has 
nothing to do with tithe;” but he quotes Stubbs only through 
the medium of Dorington’s “Endowments of the Church,” and 
does not tell us what the learned Bishop of Chester does say 
upon the subject. We are quite content to abide by this high 
authority, who writes as follows :— 


The recognition of the legal obligation of tithe dates from the eighth 
century, both on the Continent and in England. In a.p. 779, Charles 
the Great ordained that every one should pay tithe, and that the pro- 
ceeds should be disposed of by the bishop; and in a.p. 787 it was 
made imperative by the Legatine Councils held in England, which, 
being attended and confirmed by the kings and earldormen, had the 
authority of witenagemots. From that time it was enforced by not 
unfrequent legislation. (‘‘ Constitutional History,” vol. i. ch. viii. 
p. 228.) 


And again, as to these Legatine Councils, the Bishop writes : 


The Legatine Councils of a.p. 787, which in their very nature were 
entirely ecclesiastical, were attended by kings and carldormen, as well 
as by bishops and abbots, and must therefore be numbered amongst 
true witenagemots. Amongst the ecclesiastical articles which come 
most naturally within the scope of secular confirmation are the enforce- 
ment of Sunday and festival holidays, the payment of tithe, &c. &c. 
(Ibid. ch. vi. p. 128.) 


As might have been expected, therefore, Bishop Stubbs lends 
no countenance to the theory (surely a most futile and impossible 
one) that tithes must be looked upon as voluntary gifts granted 
by “devout landowners,” who charged their estates in perpetuity 
with the payment thereof. No; these payments, commuted 
into rent-charges by 6 & 7 Will. IV. c. 71, are simply a species 
of tax imposed by the State for the maintenance of the Church 
establishment. We may note, too, that we have Bishop Stubbs’s 
authority for the original threefold (if not fourfold) division of 
tithes in England, as on the Continent ; since he tells us that in 
early days the tenth part, which was contributed for the use of 
the Church, was usually divided by the bishop “ between the 
Church, the clergy, and the poor.” Indeed it is, we believe, 
unquestionable that tithes originally, in this country, represented 
“church rates, poor rates, and parson rates;” but in course of 
time the clergy contrived that the third use should, like Aaron’s 
rod, swallow up the others. (See, amongst other authorities, 
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Phillimore’s “ Ecclesiastical Law,” vol. i. p. 266; Blackstone's 
“ Commentaries,” vol. i. book i. ch. ii. § 385.) These matters 
may have, as the Dean of Wells says, little more than an 
archeological interest, but it is well to remember them in days 
when a large number of the clergy have been preaching the 
“pious founder” argument from the pulpit—that coign of 
vantage whence they speak, as a living legal luminary has ex- 
pressed it, “six feet above the possibility of a reply.” As to 
the “pious founder,” if his intentions are to be considered 
ai all, they will be found, in the case of our ancient parochial 
endowments, to be of no assistance to those who are so fond of 
appealing to them; for persistent denial cannot alter the 
historical fact, that the Church in England, previously to the 
Reformation, was but a branch of the great Church of Christen- 
dom, and, as such, subject to the Roman hegemony. Even 
if the Reformation did no more than purge away the errors of a 
pre-existing Church, yet it is pretty certain that the old pious 
donors would not have given endowments for the use of a 
religious organization whose Articles declared that doctrines 
which they had been taught to-revere as divine truths were 
no better than “blasphemous fables and dangerous deceits.” 
But the truth is much stronger than this. The truth is, 
that the Church in Englaud, which the labours of Aidan 
and the victories of Oswald and Oswi seemed to have 
annexed to the Irish Church, was won for the Pope and 
lost to Ireland at the Synod of Whitby in 664, after which 
victorious Rome sent over the monk Theodore of Tarsus, as 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to consolidate her success by 
organizing the Church which she had secured to her sway. 
In the picturesque words of Mr. Green, “Strangers who knew 
not Iona and Columba entered into the heritage of Aidan and 
Cuthbert. As the Roman communion folded England again* 
beneath her wing, men forgot that a Church which passed 
utterly away had battled with Rome for the spiritual headship 
of Western Christendom.” Thenceforward the Church in 
England was, as we have already described it, but a branch 
of the great Church of Rome, which in all spiritual matters 
made laws for Christendom. The clergy recognized the King 
as supreme in matters temporal, but the Pope as supreme in 
matters spiritual; and the only questions which arose were as 
to the exact limits between the spiritual and the temporal, and 





* But “when Theodore came to organize the Church of England, the 
very memory of the older Christian Church which existed in Roman Britain 


had passed away.” (See Green's “Short History of the English People,” 
pp. 28-34.) 
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as to the precise relations which ought to subsist between 
the Crown and the Papacy.* The Popes, too, through their 
legates, exercised a visitatorial jurisdiction over the Church in 
England, and when the Archbishop of Canterbury secured for 
himself a commission as legate, with authority over the whole 
island of Britain, the kings were unable to dispute the supreme 
jurisdiction of the Pope, vested as it was in one of their own 
counsellors; and even the ordinary metropolitan authority came 
to be regarded as a delegated authority from Rome. At the 
same time the country was at intervals visited by special! legates 
—legates a latere—who represented the Pope himself, and 
superseded the authority of the resident legates. It was this 
system which was overthrown at the Reformation. 


It was the legislative commission of Wolsey, unexampled in its 
fulness and importance, which under the disingenuous dealing of 
Henry VIII., who had applied for the commission and granted licence 
to accept it, was made the pretext of his downfall, and which, after 
involving the whole Church in the penalties of premunire, resulted in 
the great act of submission which made the king, “so far as allowed 
by the law of Christ,” supreme head of the Church of England. 
The combination of the ordinary metropolitan authority with the 
extraordinary authority having thus for ages answered its purpose of 
giving supreme power to the Pope, and substituting an adventitious 
source of strength for the spontaneous action of the national Church, 
brought about a crisis which overthrew the papal power in England, 
and altered for all time to come the relations of Church and State. 


From this period must be dated the birth of our Established 
Church as it now exists. 

We assert, therefore, without pursuing the historical argu- 
ment further, that if our ancient endowments are to be kept 





* See Stubbs’s “ Constitutional History,” vol. iii. chap. xix. p. 291. 

+ Stubbs’s “ Constitutional History,” vol. iii. p. 301. See also the recent 
Report of the Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Courts. It is of 
course true, as Mr. Freeman says, that at the Reformation “there was no 
taking from one religious body and giving to another,” simply because the 
Church was the nation. There was, however, an entire and fundamental 
change in the religious government of the nation—7.e., in the constitution of 
the “ Church” insense (2). ‘ The nation ecclesiastically organized” no longer 
looked to Rome for spiritual legislation, but was in all things to be subservient 
to King and Parliament. Those who doubt this should consult the statutes of 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth. It is an old saying that a man does not become 
a different man because he has washed his face. Neither does he become a 
different man because he has dirtied it again. If, therefore, it should please our 
sovereign Parliament to enact that from henceforth none but those who will 
subscribe to Popish doctrines shall be ministers of the Church, and that the 
services shall be conducted according to the Roman Catholic Ritual, &c., the 
Church would still remain the same Church! Those who find comfort in this 
argument may be made a present thereof. 
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for the uses which the pious founders contemplated, they 
should be handed over to that Church with which the Church 
in England was originally incorporated. But, further, we 
maintain that the intentions of the founder, pious or not, 
have little or nothing to do with the matter. The State 
considers that, in the interest of the community, a man should 
be allowed to give property for public purposes, and to some 
extent to dictate from his tomb the manner in which that 
property shall be administered; but it seems to us that the 
State has the right—the moral right, as we have explained it 
above, and not merely the power—to disregard that dictation 
when it deems it expedient to do so. It is on this condition 
only that the State allows the gift to be made. The power to 
make such gifts is a privilege granted to the individual for the 
public advantage, not a natural, inherent right, as some people 
appear to imagine. Nay, so far from thinking that any right 
ought to be recognized for the individual to prescribe uses in 
accordance with which his property is to be administered for all 
time, we hold, on the contrary, that in the case of all such gifts, 
the presumption is, that after the lapse of years—say, of half a 
century from the donor’s death—these uses will require very 
considerable modification in order to adapt them to the changed 
circumstances of the times. In other words, the onus, in our 
judgment, lies upon those who wish to adhere to the conditions 
laid down by the dead hand. This of course applies @ fortiori 
to gifts made hundreds of years ago. And if the uses are to be 
altered, it is for the community, through its representatives, to 
determine the public purposes to which the property in question 
shall for the future be applied. So much, then, for the “ pious 
founder”; but these observations, of course, affect such only of 
the ancient endowments of the Church as can be said to owe 
their origin to private sources. 

Such seem to us some of the most important principles and 
considerations which ought to be borne in mind by those who 
approach the question, Is it expedient to disestablish and 
disendow the Church of England? We have endeavoured to 
show that to regard the ecclesiastical endowments as “ national 
property” is not by any means such a proof of invincible 
ignorance as Professor Freeman and Dean Plumptre suppose, 
inasmuch as those endowments must be regarded as being in 
the nature of public trusts, whereof the beneficiaries are, in the 
aggregate, the people of England and of Wales. As to the 
question of expediency, it must be decided by that people 
upon arguments which it is not within the scope of this article 
to consider. 
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Art. Il.—TuHeE GENIUS AND CHARACTER OF 
CHARLES LAMB. 


1. The Works of Charles Lamb, with a Sketch of his Life. By 
Sir Toomas Noon TatrourD, D.C.L. London: George 
Bell & Sons. 1876. 

2, Mary Lamb. By Mrs. Gitcurist. W. H. Allen & Co. 
1883. 

3. Charles Lamb. By ALFRED AINGER. Macmillan & Co. 
1882. ‘ 


me opposite extremes of opinion which it is possible to hold 

about the author of the “Essays of Elia” may be repre- 
sented by a short sentence of Carlyle’s and a recent utterance 
of Mr. Swinburne’s—“ There was a most slender fibre of actual 
worth in that poor Charles:” and “The most beloved of 
English writers may be Goldsmith or may be Scott; the best 
beloved will always be Charles Lamb.” 

It is interesting to consider which of these opposite opinions 
comes nearer to the truth, that of the poet or the moralist. 
Conduct was Carlyle’s great standard of worth, as beauty seems. 
to be that of Mr. Swinburne. The one preached eloquently the 
religion of work, of actual doing, as against mere speech ; while 
the other has sounded the praise of all things lovely, and 
demanded that they should acknowledge as the only law of their 
life the right to be free. 

Was Charles Lamb, then, a man who atoned by his personal 
charm for a careless and pleasure-seeking life, and thus won the 
love of the poet? Was he a man who was lax in his fulfilment 
of duty, and selfish in his dealings with his fellow-men, that he 
should so miss the approbation of the sage? Let us look in his. 
life and works, and see. 

To begin with, we perceive, on turning over the pages of his 
essays or his letters, that he was not a man to invite, by any 
harshness of speech concerning others, severe criticisms on him- 
self. He did not know how to say a really ill-natured thing. 
He was always laughing at the world—a world which included 
himself—but it was with a genial, kindly laughter. He abounded 
in sympathy, and the more so because he had a keen conscious- 
ness of humour. <A smile was ever on his lips at the droll 
inconsistencies of human nature, but the smile was often akin to 
the tear of compassion, and the ready hand of fellowship was 
never far away. While he laughed he was willing to help; he 
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offered to others the assistance which he never agkést for himself ; 

l.2 was ever ready to lend for the service of others— or the 

fulfilment of their pleasures, or the solace of their weakuess— 

from the limited stores which his own strong self-denial and 
privation had secured. 

Charles Lamb had no weapon with which to meet a man who 
struck him severely. He was never angry, never indignant, 
never truly argumentative. His harshest sayings were full of a 
friendly mirth, and he never did more than smile at a man who 
was unjust to him. His severest retort was a jest, his most 
vigorous onslaught an outburst of wit that was as stingless as 
brilliant. His very breadth of perception and depth of sympathy 
disarmed him, because he always perceived the points in himself 
which must displease an opponent, as clearly as he perceived the 
points in an opponent distasteful to himself. He could not feel 
indignant at criticisms levelled against him, because his instinctive 
perception compelled him to say, “Sir, I clearly see how odious 
I must appear to you; from your point of view you do well to 
dislike me.” 

He had the misfortune always to see two sides to a question, 
his adversary’s as well as his own ; if adversary is not too strong 
a word to use regarding a man who never engaged in any serious 
contest. He was aware of his own limits, and sympathized with 
an opponent’s objections to him. He might have had an 
intuitive prescience that the harshest word to be uttered of him 
must come from the mouth of a Scotchman, because in an essay 
(which he calls, with the delicious moderation and kindliness 
characteristic of him, “Imperfect Sympathies,” when another 
man might have called it “ Instinctive Aversions”), he tells us, 
“T have been trying all my life to like Scotchmen, and am 
obliged to desist from the experiment in despair. They cannot 
like me; and, in truth, I never knew one of the nation who 
attempted to do it.” 

This is not true to-day. North as well as South Britain 
contains its admirers of the gentle Elia, and acknowledges the 
charm of his style and the vigour of his wit. Why it was slower 
so to do—if, indeed, it was—may be explained by his own 
remarks on the “imperfect sympathy” existing between the 
sturdy, vigorous Northern nature and his own: 


There is an order of imperfect intellects (under which mine must 
be content to rank) which in its constitution is essentially anti-Caledo- 
nian. The owners of the sort of faculties I allude to have minds 
rather suggestive than comprehensive. They have no pretences to 
much clearness or precision in their ideas, or in their manner of 
expressing them. Their intellectual wardrobe, to confess fairly, has 
few whole pieces in it. They are content with fragments and scattered 
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pieces of truth. She presents no full front to them—a feature, or side- 
face at the most. Hints and glimpses, germs and crude essays at a 
system, is the utmost they pretend to. They beat up a little game, 
peradventure, and leave it to knottier heads, more robust constitutions, 
to run it down. The light that lights them is not steady and polar, 
but mutable and shifting; waxing, and again waning. Their conver- 
sation is accordingly. They will throw out a random word in or out 
of season, and be content to let it pass for what’ it is worth, They 
cannot speak always as if they were upon their oath, but must be 
understood, speaking or writing, with some abatement. They seldom 
wait to mature a proposition, but e’en bring it to market in the 
green ear, 


This is an admirable description of his own literary character- 
istics, of the way he went through life, making sketches of odds 
and ends of truth that caught his fancy, leaving others to work 
them up into finished pictures. In this manner he provided for 
the more ambitious artists many a scrap of truth which would 
otherwise have escaped observation; he brought to the front 
many an obscure fact which was lying on one side unnoticed. 
And the manner of his sketches was so excellent that they are 
cherished by connoisseurs to-day with a love and admiration 
which few pictures, however carefully wrought, can hope to 
awaken. 

After being severe on himself, he proceeds, in all fairness and 
friendliness of spirit, to be severe on his typical Scotchman too: 


The brain of a true Caledonian, if I am not mistaken, is constituted 
upon quite a different plan. His Minerva is born in panoply. You 
are never admitted to see his ideas in their growth—if, iadeed, they do 
grow, and are not rather put together upon principles of clockwork. 
You never catch his mind in an undress. He never hints or suggests 
anything, but unlades his stock of ideas in perfect order and complete- 
ness. He brings his total wealth into company, and gravely unpacks 
it. His riches are always about him, He never stoops to catch a 
glittering something in your presence, to share it with you, before he 
quite knows whether it be true touch or not. You cannot cry halves 
to anything that he finds. He does not find, but bring. You never 
witness his first apprehension of a thing. His understanding is always 
at its meridian; you never see the first dawn, the early streaks. He 
has no faltering of self-suspicion. Surmises, guesses, misgivings, half- 
intuitions, semi-consciousness, partial illuminations, dim instincts, 
embryo conceptions, have no place in his brain or vocabulary. The 
twilight of dubiety never falls upon him. Is he orthodox—he has no 
doubts. Is he an infidel—he has none either. Between the affirmative 
and the negative there is no border-land with him. You cannot hover 
with him upon the confines of truth, or wander in the maze of a 
probable argument. He always keeps the path. You cannot make 
excursions with him, for he sets you right. His tastes never fluctuate. _ 
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His morality never abates. He cannot compromise or understand 
middle actions, There can be bunt a right and awrong. His con- 
versation is as a book, His aflirmations have the sanctity of an oath. 
You must speak upon the square with him. 


No man of such a temperament could be an appreciative com- 
panion toCharles Lamb, who did not follow Truth as a scientist, 
but rather loved her as an artist. He never marched straight 
on in his pursuit of her, in order to study her seriously, or to 
make a commonplace photograph of her ; he was always stopping, 
like a lover, to look at her in some new or unexpected attitude, 
or running round a corner to make a sketch of a side view. 
While the practical man was classifying her or relating her 
history, Charles Lamb would burst into the argument with 
apparent flippancy to remark : “ Do look at that dimple in her 
chin!” or, ‘ Have you ever before observed the turn of her 
elbow?” 

It was not only, however, with over-practical and too-literal 
Scotchmen that Lamb confessed “imperfect”? sympathies. So 
fine a mind as his must, in spite of liberal kindliness, possess its 
own form of fastidiousness. He liked the Quakers, but not, he 
says, “to live with them.” He remarks, with one of those happy 
touches which give life to old tradition, and link the living present 
as by a swift electric current with the dead and _half-forgotten 
past, “Some admire the Jewish female physiognomy. I admire 
it; but with trembling. Jael had those full, dark, inscrutable 
eyes.” 

He acknowledges that be would not like to share his meals 
with negroes, for no better reason than that they are black ; yet 
he says: “In the negro countenance you will often meet with 
strong traits of benignity. I have felt yearnings of tenderness 
towards some of these faces—or rather masks—that have looked 
out kindly upon me in casual encounters in the streets and 
highways.” 

This is characteristic of the gentle Elia. Other men deny 
their prejudices, or justify them. He does neither. He cannot 
shake himself free of them ; they cling to him like old habits ; 
but his sympathies overleap them. “ My friend,” he seems to 
say, “I cannot help disliking you and shrinking from you, but 
when I look over the stupid wall of my instincts, I perceive on 
the other side all the admirable and lovable qualities which are 
yours,” 

No other man ever had the same sincerity and frankness, the 
same sympathy and fairness, combined with such a distinct and 
consciously persistent personality. He was humble, yet not 


unreasonably so; the love of fair play, which compelled him to 
B 2 
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do justice to an opponent’s g.od qualities, ferbade him to deny 
his own. He never put himself forward as a clain:ant 1or your 
regard, being convinced that, if your perception did not discover 
his merits, his assurance would not help you in the matter. 
There was to his delicate and critical mind something droll in 
the pretensions of self-important people; as if they should put 
up glass windows of conceit to keep out the sun of criticism. 

Was he then a mere trifler, a jester? one who helps in the 
laughter of life as he goes through it, and when the smile is 
gone and the noise of mirth passed away, dies from the memory 
of men and is forgotten ? 

If indeed it were so, and only so, there would be something 
hercic in the gentle laughter which forbade society to be sad- 
dened by his afflictions ; in the genius which turned the wild 
vagaries of fancy (trembling in the balance between lunacy and 
wit) into beautiiul and genial humour; in the unpretending 
strength and patience which transformed his own pain into sym- 
pathy, and thus made of it an instrument for the use and glad- 
ness rather than the hindrance and sorrow of the world. 

But it was not only so. The fool who followed Lear through 
the storm was none the less faithful because he met his master’s 
enemies with a laugh rather than a curse ; and virtue—a diffi- 
cult virtue of self-denial and patience—was the Lear whose 
footsteps Lamb followed through the tempests which early 
troubled, and the clouds which ever darkened, his painful life. 
Strength masquerades sometimes before us in strange disguises ; 
and wisdom laughs triumphant in the mouth of a jester, while 
sages and anchorites are afflicting themselves vainly in the search 
for it. 

Charles Lamb never preached, never gave forth doctrines, and 
hardly ever denounced wrong-doing ; but he loved virtue and 
made her lovable ; he had lived with her until she was familiar 
to him ; the words he uttered were her words; and the influence 
he used was her influence. 

Never throughout his writings—in spite of extravagance of 
fancy, vagaries of the imagination, where he plays at wrong- 
doing and pretends to take the side of the wicked—do we find 
a sentiment that does not help us to love virtue more and vice 
less, that does not make it easier to be good and less tempting 
to do evil. 

His delicate perceptions often enabled him to perceive points 
of morality as well as of taste on which the public judgment had 
gone astray ; and the agile weapon of his wit sometimes struck 
untruth and prejudice in places difficult to be reached by the 
heavier hand of the moralist. His strokes of criticism often, by 
their very lightness, awake serious thoughts on the tritest cus- 
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toms, and give new life to those which have become meaningless 
to us from much familiarity. 


I own [he writes] that Iam disposed to say grace upon twenty 
ether occasions in the course of the day besides my dinner. I wanta 
form for setting out upon a pleasant walk, for a moonlight ramble, for 
a friendly meeting, or a solved problem. Why have we none for 
books, those spiritual repasts: a grace before Milton—a grace before 
Shakespeare—a devotional exercise proper to be said before reading 
the “ Fairy Queen ” ? 


_ On the treatment of women in society his opinion was con- 
siderably before his time. Of “modern gallantry” he says: 


I shall believe it to be something more than a name when a well- 
dressed gentleman in a well-dressed company can advert to the topic 
of female old age without exciting, and intending to excite, a sneer ; 
when the phrases ‘ antiquated virginity,’ and such a one has ‘over- 
stood her market,’ pronounced in good company, shall raise immediate 
offence in man or woman that shall hear them spoken. 


On this subject he says further: ‘What a woman should 
demand of a man in courtship, or after it, is, first, respect for 
her, as she is a woman ; and next to that, to be respected by him 
above all other women.” 

This was no mere theory on paper ; it was the rule of his own 
life. He treated the woman who stood nearest to him, his sister 
Mary, with all the delicate consideration which he believed a 
man owed to his wife, a lover to his mistress, or any man to the 
woman who held the chief place in his life. He had little sym- 
pathy with that prejudice of his day which regarded an unmar- 
ried woman as a social failure. Speaking of his sister under the 
disguise of Cousin Bridget, and of the manner of her education, 
he remarks: “ Had I twenty girls, they should be brought up 
exactly in this fashion. I know not whether their chance in wed- 
lock might not be diminished by it ; but I can answer for it, that 
it makes (if the worst come to the worst) most incomparable old 
maids.” 

It was part of his self-denial that, with the taint of madness 
in his brain, he never permitted himself to marry, and was con- 
tent to be regarded as an odd and eccentric bachelor by prefer- 
ence, Yet no one who reads his essay of “ Dream Children” can 
doubt that he was capable of love and fatherly affection. In 
this as in other acts of abnegation he abstained from lamenta- 
tion or self-praise ; he was content to be laughed at for the very 
circumstances which other men would have regarded as giving 
them a claim to admiration or pity. 

Although he always kept his temper in argument, and was 
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never led into the expression of serious anger, yet he was one of 
the few who protested against the popular fallacy, that “of two 
disputants the warmest is generally in the wrong: 


Our experience would lead us to quite an opposite conclusion. 
Temper, indeed, is no test of truth ; but warmth and earnestness are 
a proof at least of a man’s own conviction of the rectitude of that 
which he maintains. Coolness is as often the result of an unprin- 
cipled indifference to truth or falsehood, as of a sober confidence in a 
man’s own side in a dispute. Nothing is more insulting sometimes 
than the appearance of this philosophic temper. 


Another “ popular fallacy” to which he objects is the one 
which gives a false motive for rectitude in the belief that 
‘*il-gotten gain never prospers.” 

This species cf encouragement to virtue is sure to produce dis- 
appointment, and to be unsatisfactory in its results. If we are 
to face the troubles of life on the side of righteousness, it is best 
to know exactly what our position is, and what efforts will be 
expected from us. It is poor preparation for a battle, and a poor 
way of putting courage into the hearts of the soldiers, to offer the 
false assurance that the arms of the opponents will be turned 
against themselves. “The weakest part of mankind have this 
saying commonest in their mouth. It is the trite consolation 
administered to the easy dupe, when he has been tricked out of 
his money or estate, that the acquisition of it will do the owner 
no good. But the rogues of this world—the prudenter part of 
them at least—know better.” 

It is evident that he loves truth for its own sake, and not only 
when it fits in with convenient theories. He takes it wherever 
he finds it, and leaves us to make it tally with our own precon- 
ceptions if we can—that is not his affair. 

He has little tender touches of feeling and pangs of conscience 
unknown to other men; as when he repents the ingratitude 
which beguiled him—under the guise of charity—into giving 
away the cake made with love and care, for his own enjoyment, 
by a good old aunt. Abnegation was so much a part, of 
his daily life that he had no need to practise it as a separate 
virtue. He even found it advisable to check his instincts 
of self-sacrifice, and came at last to. perceive a certain selfish- 
ness in the refusal of a good thing offered by a friendly 
hand. He was kind and considerate even in his self-denial. It 
was as if he said to himself: “I have twenty opportunities a 
day of denying myself without distressing any one who loves 
me; why, then, should I greedily and ostentatiously seize 
this une?” 

He loved indeed to point out small shades of justice. or 
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kindness which escaped the general observation : he often repre- 
sented things a little crooked, a little awry, a little out of focus, 
as it were, to get the advantage of a new light on them, and to 
trick us into looking at them in a new spirit of observation. But 
his perversity is never misleading ; it is indeed the only quality 
in which he was obviously and purposely insincere. We do not 
for a moment imagine, when reading his letter to Bernard 
Barton, that he wants to hang the bankrupts, any more than we 
believe, while studying his essay on the subject, that he thinks 
it nobler to borrow than to lend. His was a nature to which 
forgiveness came as necessarily as the air he breathed ; and at 
the same time one which denied itself and exerted itself to the 
utmost rather than add the weight of a grain to the burdens of 
others. 

His literary excellences are so mixed up with the charm of 
his character that it is difficult to separate them. His quaint 
and old-world fancies made him an admirable critic of the older 
poets and of many out-of-the-way subjects and things. He is 
often poetical on his own account—even when writing prose— 
in a tender, fugitive, touch-and-go fashion, as in “The Defeat 
of Time,” in which he has offered one of the most charming 
of the many tributes to the genius of Shakespeare. 

The perusal of his works can only make us delight in him 
and all his wayward fancies. We may turn over his pages in 
the hope of finding something at which to scoff or to sneer, and 
either they remain to us an uninteresting and harmless blank, as 
the best writing seems to do to some excellent people, or they 
charm us more and more deeply by the attraction of their style 
and the subtlety of their wisdom. 

If we turn, however, from the author to the man, if we seek 
to find in his life all the rectitude which we meet so quaintly 
disguised in his writings, all the sympathy so delicately touched 
with humour which there abounds, shall we turn away disap- 
pointed? compelled to confess that with him, as with so many 
others, to see the truth was not to follow it? to love virtue was 
not to be faithful to her? His style might be exquisite, his 
perceptions might be delicate, and the flavour of his originality 
absolutely unique; yet the man himself might not be what we 
could approve or like: a “ very slender fibre of worth” might 
be left to pervade the actions of this “ poor Charles.” 

When we look beyond the veil of kindly humour behind which 
he hid the secrets of his life we perceive at the first glance that 
his experiences were not those of a jester, and that his laughter 
concealed sufferings of a tragic intensity. Pitiful indeed he 
would have been if perpetual anxiety, hopeless affliction, con- 
tinual need of self-denial, gave him claims upon our compassion 
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only ; if the manner in which he bore his trials did not oblige us 
to put aside pity ia favour of admiration, and compel compassion 
to give place to reverence. He was known as a jester—a man 
who made puns and loved laughter; but his cheertulness was the 
supreme courage of one who bore a terrible burden so that the 
world should be no sadder for it. 

His life was one of abnegation; he lived in the shadow of 
perpetual sorrow. Terrible memories haunted him from the 
past ; melancholy ever tracked his footsteps in the present ; and 
dread shapes of the future sat with him on his hearthstone as 
familiar friends. So tragic was the story of his early days that 
it closed to him the houses of some cheerful people, who 
objected to the harbouring of incipient tragedy, and hunted him 
from lodging to lodging at a time when he needed rest and 
quiet. Nevertheless, he never asked for help from outside ; he 
bore his own burden and the burden of his family without 
appealing to the world for assistance ; and he did not pose as a 
hero—rather did he, as we know, pass with the undiscerning for 
little better than a laughter-loving clown. 

One of the darkest of curses rested upon his family, the curse 
of madness—that curse which, while demanding abnegation and 
self-control from those who dwell in its shadow, unfits them, or 
at least weakens them, for the exercise of the very qualities it 
calls for. There is no nobler picture in social history than that 
of Charles and Mary Lamb bravely facing their fate and helping 
each other so to live that their own misfortune should not injure 
their fellow-men. Mary, as the elder, sooner began the bitter 
struggle of existence. ‘The faculties of the father of the Lambs 
and the health of the mother failed early. The elder brother, 
John, was of a disposition which loved ease, and sought it before 
other things. In his own day of difficulty he remembered family 
ties, and made his claim for help; at other times he remained 
aloof, and left the weight of the household trouble to rest on 
any one who might be willing to take it. There was also an 
infirm aunt—the one who made the cake—who became a care 
and burden to the family. Poor Mary early ruined her health 
in labour for the general good; she contributed by her needle to 
the scanty funds of the establishment, and had also to nurse her 
mother night and day. 

When Charles Lamb was twenty years old this gloomy 
struggle with poverty was intensified by tragic circumstances. 
His father had already sunk into premature dotage, and his 
mother was a helpless invalid: then the family malady of 
madness seized Charles himself, and he was for six weeks of 
this miserable year in a lunatic asylum. Mary was eleven 
years older than he, and she had been for some time the 
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chief strength and support of the afflicted family. But the 
strain on her strength was too great and lasted too long: later 
on in the same year, when Charles was again at home, an out- 
break of madness seized her also—an outbreak worse than his 
own, sudden and terrible in its actual attack, though premoni- 
tory symptoms had not been wanting, if they could have been 
attended to; and the devoted daughter, who had tended her 
parents so long, stabbed her mother to death. 

The horrors of that terrible time were enough to drive a sane 
man mad, What must they have been, then, to one who had 
recently suffered himself from an attack of insanity, and who 
must have dwelt in the fear of a possible recurrence, who 
must have known that the awful deed just perpetrated by his 
sister's hand might some day be repeated in another form by his 
own? 

The absence of anxiety, the cheerful influence, the tender 
care, all the extraneous circumstances adapted to aid in the 
recovery of mental health were wanting here. The mother of 
Charles Lamb lay dead, murdered by his beloved sister; his 
sister was in w madhouse; his father, with his forehead 
plastered from a wound given by Mary in her frenzy, sat in the 
unconsciousness of dotage, playing at cards while the inquest was 
being held on his wife’s body ; his aged aunt lay insensible, to all 
appearance dying; Charles, the delicate young man of twenty, 
the recent inmate of an asylum, was the only one in the unhappy 
household who remained conscious and responsible; on him 
rested all the care of these helpless invalids and the burden of 
supplying their needs: he was lett alone, to control himself, to 
face the world, to guard, to help, to provide for these afflicted ones: 
“T had the whole weight of the family thrown on me; for 
my brother, little disposed (I speak not without tenderness for 
him) at any time to take care of old age and infirmities, had 
now, with his bad Jeg, an exemption from such duties, and I was 
now left alone.” 

His courage and kindness were equal to all the demands 
made upon them. He abandoned, without complaint, and asa 
simple social duty, all thought of love and marriage for himself. 
He prepared to devote himself to his stricken family, and, by 
hard work and personal self-denial, to provide for them every 
necessary care. 

When we think of this son and brother, who had hardly 
reached manhood and was still an “infant” in the eyes of the 
law, whose own recent illness would haye excused some weakness 
and self-indulgence, so bravely and simply putting aside his 
sorrows to help those around him, we cannot pity, we must 
reverence—and love. The more we know of Charles Lamb, the 
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more admirable does he appear ; the more we compare him with 
others, the brighter do his virtues shine. When we read of 
Anthony Trollope—who had seen his mother’s bitter struggles to 
work for the family support while nursing her husband and son— 
marvelling that his friends should have expected him to live ona 
clerk’s salary without running into debt; when we remember 
Carlyle’s insistence that—at the cost of his wife’s ease and 
although a poor man—he should be protected from the personal 
discomforts of poverty, we perceive in all its fulness the beauty 
of the conduct of Charles Lamb. Hardly, in literary history, do 
we meet with the record of any life in which the sacrifice of self 
was so complete and so protracted as his. Other men were 
generous and other men were frugal ; but no one else, so weighted 
in the struggle, bore himself as bravely from beginning to end, 
asking nothing from the world, acting always with resolute self- 
denial, and enduring without complaint. 

His self-suppression and self-control had their reward in the 
fact that he himself was never visited by a return of his malady. 
Mary’s relapses were frequent, and a cause of ceaseless trouble and 
anxiety to herself and her brother; but she faced her fate with 
courage worthy of them both, scorning to consider herself in her 
healthy moments a subject for compassion or indulgence. She 
was, when sane, full of strong sense and clear views of life; and 
her literary talent was of no mean order. There was nothing 
morbid or unhealthy in her way of looking at any subject. Her 
advice to her friend Sarah Stoddart, as to the treatment of an 
insane person (her friend’s mother), is admirable from any point 
of view, and surely unique as spoken from a lunatic’s own 
experience : 


Do not, I conjure you, let her unhappy malady afflict you too 
deeply. I speak from experience and from the opportunity I have had 
of much observation in such cases, that insane people in the fancies 
they take into their heads do not feel as one in a sane state of mind 
does under the real evil of poverty, the perception of having done 
wrong, or of any such thing that runs in their heads, 

Think as little as you can, and let your whole care be to be certain 
that she is treated with tenderness. 1 lay a stress upon this because 
it is a thing of which people in her state are uncommonly susceptible, 
and which hardly any one is at all aware of ; a hired nurse never, even 
though in all other respects they are good kind of people. I do not 
think your own presence necessary, unless she takes to you very much, 
except for the purpose of seeing with your own eyes that she is very 
kindly treated. 


Nevertheless, the shadow of these periods of insanity, which 
recurred continually and at lessening intervals, could not fail 
to darken the lives of herself and her brother. They kept this 
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trouble as much as possible from the eyes of their friends, but 
little postscripts or brief sentences in the correspondence of 
Charles touch us by their simple significance. When he says, 
“ Mary sends her love from home,” we know to what melancholy 
place she has been away. 

It was inevitable, from the nature of her malady, that she 
should become helpless and irresponsible at the most trying and 
difficult moments of their lives, and that she should then, after 
a period of added anxiety to them both, be compelled to leave 
him alone. Charles writes to Coleridge in 1800: “Mary, in 
consequence of fatigue and anxiety, is fallen ill again, and 
1 was obliged to remove her yesterday. I am left alone with 
nothing but Hetty’s dead body to keep me company. To-morrow 
I bury her, and then I shall be alone, with nothing but a cat to 
remind me that the house has been full of living beings like 
myself.” 

This was the sort of experience to which he was especially 
liable, because he was a man to whom it never occurred to get 
rid of servants or companions when they fell into sickness or 
old age. Rather did he cling more closely to them at such a 
time, considering them more certainly part of his family and 
household insomuch as they were no longer of any service there. 

He was more than kind to his afflicted sister ; he was devotedly 
fond of her. “My poor dear, dearest sister,’ he wrote of her 
again and again. In a letter to Coleridge, written during one of 
her absences, he speaks of the best sort of person for her to live 
with, and refers to himself as “a young man of this description, 
who has suited her these twenty years, and may live to do so 
still, if we are one day restored to each other.” 

When he spoke of “quietness and a patient bearing of the 
yoke,” he used no empty words; his patient endurance had no 
limit, and lasted as long as his life. 

Besides being a devoted son and brother, he was also a faithful 
friend and a conscientious fulfiller of all social duties. Generous 
to others, he was frugal himself, and careful always, by means of 
personal self-denial, to incur no liabilities which he could not 
meet. He never made ill-health, poverty, and the pressure of 
many burdens upon him, the excuse for running into debt. He 
indulged in no leisure which he could not rightly afford, he per- 
mitted himself no pleasure which he could not pay for without 
interfering with his self-imposed duties to others. When Mary 
was first taken to an asylum, and there was a question of her 
going to an inferior place, for economical reasons, and at the 
desire of the older brother (who was afraid of being called upon 
for funds), Charles wrote to Coleridge: “If my father, an old 
servant-maid, and I, can’t live, and live comfortably, on £130 or 
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£120 a year, we ought to burn by slow fires, and I almost would 
that Mary might not go into an hospital.” 

Charles had at this time been relieved (by a wealthier relative, 
who was aroused to help by the tragic condition of his family) 
from the care of his infirm aunt ; but she was very soon returned 
upon his hands, as too troublesome and unattractive a burden 
for any one else to put up with. The old servant was, as he 
himself explains, necessary to look after his doting father in his 
absence, otherwise he might have done without her. But then 
Charles Lamb did not, like some authors of lesser mental calibre 
and larger self-conceit, see the necessity of living “ like a geutle- 
man.” His ambitions were nobler than this, and his fine sim- 
plicity saved him from that modern vulgarism which contributes 
to so much social dishonesty, and adds an unnecessary burden to 
so many lives. 

For this indifference to appearance as for all his other self- 
denials, he took to himself no credit, and he asked for no com- 
passion. He practised, while others preached, the religion of 
silence. He never wailed to the world nor tormented his 
friends with the knowledge that he had a grievous burden to 
bear. His mental attitude was that of a man who has put 
his own trouble out of sight, and has room, in his large heart, 
for the trouble of others. 

The silence with which he bore his great and peculiar trials 
may well be permitted to rest on the one weakness of his un- 
selfish life. It was but a consequence of—and the effort to 
find a remedy for—that constitutional irritation or nerve suffer- 
ing which was in his case part of the family curse. Its indul- 
gence was never allowed to interfere with any duty to others, or 
followed to the degradation of his own character. Neither the 
righteous Southey nor the austere Wordsworth had ever a word 
of severity to utter on this particular habit. It was only those 
men who knew little of his character and less of his life, who, 
mistaking its origin and ignorant of its limits, could magnify 
this one pardonable weakness into a serious fault. 

Pitiable Charles Lamb might seem to an observer whose truth 
of vision had been marred by his own narrowing sympathies and 
absorbed self-consciousness ; to all of us who know and love him 
—and who ever did the first thoroughly without doing the second 
completely ?—he must ever stand as one of the most admirable 
and heroic figures in literary history. 
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ti opening of the Colonial and Indian Exhibition at South 

Kensington by the Queen in person, cannot fail to recall 
to memory that great and never-to-be-forgotten ceremonial in 
1851, when, in the heyday of her popularity, with her husband 
by her side, and her young children around her, she inaugurated 
the first Universal Exhibition, conceived and perfected by the 
lamented Prince Consort. 

Thirty-five years have passed since then ; the prime mover and 
originator has long since vanished from the scene of his labours 
and his triumphs, and the great monument erected by the Queen 
and her people, stands to commemorate his success in calling 
together from the four corners of the world, all that was beautiful 
in art, and of use and value in commerce, to adorn the palace of 
his creation, causing the nations to vie with each other in a 
peaceful rivalry, which it was fondly hoped was to usher in the 
millennium. How far that hope was from being realized is 
testified by the many wars of the past thirty-five years; but the 
series of Exhibitions then inaugurated, have been pregnant of 
great results commercially, and this, the latest of the series, teaches 
a deeper lesson than any of its predecessors, if we can but read it 
aright. 

* we saw the Queen, escorted by her eldest and youngest 
surviving sons, and followed by her daughters and grand- 
children, passing through the long line of thousands upon 
thousands of her subjects, gathered together from every clime, 
and including natives of every shade of colour, and of every 
grade of civilization, we could not help being struck by the 
fitness and significance of the spectacle, and how well it repre- 
sented the changes of the past thirty-five years. 

Here was the monarch of a vast empire, presiding over the first 
gathering together of her colonial subjects, come, by invitation 
of her son, the heir of that vast empire, to show to each other 
and to those at home, what they had done, and could do, to add 
to the wealth and power of that Empire to which they all 
owe allegiance. And the colonists thus brought together from 
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the ends of the world, some of them representing communities 
which had no existence when the first Exhibition was opened, 
but which have already attained to the full prime of lusty man- 
hood ; others full of that pride which comes of a civilization 
dating far back in the “ night of ages,” yet all alike testifying by 
their eagerness to obtain places, and by their patient waiting of 
many hours for a momentary glimpse of their Sovereign, their 
readiness to regard her as the natural symbol of that union 
which is strength—the visible head uniting these heterogeneous 
elements into one harmonious whole—testifying, too, their 
willingness to join in the sentiment of “Home, sweet home,” 
and their determination to uphold the unity of the Empire of 
which they form a part. Cor unuwin via una. 


One life, one flag, one fleet, one throne. 


It was a noble sight and full of suggestiveness ; we must not, 
however, linger over ceremonial, but hasten to glance through the 
various courts of this grand Imperial display, and point out, as 
far as we may, the abundant signs of life and progress displayed 
by our brethren from over the seas. 

It must be confessed that the Exhibition buildings at South 
Kensington are sadly wanting, both in grandeur and architectural 
beauty; there is none of that fairy-like lightness which distin- 
guished Paxton’s palace of 1851. The buildings are mere sheds, 
put up for convenience only, and separated from each other in 
places by ugly nooks and untidy corners; but all that art can do 
to remedy these radical defects has been done, and in most cases 
the effect is pleasing, whilst the wealth and variety of the exhibits 
prevent the eye from examining the surroundings too critically. 

The place of honour is of course given to India; that vast 
conglomeration of States, forming together a priceless possession 
which has accumulated since 1600, the date of the formation of 
the first East India Company—started with 125 shareholders and 
a capital of £70,000, to trade direct with India—the first territory 
acquired, consisting of a strip of land six miles long, and one 
mile inland, on the Madras coast, purchased from one of the 
Rajahs in 1639. Who could then have dared to prophesy the 
outcome of this small acquisition? The story of the growth of 
this, our stupendous Indian Empire, is well and succinctly told 
in the “Historical Retrospect” of the Official Catalogue, the 
concluding paragraph of which may be quoted, as showing the 
rapidity of that growth. 

In 1786, when Lord Cornwallis landed at Calcutta, as Governor- 


General, the British Empire in India comprised only Bengal and 
Behar, in Eastern Hindustan, a very little area round Bombay, in the 
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Western Dekkan ; and a somewhat larger area round Madras, in the 
Eastern Peninsula. In 1886 the British power is paramount over an 
area of more than a million and a half of square miles, containing 
upwards of two hundred and fifty millions of inhabitants. 


This enormous population consists of numerous races and tribes, 
including every imaginable shade of colour—from the purest 
white to more than negro blackness—and every typeof countenance, 
a fact which is hardly realized by the majority of Englishmen, 
but which is most clearly placed before us in this Exhibition, by 
a series of life-sized models in native costume, commencing with 
the diminutive unclad Andamanese, negroid in colour, and the 
Nicobarese, taller and lighter, but almost equally savage, and 
passing on through tribes decidedly Mongoioid in type, from the 
North-west Provinces, to the tribes of the Punjab, among whom 
we find a pale yellow type, and also the very tall, dark Sikh, with 
naked legs, and hat adorned with a perfect armoury of weapons 
of all kinds, commencing with those metal rings or quoits which 
Siva the destroyer is always represented as twirling upon one of his 
fingers. Then there are the Nagas from the hills, tattooed, and 
wearing large shell and cornelian bead necklaces of native manu- 
facture, and other hill tribes. ‘Some of these types we see again 
in the vestibule, arrayed as soldiers of native regiments, and fine 
fellows they are too, although here also we are struck with the 
great diversity in size and colour, and if we go a few steps farther, 
we find a glass case containing a collection of heads from Jeypore, 
seeming to represent every imaginable type ; and everywhere we 
are confronted by the same diversity of race, and that which of 
necessity follows, radical differences of character, custom, and 
religion. It is this which makes the government of India a 
herculean task, requiring the greatest firmness and most consum- 
mate skill and discretion, lest perpetual strife should reign 
among these jarring elements. With an empire so vast and so 
varied in natural productions, as well as in race and in climate, 
it is easy to imagine that the exhibits would also be rich and 
varied, but we may fairly say that they exceed all our precon- 
ceived ideas. 

Every one associates with India, rich shawls, jewellery, carpets, 
and carvings in wood and ivory, and these have from time imme- 
morial, been so perfect, that it would be hard to expect progress 
in these arts, and indeed one great idea of the present Exhibi- 
tion was, that these wonderful works of native art should become 
better known in this country, so as to help to educate our arti- 
ficers, rather than to receive education from them, hence the 
vestibule has been draped with chintzes from Kashmir, and a 
series of art courts has been formed, each adorned with a carved 
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screen of native work, and containing the different works of art 
or the several provinces. These screens are perfect marvels of 
carving of different kinds, some of which have been manufactured 
on the spot, and erected by Indians sent over for the purpose, a 
special grant having been made by the Commissioners for carry- 
ing out this design. The entrance gateway to these art courts 
was contributed by the Maharajah of Jeypore, and is a magnifi- 
cent work of art, surmounted by that which is called a drum- 
house, in which, in palaces and temples, musicians in India are 
accustomed to play, in honour of the sovereign or the god. On 
this gateway is carved the motto of Jeypore, in Sanscrit, Latin, 
and English, “ Yato dharm stato jaya ;” “ Ubi virtus ibi victoria.” 
‘*‘ Where virtue is, is victory,” and at the back “ Ex Oriente lux,” 
a motto exemplified by the Shamsa, or picture of the sun, on 
one side, from which the Rajahs of Jeypore trace their descent, 
and on the other side the moon, claimed as an ancestor by others 
of the Rajput race, and overlooking the court is a curious object 
difficult to distinguish, but which is the Mahi maratib, or golden 
head of a fish, and two gilt balls, being the symbol of the highest 
nobility given by the Moghal emperors. 

Glancing up and down these art courts, the eye is dazzled and 
bewildered by the variety and beasty of the wares displayed. 
The richest and most delicate jewellery in silver and gold, tea 
and coffee services in the same precious metals elaborately 
chased, pottery painted and gilt, lacquer work, damascened 
arms, enamels, and that curious green glass or enamel inlaid 
with gold so peculiarly Indian, as also that well-known inlaid 
work in ivory and metal, with innumerable other works of art of 
every description, all set off by a background of the richest 
textile fabrics, carpets, curtains, silks, shawls, muslins, chintzes, 
and cotton goods of all descriptions, in the greatest profusion, the 
gold and silver laces of Lucknow deserving especial notice. 
The variety and beauty of the various screens which serve as a 
framework for the display of the exhibits of the several provinces, 
baffle description, and each province has its especial art, some 
being in sandal wood, some in red stone, some in marble; some 
painted and gilt, some of delicate trellis work, and in the centre 
of the south gallery rises a magnificent pigeon-house from 
Baroda, of carved woodwork, far too beautiful for use. The 
Kashmir screen is especially noteworthy, as having been copied 
from the verandah of an old ruined mosque ; it was made in four 
months by eight carpenters, working at a wage of 53d. to 8d. a 
day, their only tools being the small native chisel and a heavy 
adze. In some of these screens Saracenic influence is plainly 
visible, but others are strictly Hindu. The British occupation 
does not seem to have seriously affected the art work of the 
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natives, although in two or three manufactures, deterioration due 
to European influence, is noticed ; as, for instance, in the carpets, 
which in some cases are more gaudy in colour and less beautiful 
in design than formerly ; this is attributed to European designs 
and aniline dyes having been introduced, chiefly through work 
done in the gaols, but Government is now endeavouring to 
restore the native art to its pristine beauty. The celebrated 
Dacca muslins, known as “ woven air,” seem also to have suffered ; 
the piece of fifteen yards, which formerly only weighed 900 
grains, now weighing 1600 grains, consequent upon the use of 
English twist, the value being only £10 as against £40 for the 
older fabric; but, as a rule, the art work of India maintains its 
ancient reputation, and the native artificers, who, in the court of 
the Indian palace, pursue their various callings in native fashion, 
are eagerly watched by crowds daily; but they can never be 
rivalled by English workers, for their work requires not only 
delicacy of manipulation, but patient labour, only possible in a 
land where workers are numerous and wages extremely low. 
The Indian palace, constructed opposite the entrance to Old 
London, is remarkable for the great stone gateway presented to the 
South Kensington Museum by the late Maharaja Sindhia, which, 
in its rich decoration, contrasts well with the sombre gateway 
opposite ; to this has been added a courtyard such as is common 
in India, with the various workshops of the native artificers. 
The edifie- is in the Hindu-Persian style, and consists of a 
vestibule with a fountain in the centre and a mosaic floor, the 
walls draped with a variety of beautiful cotton prints, and from 
this a staircase leads to the Durbar Hall overlooking the court- 
yard ; this hall is a marvel of wood carving, and was made in the 
Exhibition by two natives of Bhera in the Punjab, brought over 
for the purpose. 

It is, however, to the Imperial or Economic Court that we 
must turn, if we wish to see the progress made in India under 
British rule. Here are displayed the chief articles of commerce, 
the vast extent of which will certainly surprise those who have 
not heretofore studied the subject, and here we may be allowed 
to quote the official catalogue :— 


The magnitude of the foreign trade of India enables it to rank as 
the fifth great commercial Power in the world. The total value of the 
external sea-borne trade of India may be said roughly to be 155 
millions of pounds sterling, of which seventy millions represent exports, 
and eighty-five millions imports. Of this, the commerce between India 
and the United Kingdom claims eighty-six millions sterling, of which 
thirty-six millions represent exports and fifty millions imports, To 
form a complete estimate of the foreign commerce of India, we may 
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add to this the land trade across the frontiers, which amounts to about 
twelve millions sterling. 


These exports consist of various grains, such as rice, wheat, 
barley, oats, maize, and millet, the produce of 119,400,000 acres 
of cultivated land, of which 60,000,000 are devoted to rice 
and 20,306,464 acres to wheat. The development of the export 
trade in the latter during the last fifteen years is, says the catalogue, 
“one of the most remarkable facts recorded in the Reports of the 
material progress of India.” Sugar, both from the sugar-cane and 
the date-palm, is largely manufactured and exported ; vegetables 
also are grown and exported to the amount of £21,963, the potato 
and egg-apple having been introduced from America. Of drugs 
and medicines more than a hundred indigenous plants are shown 
as valuable, but the natives place 1300 in their herbals; the best 
known in this country is the cinchona, but this is not an indi- 
genous plant, although it has become acclimatized, having been 
introduced from Peru in 1860. It is largely cultivated at 
Darjeeling by the Government, and its value as an export 
in 1884-5 was estimated at £100,000. Of vegetable fibres, 
cotton, jute, rhea, coir, and other plants, are represented in a 
great trophy in this court, but they form only a small part 
of the fibre-bearing plants of India, which are reckoned at 
300. The export trade in cotton, raw and manufactured, was 
estimated last year at over £41,000,000 sterling, chiefly from 
the Bombay Presidency ; whilst in jute, the trade has risen from 
£62 in 1828, to £6,241,568 last year, chiefly from Bengal. Rhea 
is looked upon as likely to do great things in the future, but it 
is at present difficult and expensive to prepare. Paper is now 
manufactured in considerable quantities from the bark of two 
sorts of daphne; there are paper mills in Calcutta and 
Lucknow, and it is also made in the gaols. The paper manu- 
factory of Nepal is, however, considered to have been derived 
from China at a very remote period. Oil seeds and prepared 
oils form a very large item in the Indian exports, linseed yield- 
ing over £4,000,000 ; rapeseed, £2,000,000; castor, £2,000,000 ; 
sesame, £1,928,112; poppy, £409,159; and earth nuts, £361,400. 
There are also many dyes, of which indigo is the principal, a 
very interesting model of an indigo factory (of which there are 
thousands chiefly under European management) being exhibited ; 
and a great number of gums and saps, including camphor, 
catechu, caoutchouc, gutta percha, assafoetida, and, lastly, lac, the 
product of an insect. 

In narcotics, opium holds the first place, Government deriving 
from it a revenue of £9,000,000; the cultivation and mode of 
preparation of this is well illustrated. Bhang, or Indian hemp, 
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is also exhibited; and tobacco is exported to the value of 
£150,000, but this is exhibited in another court, with that which 
has risen to great importance of late, and seems destined to become 
one of the chief exports of the empire—namely, tea. The first 
samples of this much-esteemed product, consisting of twelve 
chests, were shipped from Assam in 1838, and now it is esti- 
mated that 266,286 acres are under cultivation as tea plantations, 
188,000 in Assam and Cachar, 60,000 in Bengal, 8000 each 
in the North-west Provinces and the Punjab, and 5551 in 
Madras, the yield having risen from 25,500,000 Ibs. in 1876, to 
60,000,000 lbs. in 1834, representing over £4,000,009 sterling. 
Coffee has decreased in value, consequent upon the leaf disease, 
but it still represents £1,250,000 ; and cocoa has been introduced 
from South America and is thriving ; whilst that which seems a 
new industry will be found in the exhibits of beer from Madras 
and the Punjab, and wines and spirits from Kashmir, exhibited 
by the Maharaja, one of which was awarded a gold medal at the 
Calcutta Exhibition. 

The geological survey of India exhibits maps illustrative of 
the mineral wealth of the empire, and by them we are surprised 
to find, in addition to gold, silver, and other metals, very exten- 
sive coal fields, and we are told that eighty coal mines are worked 
in India, seventy-eight of which are in Bengal, one in Central 
India, and one in Assam, yielding together 1,315,776 tons in 
1883, and employing 23,172 labourers. 

The timbers and woods from the Indian forests form a very 
important branch of commerce, and are represented in the 
Exhibition by a trophy containing 3000 specimens, whilst the 
bamboo trophy illustrates the uses of this most useful grass, of 
which thirty species are represented. 

By this long but far from exhaustive list of the products of 
India, it will be seen that the British Government, whilst foster- 
ing and encouraging the arts handed down from a remote civili- 
zation, has not failed to develop the resources of the empire in 
accordance with modern social requirements. This is not the 
display of an effete nation sunk in Oriental lethargy, with no 
thought save of luxury and repose, neither is it the tribute of a 
conquered nation laying its best gifts at the feet of the conqueror, 
but it is the work of a Power acting the part of a regenerator, 
guiding the myriad hands in paths of reproductive industry, 
making the most of natural gifts, and supplementing them 
by all the appliances of modern science, developing the 
resources ungrudgingly yielded by a tropical climate, and 
adding to them, those dependent upon human labour and 
skill; constructing iron roads and water-ways, whereby 
all these products may be brought together, and finding for 
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them, by means of its many ocean transports, markets in far 
distant lands, for ever unattainable by native effort. These 
are some of the benefits which India has derived from British 
rule; but the Exhibition tells us more than this, it shows that the 
dominant Power is not unmindful of the educational, moral, and 
social needs of its subjects, and we are shown in the Administra- 
tive Court the governmental macbinery, by which the State is 
kept in working order ; there are exhibited the coinage and the 
stamps, the railways and irrigation works, the military, naval, 
and police organization, the mode of distributing the 184 
millions of letters delivered yearly, in a country still insufficiently 
traversed by public roads, and teeming with snakes and beasts 
of prey. The educational work of the Empire is illustrated by 
the model of a Bombay school, and by the various means and 
appliances adopted for the education of the 2,790,061 children 
inspected in 1883 in the 111,237 Government schools. As we 
study these things, and endeavour to take in the statistics 
brought before us, we see more plainly than ever, not only 
the vast importance of the numerous States and depend- 
encies which go to make the great Indian Empire, but also the 
enormous responsibility resting upon its rulers. Even the 
seasons must be watched and anticipated, or famine following 
upon drought will claim its million’ victims, ere the relief 
ungrudgingly sent can be distributed to the sufferers. That our 
rule hitherto, if not faultless, has yet been fairly successful, we 
believe this Exhibition will testify; but there is no room for 
experimental government. Tried and approved methods must 
be continued with a firm hand, till the discordant elements are 
fairly amalgamated, and the prejudices of religious differences 
and social caste yield to the enlightenment of education; and 
the length of time requisite for this may be estimated by what 
we have pointed out regarding the multitudinous races which go 
to make up this mighty empire. 

The exhibits from that which was formerly British Burmah, 
but which is now a portion of the Burmese Empire lately added 
to the British possessions in the East, are displayed amongst those 
of India, and include very elaborate carvings, jewellery, lacquered 
ware, and cloths of native manufacture; and doubtless the 
commercial activity of India will soon extend itself over the 
newly acquired territory. 

The great Island of Ceylon, which, with its dependencies, the 
Maldive Islands, form a Crown Colony, exhibits its wares in a 
court divided from India by a porch, or gateway, copied from 
the Buddhist temple of the Sacred Tooth in Kandy, and carved 
in Ceylon by native workmen, and facing this, at the end of the 
court, is a large figure of Buddha, thus demonstrating to all, the 
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religion professed by the Sinhalese. Ceylon has long been noted 
for its pearl fishery, which is still an important industry, and 
pearls, with other gems, form a portion of the exhibits, which 
include gold and silver wares, carvings in ebony, satin-wood, and 
other native woods; but agriculture is the chief industry, and 
Government not only encourages the production of rice and 
cocoa-nut, which form the chief food of the natives, but has also 
introduced the cultivation of tea and coffee, the former of which 
is increasing so rapidly that 100,000 acres are now under culti- 
vation as tea gardens, and the exports have reached 3,700,000 lbs , 
and are confidently expected to rise to 26,000,000 within six 
years, Coffee has been cultivated for centuries, although not to 
any great extent until 1874-5, when the export reached nearly 
1,000,000 cwt., valued at nearly £5,000,000 ; but since that time 
disease has so injured the coffee plantations that many of them 
have been turned into tea gardens. Cinnamon and other spices 
form also a large portion of the exports of the island; and 
plumbago is one of the chief mineral products, having been 
exported to the amount of 240,000 cwt. in 1882. 

It is gratifying to find that the "great tanks, erected centuries 
before the Christian era, are being repaired and maintained by 
large Government grants annually, for these cannot fail to add 


to the prosperity of this most interesting island, by securing to 
the rural population a constant supply of that prime necessary— 


water. 

It is impossible here to dwell upon those exhibits which, both 
in the Indian and Ceylon sections, will most interest the general 
public, such as the great Indian jungle, illustrative of the fauna 
and flora of the country, the models of natives in every variety 
of costume, the shops, with their Indian buyers and sellers, the 
photographs of native princes and of the splendid ruins and 
temples of India and Ceylon, the paintings of scenery, and the 
utensils, weapons, ornaments, and religious emblems of the wild 
tribes in the interior. The complex Hindoo mythology is illus- 
trated by images of the various gods of the Pantheon, and the 
gods of the Nicobarese, and the masks of the devil dancers of 
Ceylon, form conspicuous objects; but these do not illustrate 
progress, we theretore leave them to be studied by the anthro- 
pologist and archeologist, and pass on to the great colonies which 
are so well represented, and which, from their comparative youth, 
show more clearly the effects of modern enterprise. 

The Dominion of Canada, stretching right across the American 
continent from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and embracing an area 
of 3,500,000 square miles, with a population of about 5,000,000, 
was ceded to Great Britain by the Treaty of Paris, in 1763; but 
it was only in 1867 that the several provinces—Ontario, Quebec, 
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Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick—were united into one 
Dominion. In 1870 Manitoba and the North-west, which had 
until then been held by the Hudson’s Bay Company, and in 1871 
British Columbia, were added to the Dominion. This then may 
be looked upon as a new colony, and as such its progress will 
appear marvellous. In 1884 the revenue amounted to upwards 
of £6,000,000, whilst the imports were valued at £24,000,000, 
and the exports at nearly £19,000,000. These exports consist 
largely of timber, which in 1884 produced nearly £6,000,000 ; 
of cereals and dairy produce, the latter now well known every- 
where; and of furs, which were at one time regarded as the 
chief or only product of the North-west ; but the land of that 
wide region is now found to be excellent for agriculture, and 
every year sees the settler pushing his way farther and farther to 
the North-west, opening up fresh tracts, and carrying with him 
the plough and the railway almost simultaneously; for Canada, 
almost more than any of the colonies, has devoted herself to the 
construction of railroads, and the great line recently completed, 
which runs right through the Dominion, uniting the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans, is not only a magnificent example of colonial 
energy, but is also a work of Imperial importance, since it pro- 
vides an alternative route to our Eastern Empire, besides opening 
up great tracts of agricultural land still awaiting cultivation, and 
fields of coal, gold, silver, copper, lead, and iron of great 
importance, but hitherto only partially developed. The fisheries 
of Canada are of immense value, but Newfoundland, so long 
famed for its cod fisheries, has not yet joined the Dominion, and 
forms a separate colony. 

The show made by Canada, in the present Exhibition, is very 
extensive, but not so varied in character as that of some of the 
other colonies ; it consists chiefly, as may be supposed, of agri- 
cultural products and machinery, and is too shoppy in appearance 
to be attractive, but as the outcome of nineteen years of 
commercial progress it is magnificent. The agricultural imple- 
ments strike us as far superior to our own, the cereals appear to 
be of splendid quality, and the vegetables and fruits are such as 
would certainly take prizes in the old country; they also 
exhibit honey and fish, dried and tinned, particularly lobsters, 
in profusion. Timber, and furniture manufactured from the 
principal woods, also make a grand show, but these are not 
the only things demanding notice, there are exhibits from 
the various schools, universities and scientific institutes of the 
colony, maps and drawings, displays of minerals, ethnological 
collections (very meagre), and a grand trophy of furs and the 
wild animals from which the hunters and trappers of the North- 
west have so long supplied the European markets, and which 
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still form the largest item in the exports of the Dominion, 
amounting to upwards of £5,000,000; the forests ranking next 
at about £4,000,000, and agricultural products about £3,000,000. 
Full statistics would here be impossible, but sufficient has been 
said to show that the Canadian Dominion is one rapidly increas- 
ing in prosperity, developing her boundless resources, agricultural 
and mineral, the latter including gold, coal, copper, iron, anti- 
mony, lead, silver and other minerals of less value ; and with the 
completion of the Canadian Pacific Railway and its extensions, 
it is confidently expected that new openings for commerce will 
be found, and a traffic commenced with India, China and the 
Pacific coasts of South America. 

The population of Canada has increased rapidly. In 1871 
the total was 3,687,024; in 1881 it had risen to 4,324,810; of 
these the larger number are of British blood, but there are 
1,298,927 of French origin, many Germans, and about 100,000 
Indians, the feeble remnant of the aborigines; of these the 
portion settled in the older provinces have become civilized and 
contented, and the present Exhibition contains many specimens 
of their handicraft, but in Manitoba, the North-west, and British 
Columbia, many tribes still remain in a state of savagery ; they 
are, however, gathered into reserves,‘and their property is pro- 
tected by the Government. On the whole, they are loyal and 
contented, but the half-breeds are sometimes turbulent and 
rebellious, as was shown last year in the outbreak under Riel, 
which was so promptly and easily quelled. 

We must here say a few words on Newfoundland, the first of 
our possessions in this part of the world, although long siuace 
outrivalled by newer and more fertile lands. Newfoundland 
was discovered by Cabot on Midsummer Day, 1497, and it soon 
became known to the world as a great fishing station, and was 
taken formal possession of by Sir Humphrey Gilbert in the name 
of Queen Elizabeth. The cod fishery is still the chief industry, 
but it also exports cod-liver oii, seal skins and oil, and copper ore, 
the whole amounting to nearly £2,000,000, but varying accord- 
ing to the season. Of late years the copper mines have been 
worked very successfully, and bid fair to add largely to the 
exports of the colony. The population is estimated at 180,000, 
but the aborigines, the Beothucs, have died out, the last seea 
alive was in 1829. 

The colony of Newfoundland includes Labrador, very valu- 
able as a fishing station for seal, cod and salmon, and the island 
of Anticoste, at the mouth of the river St. Lawrence; this island 
has only a few inhabitants, but the fisheries in the surrounding 
seas are very extensive. Newfoundland, although not so pro- 
gressive as Canada, is yet very valuable on account of its 
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command of the fisheries, and it is a pity that it is not represented 
in the present Exhibition. 

Geographically, thousands of miles separate Canada from the 
great group of coloniesin Australasia, but in the Exhibition they 
are near neighbours, and although unlike in natural features, 
there is a strong family likeness, distinguishing all as the 
children of one mother, alike in energy, though differing in age, 
sizeand strength. he Australasian colonies include New South 
Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Queensland, Western Australia, 
Tasmania, New Zealand, to which may be added Fiji and New 
Guinea, a wonderful group occupying the whole of the great 
sub-continent of Australia, with the adjoining islands of Tasmania. 
on the south, Melville and other small islands on the north, New 
Guinea, Fiji and New Zealand in the adjoining seas. Here then 
we possess an empire of no mean size, containing within itself 
all the necessary elements of wealth, power and stability, but 
united to the mother country even more than any of the other 
colonies of Great Britain by the ties of blood; for whereas in 
India the foreign element far outweighs the European, and in 
Canada the French, Germans, and Indians almost balance the 
British in numbers, in the Australasian colonies, except in New 
Guinea and Fiji, the population is almost wholly of British 
descent, and the rapid progress made by these Antipodean lands 
speaks volumes in praise of the energetic character of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, and its power of seizing every coign of vantage, and 
developing it into something great and profitable, spite of 
difficulties and dangers. 

The first of our colonies in these distant southern seas was. 
New South Wales. To the Dutch or Portuguese belongs the 
honour of the discovery of Australia, in the seventeenth century, 
but it was the famous navigator, Captain Cook, who took posses- 
sion of Botany Bay in 1770, a name which for many years 
became a by-word, owing to the use of that region as a penal 
settlement ; that reproach has, however, been long removed, and 
for the last thirty-five years the progress of the colony has been 
marked, although not unvarying. A constitution was granted 
to New South Wales in 1548, Port Philip was separated from 
it in 1851, and formed into a distinct colony under the name of 
Victoria, and in 1859 another portion separated itself and is now 
known as Queensland. These secessions, as they may be termed, 
have not, however, weakened the parent colony, but have rather 
added to her power, by enabling her to concentrate her strength 
in developing her own vast resources; in this she has been 
greatly assisted by the foresight of some of her governors, and 
foremost among the benefactors of the colony must be named 
Captain John MacArthur, who introduced the merino sheep and 
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the vine, two of the principal sources of her present wealth ; the 
export of wool in 1884 being 319,477 baies, valued at nine and 
a half millions sterling, whilst Australian wine is fast growing in 
public favour, the area of land occupied by vines in 1883 being 
4374 acres, producing 589,604 gallons of wine and 4162 gallons 
of brandy. Sugar is also cultivated extensively, and fruits are 
grown with great success, many of them, especially apples, pears, 
and grapes, having found their way to South Kensington in 
good condition, and, as we can testify, of excellent flavour, 
although at present not sufficiently low in price to compete with 
nearer markets, The fauna and flora of the colony are also well 
represented in the Exhibition, the various beautiful native woods 
being exhibited both in the natural and manufactured form, 
whilst the fine arts are represented by splendid photographs, by 
paintings and engravings, some on shell; by one very fine group 
of statuary in marble—Jephthah and his daughter—by pottery, 
and by art needlework done by pupils of the several schools. 

But, after all, the mineral wealth of Australia is the main 
source of its prosperity ; this perhaps is less apparent in the New 
South Wales court than in that of Victoria, although the yield 
of gold from 1851, the date of its first discovery, to 1883 is 
estimated at over £35,000,000 ; and there are also large exhibits 
of silver, copper, zinc, and tin, besides a large quantity of coal. 

The pastoral and agricultural products of the colony are 
represented by wool and different kinds of grain, and there are 
also exhibits of preserved fish and oysters. There are besides 
exhibited in the New South Wales court many curiosities from 
New Guinea, and photographs of the country taken during the 
expedition of General Scratchley last year, when a protectorate 
was proclaimed over a large portion of that very interesting, but 
little known, island. 

Perhaps, of all the Australian colonies, Victoria is the one of 
which the remarkable progress is the most distinctly seen in the 
present Exhibition. The growth of this colony since 1851, 
during the thirty-five years of its separate existence, is simply 
marvellous. At one end of the court is displayed a group of 
natives in the condition in which they were when first discovered, 
with their bark huts, or rather shelters, their boomerangs, 
spears and shields, surrounded by the fauna and flora of the 
country, and we are told that this represents the spot, forty years 
ago, upon which Melbourne with its 325,000 inhabitants now 
stands. If we look at the great town as represented on one of 
the panels in the entrance hall, and compare it with this wild 
scene, it seems like the transformation scene in a pantomime 
rather than a fact of the world’s history, and if we examine the 
products of this wonderful colony, we are more and more 
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astonished at the development displayed in every branch of 
industry. This enormous and unprecedented progress is doubt- 
less due mainly to the extensive gold fields of Victoria. “In 
1850,” says the Official Catalogue, “only fifteen years after its 
settlement, Port Philip had a revenue of £230,000, its exports 
amounted to nearly £1,000,000 sterling, and its population had 
increased by rapid strides to 76,000.” This was a year before the 
discovery of gold, which “uplifted the colony in a night to the 
position of a nation and a power in the world, and advanced her 
destinies hundreds of years at one bound.” As may be supposed, 
gold holds a prominent place in the exhibits of the colony. A 
huge gateway of gilded blocks represents the yield cf gold, 
estimated at £216,000,000 sterling, and near to this is exhibited 
models of the most remarkable nuggets discovered ; also maps 
of the gold fields, geological specimens of the various minerals 
found in the colony, and a beautiful model of a quartz-crushing 
machine.* The wealth extracted from the soil does not, however, 
end with gold and other minerals; its forests of timber yield 
abundantly, and its soil produces an unlimited supply of grain ; 
wine also is made of excellent quality, and sheep and cattle 
yield meat (tinned for export), as well as wool and leather. The 
exports are now valued at upwards of £16,000,000, and its imports 
at £20,000,000 ; exports of pastoral produce yielding £10,000,000, 
those of agriculture £6,000,000, whilst the yearly value of 
manufactured goods is estimated at £13,500,000. The wealth 
thus accumulated, aided by loans from the mother country, has 
been largely expended in public works, and the country is 
traversed by 1700 miles of railway, whilst schools and univer- 
sities have been established and subsidized by Government. 
Victorians may well be proud of their colony, which is nearly as 
large as Great Britain and Ireland combined, nor do they devote 
all their energies to the useful labour of developing their fields 
of gold and of corn, for in art their progress is as marked as in 
agriculture, and some of the paintings, both landscapes and 
flowers, in this court, are extremely beautiful, whilst there is a 
piece of tapestry done by the pupils of a ladies’ school, which 
could not be equalled in our modern art needlework exhibits ; 
and the pottery is making rapid strides towards our best works. 
South Australia is a much older and more extensive colony 
than Victoria, comprising not only the southern part of the great 
island, but all the central portion, right through to the Indian 
Ocean. It was first observed and partially explored by Captain 
Sturt in 1831, and was formed into a colony by Act of Parlia- 





* A full sized machine is at work in the grounds crushing quartz and pro- 
ducing gold from tons of ore sent for exhibition. 
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ment in 1834, the Act providing that no criminals should ever 
be transported to any part of the colony. 

The mineral wealth of South Australia consists rather of 
copper than of gold, although the latter has been found within 
its limits. In the Exhibition a great gateway of copper ingots 
has been raised, not particularly elegant, but a substantial proof 
of the amount of metal smelted by the company which erects 
it ; there are also exhibits of gold, silver, copper, and iron ores, 
and in agricultural products, cereals, fruits, jams, pickles, and a 
very large display of wines of different kinds, also vinegar, 
cordials, and aérated waters. There is also a curious exhibit of 
stuffed sheep, to show the breed (which is merino), and a great 
number of fleeces, one of the exhibitors announcing that he 
sheared last season 75,000, whilst other flocks are noted, consist- 
ing of 65,000, 31,000, and other large numbers. Ostriches and 
ostrich feathers are also exhibited, whilst in the fine arts, there 
are paintings, sculptures, photographs, and some beautiful orna- 
ments of emu eggs mounted in silver. All this is very creditable to 
a colony which, notwithstanding its vast territorial extent, is very 
sparsely populated, the inhabitants at the last census numbering 
only 279,865, exclusive of aborigines, who are estimated at 6346. 
An Australian Gully, illustrating the fauna and flora, and the 
mode of life of the aborigines, is a very attractive feature in the 
South Australian court. The exports of South Australia in 
1875 amounted to £4,805,050, and in 1884 to £6,623,704, and 
the imports at the latter date were £5,749,353, the United 
Kingdom supplying £2,983,296. The wheat crop in 1834 
was upwards of 14,000,000 bushels, the wool was valued 
at nearly £3,000,000 sterling, and the wine produced was 
473,535 gallons; there were 1035 miles of railway open for 
traffic, 227 public schools, 287 private schools, and 112 country 
institutes with libraries attached. Such is progress in Australia, 
and the same tale is repeated in Queensland, which has only 
been in existence as a colony since 1859. With a tropical 
climate and a population of only 325,000, she has yet succeeded 
in distancing some of the older colonies; her wool amounts to 
50,000,000 Ibs. annually, her cattle number 4,250,000, and her 
sheep 9,300,000, whilst her imports and exports, which in 1860 
was £1,267,500, in 1884 reached a total of £11,055,840. There 
are 1407 miles of railway, and 11,636 miles of telegraph wires 
in the colony, and there are 425 State schools. Maize, rice, 
wheat, sugar, arrowroot, tobacco, coffee, cotton, and various 
fruits are among the products, and many of these are exhibited, 
as also a trophy denoting that gold, to the amount of £17,623,284, 
has been found; beautiful pearls,including one black,and enormous 
shells to show the product of mother-of-pearl ; there are also some 
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beautiful specimens of opal, splendid cedar woods, marbles, and 
tin ; whilst in manufactures, leather, ropes, vegetable oils, chiefly 
prepared from the various eucalypti, dyes, sugar, wine, and a 
great many others are exhibited ; but as yet the exports consist 
largely of raw material, and the sugar industry has been checked 
by want of labour, the importation of Polynesians and of Indian 
coolies having been forbidden, whilst European labour is too dear 
and too scarce to be employed with profit; but immigration is 
encouraged, and in time doubtless this difficulty will be over- 
come. Western Australia, formerly known as the Swan River 
Settlement, occupies the whole of the west of Australia from 
north to south, an immense territory 1,000,000 square miles in 
extent, but very thinly peopled, the whole white population 
numbering only 32,000. Yet this handful of Europeans has 
contrived to increase its revenue from £157,775 in 1875 to 
£291,317 in 1885, its exports having risen during the same period 
from £391,217 to £405,693, the chief itemsbeing lead ore, pearls, 
and mother-of-pearl, horses, sandal-wood, guano, wool, and 
timber ; of the latter some magnificent specimens of the Jarrah 
(Eucalyptus marginata) are exhibited, as also of the Karri 
(Eucalyptus diversicolor), almost equally beautiful; there is also 
a display of furniture made from native woods of various kinds, 
the timber of this colony appearing of extraordinary size and value. 
There are exhibits of wool, a great trophy of mother-of-pearl 
shells, and the very remarkable pearl called the Southern Cross, 
valued at £10,000; cereals (wheat, barley, oats), preserved and 
tinned fish and fish oils, raisins and other dried fruits, preserves, 
wine and beer, and in art-work some very creditable paintings and 
photographs ; there are also some flags made in the colony of 
native silk,and honey from bees which were first imported, but 
have become wild and very abundant. The mineral wealth of the 
colony has not been thoroughly explored, but specimens of gold, 
copper, lead, and iron are sent, and even as we write the rumour 
comes of the discovery of rich gold fields, which, if authenticated, 
will cause this young colony to forge ahead like the other 
Australian colonies, and perhaps even more rapidly, since rail- 
ways are in course of construction, which will facilitate migration. 

Tasmania—one of the oldest of the Australian colonies, and 
not a whit less prosperous than its neighbours, with great 
mineral and agricultural wealth, and a peculiarly favourable 
climate—from some unexplained cause is not represented in the 
present Exhibition. We will therefore pass on to the very im- 
portant colony of New Zealand. 

New Zealand consists of two large islands and a smaller one, 
called Stewart’s Island. It is almost the antipodes of Great 
Britain, which it more nearly resembles in size and in 
climate than any of the other colonies; but it is far more 
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mountainous and picturesque than the mother country, and con- 
tains within it greater mineral wealth, gold to the extent of 
£1,730,992 having been exported in 1872, and although since 
then the output of the precious metal has decreased, it is 
probable that it wiil improve when machinery is brought to bear 
upon the gold-bearing quartz; and at all events the export of 
gold since 1857 has amounted to £41,000,000. It has, besides, 
very extensive coal fields, and also copper, iron, and petroleum ; 
but farm products form the chief source of wealth of the colony, 
the export of wool in 1884 having reached £3,267,327 ; the 
frozen meat trade, only recently developed, produced in 1884, 
£345,129; and Kauri gum, a specialty of New Zealand, is 
quoted at £342,151; whilst wheat produced £436,729; oats, 
£267,286; and timber, £152,932. 

New Zealand has been a British colony since 1840, in which 
year Auckland and Wellington, now large and flourishing towns 
on the North Island, were founded. ‘The population is esti- 
mated at 576,234 whites, and about 40,000 Maories; there are 
also about 5,000 Chinese. Woollen manufactories have been 
established, as also dairy factories and boot factories ; agricultural 
implements, carriages, and machinery of various kinds are made, 
and eighty-three steamers have been built and their machinery 
supplied by New Zealand workmen. Tobacco, beer, paper, and 
a variety of other useful articles, are also made in the colony. 

Specimens of all these things, and many more, appear among 
the exhibits, but that which especially calls for notice is the 
great advance made in art. The pictures exhibited in the Albert 
Hall, and those of Maories in the New Zealand Court, are 
not only delineations of scenery and apparently faithful portraits, 
but they are something more—they are works of art of no mean 
order. The same may be said of the photographs, which in all 
the courts—perhaps because of the warmer and brighter sun— 
show to great advantage beside those of our own leaden skies. 
The furniture made of the beautiful colonial woods is also taste- 
ful and apparently durable. 

The comparatively small Crown colony of Fiji is included in 
the Australasian group, but is as yet too young to call for much 
comment, having only come under British rule in 1874; never- 
theless the trade of the islands has increased considerably since 
that date. Sugar, cocoa-nuts, and copra form the chief exports. 
The population is much mixed, owing to the introduction of 
Polynesian and coolie labourers. The natives number 114,891, 
and Europeans 3513; other races bringing the total up to 
127,444, Fiji has a small space allotted to it in the Exhibition, 
and makes a fair display, chiefly of native curiosities, mats, 
tappa cloth, pottery, kava bowls, &c. &c.; but there are also 
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various products of cultivation, such as coffee, tea, arrowroot, 
- rice, preserved fruit, &c. 
_ Turning to the African colonies, which next present themselves 
to our notice, we find in South Africa a group of States which 
have gradually been formed into two great colonies—the Cape of 
Good Hope and Natal. The former has been under British rule 
since 1806, but has grown gradually by the annexation of native 
States, consequent upon wars, or the necessity of protecting 
the natives from various enemies, until it has come to include 
British Kaffraria, Transkei, Walvisch Bay, Griqualand West, St. 
John’s River Territory, Tembuland, Gcalekaland, and other small 
States, most of which were long under British protection before 
it became necessary to incorporate them with the Cape Colony. 
Here, as in India, natives of various races form by far the largest 
portion of the population, and, as in Canada, there are two 
European peoples which have from time to time striven for 
mastery, and are even now in a state of ferment, greatly aggra- 
vated by Mr. Gladstone’s policy of yielding to armed rebellion. 
The numbers of each at present occupying Cape Colony are 
given as whites, chiefly British and Dutch, 340,000 ; coloured, 
including Kaffirs, Hottentots, Bushmen, and Malays 900,000. 
Its revenue for 1883-4 was £2,949,950; its exports in 1884 
amounted to £6,945,674, imports £5,249,000. At the beginning 
of the century the exports only amounted to £15,000, consisting 
chiefly of grain, cattle, and wine, but the imports have doubled, 
and the exports trebled, since 1860, and the latter now include 
wine, brandy, coffee, aloes, argol, bones, buchu leaves, copper ore, 
ostrich feathers, dried fruits, guano, angora hair, hides, horns, 
skins, wool, tobacco, and, last but not least, diamonds. It was the 
discovery of the latter in Griqualand West that gave the great 
impetus to trade which is shown in the large increase of imports 
and exports. Diamond mining was commenced in 1868, and 
the various mines have yielded since then no less than 
£31,772,476 declared value, and this immense sum does not 
represent the entire yield, as there is a great deal of illicit diamond 
dealing. From these figures it will be readily understood that 
the diamond industry forms one of the chief features in the 
Cape section of the Exhibition. There is a beautiful model of 
the Bultfontein mine, with all the machinery in working order, 
sections and maps of other mines, a large diamond washing 
machine, in which the real blue ground from various mines is 
washed and sorted daily, and in which several good sized diamonds 
have already been found, @ propos of which, a curious fact may be 
mentioned, which is, that the diamonds are so distributed in the 
matrix as to average so many carats to the load of blue ground 
with almost mathematical certainty. There is also an enor- 
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mous number of diamonds in the rough exhibited, some speci- 
mens being very curious in shape and colour, two or three some- 
times appearing as if welded together, and remarkable to 
relate, the two halves of one diamond were found several feet 
apart. The whole process of cutting and polishing the gem is 
also illustrated by Messrs. Ford & Wright, who have established 
diamond cutting works in rivalry of the celebrated Amsterdam 
works. Another new mineral production from the Cape, likely 
to come greatly into fashion for ornamental purposes, is croci- 
dolite, a form of asbestos somewhat resembling the gem called 
cat’s-eye, Another article of luxury forming a great feature in 
the South African exhibits is ostrich feathers. Ostrich farming, 
which a few years ago was the most productive industry in South 
Africa, has fallen very low, owing probably to over-production, 
but it is still profitable, and may revive when the present depres- 
sion has passed away, and when luxury may again be indulged ; 
for of all ornaments the ostrich feather is the most elegant. 
Cape wines are now beginning to find favour in the English 
market, and, with brandy, are exhibited, the produce of the 
70,000,000 of vines planted in 1875, being 4,500,000 gallons 
of wine, and 1,000,000 gallons of brandy, and among the pro- 
gressive industries of the Cape may be mentioned gold and 
copper mining, tobacco planting, and the cultivation of maize, 
wheat, and other cereals. Wool and mohair are also increasing 
in export value. It may fairly be assumed that notwithstanding 
the great wave of depression which is now passing over the 
whole of South Africa, there are still many signs of progress, 
chief among which may be mentioned the development of the 
railway and telegraph systems, and the construction of harbours 
and other public works. Of railways there are now 1603 miles 
in the colony, and 4219 miles of telegraph. South Africa is 
still par excellence the hunter’s paradise, and there is at the 
Exhibition a trophy of heads and horns quite bewildering in 
number, size, and variety. One portion of the exhibits in the Cape 
section must not be overlooked, which is the various handicrafts 
of the natives educated at the Lovedale Institute, the object of 
which is to raise and elevate the native by means of industrial 
work, The great success of the plan adopted may be seen in 
the furniture, blacksmith’s work, waggon-making, printing, book- 
binding, and needlework exhibited. Nor must we omit to 
mention the beautiful oil paintings of scenery, photographs 
and drawings of flowers, and a fine collection of paintings by 
the late Thomas Baines, illustrative of historical scenes, native 
habits, &c. &c. , 

Natal became a British colony in 1843, having previously 
undergone many vicissitudes. It was at first united to Cape 
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Colony, but in 1856 was formed into a separate colony. There 
have been many wars with Zulus and Dutch, but the country 
appears now tolerably settled, although the Zulus in Zululand, 
and the Dutch in the Transvaal, are still unquiet neighbours, 
especially as the population consists of such a large proportion 
of Zulus and other natives, the Europeans numbering only 
35,453, to 361,766 African natives, and 27,276 Hindoo and 
Chinese coolies. The latter are employed in the cultivation of 
tea, sugar, coffee, cotton, and tropical fruits, also maize and 
indigo, all of which form profitable articles of commerce. Sheep 
and ostrich farming are also carried on successfully, as well as the 
breeding of cattle, in which latter occupation the Kaffirs are 
largely interested. The exports in 1884 amounted to £957,918, 
whilst the imports were estimated at £1,675,850. Among the 
exhibits in the Natal section, the maize (locaily mealies), owing 
to its splendid size, is especially striking, whilst the tea, sugar, 
coffee, and tobacco, appear of excellent quality. In minerals, 
coal seems the most prominevt, specimens from several mines 
being exhibited ; there are also specimens of gold and copper 
ores, plumbago and asbestos, and the woods, both of Natal and 
the Cape, are very varied and beautiful. We are glad to see 
that Natal has sent to the Exhibition not only jams, dried and 
preserved fruits, chutneys and cayenne pepper, but also fresh 
ripe fruits. As Natal has a fine climate, an abundance of sun, 
and constant steam communication with England, its colonists 
might, we think, do more than they do in supplying English 
markets with the natural produce of the soil, and that an attempt 
might also be made to send over oysters, with which the seas 
abound, and perhaps to supplement the diamond and gold 
industries by a pearl fishery. 

The other group of African colonies is to be found on the 
West Coast, and includes four small colonies, with a stretch of 
country on the Niger recently added to the empire. These 
colonies, named severally the Gold Coast Colony, Lagos, Sierra 
Leone and Gambia, are little known, and as their climate is 
very unhealthy, the inhabitants are almost entirely natives, but 
judging by the exhibits from these countries, they have made a 
considerable advance in civilization under European guidance. 
Native cloths and embroideries in silk and cotton, baskets, mats, 
and pottery, gold, silver, and brass ornaments, coloured and em- 
broidered leather work—these are the chief manufactures, and 
all of a barbaric type, although the various cloths are very 
beautiful. Formerly this portion of the African coast was the 
great mart for slaves from the interior, but now the inland trade 
consists chiefly of ivory and monkey skins, whilst the products 
of the colonies themselves include gold, palm kernels and oil, 
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cotton, india rubber, beeswax, and various grains and seeds. 
The gold shown at the Exhibition consists largely of the 
indemnity paid by King Koffee after the Ashantee war, and is 
extremely interesting, being mostly of ancient manufacture, 
strongly resembling that in our museums from Ireland and 
ancient Etruria, as also that discovered by Dr. Schliemann in 
Mycenz. The gold ore exhibited is very rich, but the mines have 
to depend upon native labour, and consequently their develop- 
ment is slow, nevertheless a great deal of gold has found its way 
to Europe from this coast ever since the fifteenth century, and it 
is estimated that altogether as much as forty or fifty millions has 
been thus obtained. But the principal revenue from exports is 
derived from palm oil and rubber, the latter having increased 
from 64 cwt. in 1882 to 1552 cwt. in 1884. Some of the most 
interesting of the exhibits are illustrative of the Fetish worship 
of the natives, consisting of masks and figures of men and 
animals, with charms of various kinds, also a great variety of 
uncouth musical instruments and implements of agriculture. 
Mahometan influence is plainly seen in many of the ornamental 
designs, but the whole display is that of a savage people 
struggling into civilization. The Gambia was taken over by 
Queen Elizabeth, but the advance of the colony has been slow. 
Sierra Leone was ceded by a native chief in 1787, and served as 
a depdt for freed negroes, and Lagos was also ceded by a native 
chief in 1861, whilst the Gold Coast was ceded by the Dutch in 
1871. 

St. Helena, Ascension, and Tristan da Cunha may properly 
be included among the African colonies. They are chiefly im- 
portant as points of call for British vessels, but can hardly be 
cited as progressive colonies, although they each contribute 
something to the Exhibition. Ascension is, however, important 
from its turtles, which supply our aldermanic feasts. 

Once more crossing the Atlantic, we find a group of colonies 
of considerable importance, consisting of Jamaica, the Bahamas, 
the Bermudas, the Virgin Islands, the Leeward and the Wind- 
ward Islands, Barbados, and Trinidad, with British Guiana on the 
South American continent, and British Honduras in North 
America. Taking these West Indian colonies as cited above, 
we first turn our attention to Jamaica. Discovered by Columbus, 
it was conquered from the Spanish in the time of Cromwell, who 
encouraged emigration to it with success, and it long deserved 
the name of the “brightest gem in the British diadem.” But it 
has fallen upon evil days, the sugar industry has declined greatly 
since the manumission of the slaves, and is still further injured 
by the unjust foreign bounty system ; nevertheless, the colony has 
been striving toregain some of her former prosperity by developing 
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her great natural resources, and the present Exhibition shows 
not only sugar, rum, and coffee, but also woods, spices, cocoa, 
arrowroot, cinchona, oils, and preserved fruits as products of 
Jamaica, The population of the island is estimated at 580,000, 
of which the whites number only 14,432, and the exports in 1884 
were valued at £1,614,583. 

The Bahamas consist of twenty-nine small islands in the 
Atlantic, off the coast of Florida, the largest, New Providence, 
being about twenty-one miles long by seven in breadth; the 
population in 1881 was 44,000, of whom 14,000 were whites, 
and the remainder the descendants of emancipated slaves. The 
Bahamas have been nominally under British rule since the days 
of Queen Elizabeth, but have only had a settled government 
since the American War of Independence. The chief exports 
are sponge, shells, pearls, corals, tortoiseshell, ambergris, trepang 
and turtle, of which the latter is valued at £600 per annum, 
whilst shells realized £1200 per annum, pearls £3000, and sponge 
in 1885 £58,000. In 1874 the value of this export was only 
£16,000, but in 1883 it rose to £60,000. In the present Exhi- 
bition the products exhibited, in addition to those named, con- 
sist of native woods, ropes made of fibres of various plants, turbot 
skins, preserved fruits, perfumery, and some cameos and carved 
ornaments, made at the Nassau Art School. 

The Bermudas were taken possession of by Sir George Somers 
in 1609, whence they are sometimes called ‘ Somers’ Islands.” 
The trade of these islands is chiefly with America, the imports in 
1884 amounting to £284,440, and the exports to £88,622, having 
declined from £109,155 in 1882 ; whilst the population increased 
from 12,121 in 1871 to 14,888 in 1884, of whom 8931 are 
coloured. They are not.represented in the Exhibition. 

The Leeward Islands, with which the Virgin Islands may be 
included, form the northern portion of the lesser Antilles. 
The chief of these islands are Antigua, St. Christopher, St. 
Kitts and Nevis, Dominica, and Montserrat. The latter has 
lately become well known from its various preparations of lime- 
juice, which form a conspicuous portion of its exhibits. The 
Virgin Islands send corals, minerals and preserves, with some 
interesting native coins. Dominica supplies a large number of 
ancient and modern Carib implements and curiosities, also cocoa, 
coffee, Jime-juice, quassia cups, cinnamon and other spices, and 
cassava meal and cakes, which might, we think, be more exten- 
sively exported, as also cassareep, which is an excellent sauce, 
and forms the basis of most of those in use; whilst from Antigua 
we find rum, sugar, pickles and preserves, ginger, arrowroot, 
honey, limes, and a variety of other useful products. 

The Windward Islands include Grenada, St. Lucia, St. 
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Vincent, and Tobago. Grenada, after having been ceded to 
Great Britain by the Treaty of Paris in 1763, was retaken 
by the French in 1779, but again yielded to Great Britain in 
1783, and in 1877, with Barbados, St. Vincent, Tobago, and 
St. Lucia, became a Crown colony. The estimated population 
of Grenada is 46,425; the chief article of produce is cocoa, 
which last year yielded 5,500,000 pounds, and also excellent 
fruits of all kinds, St. Lucia produces sugar, cocoa, and spices ; 
St. Vincent is famed for its arrowroot; and the chief exhibits 
of all these islands consist of these products, with fruits, cassava 
and sugar, which, notwithstanding the great depression, remains 
the staple manufacture of the West Indies. It is worthy of 
remark that Tobago, which is the least prosperous of these 
islands, is yet the most fully represented in the Exhibition, and 
sends, besides sugar, rum and molasses, a large collection of 
food products, oils, gums, dyes, medicines, and vegetable fibres, 
and also woods and minerals, Barbados was taken possession 
of in 1605, and the first Governor was appointed in 1625, since 
which time it has always formed a portion of the British Empire, 
and is therefore one of the oldest of our colonies. It is very 
thickly populated, the whites numbering 16,000, and the 
coloured 155,806; the latter appear more industrious and 
content than elsewhere, and sugar is still the chief product ; 
the fisheries are also a great source of wealth. Among the 
exhibits may be noticed cocoa, coffee, spices, and tobacco. 

Trinidad was captured from the Spaniards in 1797, and ceded 
to Great Britain by the Treaty of Amiens. Although Trinidad, 
like all the West Indies, has suffered from the ‘abolition of 
slavery, it may be looked upon as a prosperous colony, the 
revenue having risen steadily till last year, and the exports and 
imports having increased also; coolie immigration has been of 
great benefit; and although sugar continues to be the chief 
product, it is supplemented by many others, especially coffee, 
cocoa, and chocolate, fruits, seeds, oils, and vegetables, which all 
find a place in the Exhibition. 

British Guiana has belonged to Great Britain since 1803, and 
is almost wholly dependent upon the sugar industry. In 1885 
the quantity produced was 106,532 hogsheads; the population 
numbers 264,000, and consists of Europeans, aborigines, West 
Indians, Portuguese, Africans, Chinese, and East Indians, 
reckoned at 92,000 in 1885. Besides sugar, British Guiana 
exhibits various fine woods, more than one hundred in number ; 
also a number of vegetable fibres, gums, oils, and barks, fruits, 
cassava bread, cassareep, and a variety of fruits. 

British Honduras, on the North American continent, although 
settled at least 200 years ago, only became a colony in 1862; its 
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chief wealth lies in its beautiful mahogany and logwood, but 
fruit is grown for the American markets, and also sugar ; many 
valuable fibre plants are indigenous, as also the cocoa-tree and 
the vanilla bean. The labour question is the chief difficulty 
here as in all the West Indies, but coolie labour has been intro- 
duced, and is found to be satisfactory. 

Crossing the American Isthmus, and voyaging over the North 
Pacific, we come to a group of Asiatic colonies, and to several 
islands scattered through the Indian Ocean, which must by no 
means be omitted in treating of the British Colonial Empire ; 
and first the island of Hong Kong, ceded to Great Britain in 
1841. It is essentially Chinese in the character of its manufac- 
tures, its inhabitants consisting mainly of natives of the Flowery 
Land. Hong Kong is of great importance as a shipping port, 
being the fourth largest in the world. 

British North Borneo is also highly important from its 
numerous fine harbours; it has only been a British colony since 
1877, but may be looked upon as prosperous and progressive. 
It exhibits timber, jungle and sea produce, and native manufac- 
tures, arms, and curios, all highly interesting. 

The Straits Settlements consist of the islands of Singapore, 
Penang, a strip of territory on the mainland, Malacca, and the 
native States of Perak, Selangor, and Sungei Ujong, under 
British protection. The population is mixed, consisting of 
Europeans, Malays, Chinese, and natives of India, numbering 
together 420,384. The chief products are tin, sugar, spices, rice, 
tapioca, sago, hides, horns, gum, coffee and tobacco, and the 
united exports and imports have risen from £14,821,300 in 1859 
to £39,077,809 in 1884, whilst the revenue is £629,921. The 
exhibits are numerous and very interesting, but cannot here be 
enumerated ; amongst them are numerous ethnological collections. 
The importance of these colonies may be judged from the 
shipping, the number of vessels entering the various ports in 
1884, exclusive of native craft, being 5848, with a burthen of 
3,634,174 tons. 

Mauritius, including the Seychelles Islands, and about seventy 
other small islands, scattered over the Indian Ocean, is a Crown 
colony, and produces sugar, rum, vanilla, and aloe fibre. 
Mauritius was captured from the French by the East India 
Company in 1510, and England was confirmed in its possession 
by the Treaty of Paris, in 1814; it is of great use as a shipping 
port. It sends to the Exhibition a great variety of native woods, 
as also sugar, drugs and medicines, whilst the Seychelles contri- 
bute woods, tobacco, soaps, arrowroot, vanilla, &c. 

Taking the Red Sea route homewards, we come to Aden, Perim, 
and Socotra, the former on the Arabian coast, the two latter being 
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islands lying at the entrance to the Red Sea, and therefore of 
great importance as safe-guarding the passage of the Straits of 
Babel-Mandeb. Aden is also a coaling station, and exports 
coffee, dyes, feathers, gums, spices, &c., to the annual value of 
£1,448,890. Entering tae Mediterranean by the Suez Canal, 
we come to our last group of colonies—Cyprus, Malta and 
Gibraltar. Cyprus, ceded to England in 1877, has risen rapidly 
in prosperity under British rule, as may be seen by the exports 
and imports, which together, in 1878, were valued at £334,979, 
whilst in 1884—5 they amounted to £591,896. The island sends 
to the present Exhibition a variety of cereals, cotton, wool, silk, 
very fine embroideries, tobacco and wine, also minerals and 
woods, implements of agriculture of an Old World type, but 
extremely interesting, and that which is of the greatest import- 
ance to the island, the invention for destroying locusts, whereby 
this pest has been almost exterminated in Cyprus. Malta, a 
small but very important colony, from its use as a military and 
naval station, sends to the Exhibition samples of its well-known 
and very beautiful lace and jewellery, but, in addition, exhibits 
some exquisite lace-like carvings in stone; there are also some 
beautiful musical instruments and models of ships and boats, as 
well as life-sized models of the old knights of Malta, in their 
antique armour, gold and silk embroideries and tapestry, with 
the method of restoring ancient Gobelin work. In economical 
and agricultural products, we find potatoes, jams and preserves, 
cigars and cigarettes, cotton stuffs, mule cloths and hosiery, 
candles, soaps and leather works; and also baskets, brooms and 
mats made by the prisoners and lunatics. 

In this hasty sketch we have omitted Gibraltar, the key to 
the Mediterranean, the Falkland Islands in the South Atlantic, 
valuable as a coaling and fishery station, and which export 
to England wool, hides, tussac grass, horns, bones and tallow, 
valued at £98,468; Heligoland, in the North Sea, with its 
fisheries of haddock and lobsters; and Port Hamilton, occupied 
only since 1884, commanding the entrance between the Yellow 
Sea and Sea of Japan, and which, when the route to India across 
the Pacific is established, may become extremely valuable. 

We have in the foregoing pages presented a very imperfect 
sketch of the various British colonies with their chief products, their 
progress under British rule, and their vast capabilities as shown 
in this remarkable Exhibition, and have in so doing journeyed 
on paper twice round the world, taking the two principal routes, 
vid the Cape and the Suez Canal, to find on each route colonies 
of vast importance, most of them growing with the force and 
rapidity of youthful giants, bidding fair at no distant date to be 
ready to go forth “ conquering and to conquer,” yet all at present 
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willing to yield allegiance to the small, yet vigorous, fatherland, 
which they still fondly regard as home. Varying in size, in 
climate, in natural resources, in mode of government, they all 
have this bond in common, for in each, the dominant class, 
though sometimes small in number as compared with the natives, 
is composed of sons of Britannia, and a rising against British 
authority in any one of these dependencies, would be of the 
nature of civil war. That our rule has on the whole been bene- 
ficent, and productive of peace and prosperity, the figures we 
have given sufficiently demonstrate; the exceptions to the rule 
of progress are few and tar between, and the varied systems of 
government, from the strict imperial and military rule of India, 
and the severe type of Crown colony resembling an autocracy, 
to the almost perfect freedom of Canada and the Australias, 
seem fairly suited to the exigencies of the governed ; for when- 
ever a colony has been found ripe for self-government, the boon 
has been ungrudgingly bestowed, and never again, we may be 
sure, will the faults be repeated, which deprived us of the United 
States, our most vigorous offspring. At the present time, 
politicians of all shades seem desirous of strengthening the 
bonds of amity which exist between the mother country and 
her colonies. Few, if any, would now dare to say, “ Perish 
India;” and if any one should still doubt the value and 
importance of our colonial possessions, let him follow us from 
court to court ef the Exhibition, and see how in every instance 
trade follows the flag; and, in confirmation of this, let him 
examine the statistics of Captain Colomb, and the very instruc- 
tive diagrams of Sir Rawson W. Rawson, appended to “ Her 
Majesty’s Colonies,” from which we extract a few of the most 
astounding figures. We find, then, first, that the area of the 
British colonies in 1884 was 7,938,422 square miles, containing 
a population of 213,918,000, whilst the Portuguese colonies, 
next in area, only extend over 705,778 square miles, with a 
population of 3,723,967, and the Dutch colonies, which have a 
population of 26,841,597, only extend to 682,792 square miles. 
The general trade of the United Kingdom, including imports 
and exports, amounted to £715,371,000, of which £186,358,000 
was with its colonies. The trade of France at the same period 
was £425,460,000, and the trade with its colonies was 
£21,056,000. The value of British and Irish produce exported 
to foreign countries in 1884 was £150,000,000, and to our 
colonies £80,000,000. Of the latter sum India took more than 
£30,000,000, Australia nearly £20,000,000, Canada £9,000,000, 
and the other colonies £22,500,000. In the case of India, this 
shows a rise of £6,000,0G60 since 1874, and nearly the same may 
be said of Australia; but in the other colonies there is a decrease 
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of from £1,000,000 to £3,000,000. The imports from India and 
the colonies to Great Britain during the same year (1884) were 
estimated at—India, £34,000,000; Australia, £22,000,000 ; 
Canada, £10,000,000 ; New Zealand, £6,000,000; Cape of Good 
Hope, £5,000,000; and so on down to Newfoundland and 
Natal, the imports from which were only a little over £500,000 
sterling each. In most cases there was a very considerable rise 
from the year 1874, amounting in Australia to upwards of 
£7,000,000, in India to £4,000,000, in New Zealand to 
£2,500,000, in the Straits Settlements and the Cape of Good 
Hope to £2,000,000; but in a few, as in Ceylon and the West 
Indies, there was a decline of nearly £2,000,000 in the same 
period. Probably, the statistics for last year would show a 
decline almost all round, but it may be safely prophesied that 
any decline will be only temporary, consequent upon the uni- 
versal depression, and it is, at all events, abundantly evident that 
the Colonies, India, and the United Kingdom are mutually 
dependent upon each other for the larger portion of their com- 
mercial prosperity, and, it may be added, that there is not an 
article, either of utility or luxury,-which cannot be supplied to 
our markets by India or our Colonies, and in almost every 
instance the supply would or could be increased to meet the 
demand, so that, in any emergency, as in the case of war, we 
might be wholly independent of foreign trade, if only we could 
secure the safe convoy of stores from our colonies; but in order 
to this it is necessary to provide not only a strong convoy, 
but also for the defence of the colonies themselves, which in 
many cases lie open to attack from an enemy. For this and for 
other reasons a federation of the whole Empire has been pro- 
posed, and is earnestly desired by the more thoughtful politicians 
both in the mother country and the colonies, where the idea of 
foreign domination would be regarded with horror and aversion, 
not only on account of the loss and ruin it would occasion by the 
sudden stoppage of trade, but also because of the severance of 
home ties and associations it would necessitate. ‘They therefore 
are willing and even anxious for such a bond of union as would 
include mutual aid in time of war, and a system of defence for 
their ports against the attacks of an enemy’s cruisers. 

But the federation and defence of a vast empire, of which the 
component parts are so widely scattered, and which differ so 
greatly in size and in power, are not easily accomplished ; they 
require statesmanship of no mean order, and unless some sudden 
emergency should arise to dispel the doubts and quicken the 
fears of the waverers, it may not be carried out for generations 
to come. The Royal Colonial Institute, of which the Prince of 
Wales is president, has worked long and earnestly in this great 
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cause, and has taken advantage of the present Exhibition, in 
which all parts of the empire are represented, to hold frequent 
conferences on this and similar subjects of Imperial importance, 
and especially emigration. At one of these Mr. Labilliere ably 
expounded the principles of a scheme of federation which he 
said “ should combine on an equitable basis the resources of the 
empire for the maintenance of common interests, and adequately 
provide for an organized defence of common rights.” This is the 
language of the Imperial Federation League, formed for the 
express purpose of promoting federal union between Great 
Britain and her colonies, which Mr. Labilliere went on to say 
must include “ equitable representation in an efficient Imperial 
Parliament, equitable system of taxation to raise Imperial 
revenue, equitable guarantee of all existing rights of provincial 
self-government, including control of fiscal policies.” But it is 
just here that difficulties apparently insuperable show themselves, 
and although the speakers who followed Mr. Labilliere were all 
in favour of the principle of Imperial federation, yet they brought 
out clearly the differences of opinion existing on the subject iu the 
various colonies. Sir Alexander Stuart (since deceased), speaking 
for New South Wales, a colony naturally proud of having sent a 
contingent to the help of the mother country in the Soudan cam- 
paign, said, “ Many of us have an extreme desire that the British 
navy should be strengthened in our respective seas, and some of us 
have offered to pay the additional expense involved in doing so. 
We do not wish to see England bear the expense of that which 
is for our good and not theirs specially, and we are, therefore, 
quite prepared to pay the additional expense ; but we would never 
dream of parting with the right to tax ourselves, in order that 
the British Admiralty might strengthen its resources by putting 
its hands into our pockets. We say we will find the money. 
It is no matter to you how we find it.” ‘Then other speakers 
made it plain that some of the cojonies, in agreeing to a scheme 
of federation, would expect some sort of protective tariff to 
enable them to compete successfully with foreigners, and this 
would certainly be the case with the West Indies, which 
have suffered so severely from the bounty system; but the 
majority of Englishmen would never consent to a return to pro- 
tection in any form, and thus it will be seen that the fiscal 
difficulties would be great. As to the Parliamentary Council, 
there would not seem to ke much objection to be urged against 
the representation of the colonies in a separate chamber, but it 
would hardly be possible to incorporate colonial representatives in 
the present House of Commons, since it is obvious that they could 
not vote in anything relating to the internal affairs of the 
United Kingdom. 1t is, however, of good augury that there is. 
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an almost unanimous desire on the part of the coléntesfor some 
firmer bond of union with the mother country, and it is well to 
take advantage of the present gathering to foster and encourage 
a desire which is so evidently for the good of all parties. That 
it is no longer considered beyond the bounds of possibility may 
be seen, by its having been brought before the House as a 
question ; and we give the answer of the Prime Minister, which 
was to the effect that, “The examination of such a question, 
instituted or promoted by voluntary effort, might probably 
be very useful ; but the same thing promoted by the Govern- 
ment is a serious affair.” Mr. Gladstone then went on to say that, 
“Important proposals are at present under the consideration of 
the Australian Colonial Governments, in conjunction with the 
admiral of the station, for the establishment of united Imperial 
and Colonial action for defensive purposes. But no general 
scheme with the object mentioned in the question has met with 
the acceptance of the colonies down to the present time.” Never- 
theless, we cannot fail to see in these negotiations an approach 
to the desired federation in some of the most important of the 
colonies, and once commenced, doubtless the scheme will grow 
and widen, till it eventually embraces the whole empire. 

The occasion for the question of Mr. H. Vincent in the House 
was the lecture delivered at the Royal United Service Institu- 
tion on May 3] by Captain Colomb upon “ Imperial Federation, 
Naval and Military ;” and some of his remarks as well as his 
figures* are so pertinent to our subject that me must quote a few 
words : “ What Imperial Federation really means,” says Captain 
Colomb, “ is not ‘ spread-eagleism,’ not a declaration of ‘ defiance’ 
to the world, but business-like arrangements between the colonies 
and the mother country for the discharge of the responsibilities 
and the duties of ‘defence.’” It is, in truth, defence not 
defiance that is desired; but to be prepared for defence is, in 
fact, to defy our enemies, and the knowledge of our preparedness 
for all emergencies would go far to prevent all attacks. If, 
therefore, the present Exhibition should be the means of ad- 
vancing Imperial Federation for defensive purposes, it would go 
far towards bringing about that millennium so fondly hoped for, 
from the first great Exhibition, ‘Then it was expected that 





* Captain Colomb, who, like ourselves, has taken 1851 as his starting-point» 
shows that the aggregate trade of the Empire exceeds by 100 millions sterling 
that of thirty-five years ago; and, to prove the progress of the colonies, he 
says that, whilst in 1851 the annual revenue of the United Kingdom was 
nearly double that of the empire beyond the sea, now, that of the colonies and 
India exceeds that of the mother country by £22,000,000; and the tonnage of 
shipping to our ports abroad is greater by 13,000,000 tons than to our home 
ports. 
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“swords would at once be beaten into ploughshares, and spears 
into pruning-hooks ;” but now it is rather proposed to use the 
sword and the spear to protect the plough, to call forth all the 
arts of war, in order to ensure peace and security for the 
husbandman, the merchant, and the many myriads who depend 
upon them for all the necessaries of life. 

It is a significant fact, that in all the magnificent display of 
arts and manufactures from our colonies, engines of war have no 
place, although in the Canadian exhibits there is to be found under 
the head of firearms (having a class all to itself) a Kentucky 
rifle! The defence of these vast possessions appear to be left 
entirely to the mother country; their manufactures are not 
those of great guns and weapons of offence, but those of peace 
only. There are plenty of agricultural implements, railway 
plant, quartz-crushing machinery, and other proofs of engineering 
skill ; but weapons of war, excepting those of savages, exhibited 
as curiosities, are conspicuous by their absence. 

It is generally supposed that colonial federation must precede 
Imperial federation, and it is indeed to be desired that the 
various groups of colonies should combine not only for defence, 
but also for commercial purposes, and that one set of customs 
dues, &e., should prevail over each group, but hitherto it has not 
been found possible to make the colonist see this. It is well- 
known that the late Sir Bartle Frere, earnestly desirous as he 
was of promoting federation in South Africa, was unsuccessful in 
that which may be called his mission, and the cause has been 
still further retarded by the unwise and, as far as British interests 
are concerned, disastrous retrocession of the Transvaal. The 
members of the Australian Heptarchy also remain apart, 
although united by many ties. Canada alone has joined in a 
close federal union, which has largely increased her prosperity 
and national importance. We do not, however, think that it 
will be found necessary to await the federation of all these 
coterminous States before commencing the greater and far more 
important work of Imperial federation, for delay in that may mean 
peril and disaster, and the greater union may, and probably 
would, precipitate the less, by emphasizing the truth that 
Union is Strength. The minds of men are now fixed upon this 
vital question ; the threatened disruption of the empire has made 
union appear more than ever desirable ; the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition in showing the extent, the wealth and the abundant 
resources of the Empire, and the desirability of a common bond 
of union for defensive and commercial purposes, has done much 
to knit the colonies more closely to each other and to the 
mother country, as well as to show to Englishmen the use and 
value of the Colonies and India, especially as a field for the 
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employment of our congested population, and the time appears 
favourable for the growth of that public feeling, which cannot 
fail to result in uniting in an indissoluble bond the greatest 
Empire the world has ever seen. Victoria, the most prosperous 
and progressive of the colonies, the age of which corresponds 
with the age of Exhibitions, as inaugurated in 1851, has also 
been the first to agitate for federal union, and the words of 
Mr. Thomson, the secretary to the Royal Commission for 
Victoria on this subject, deserve to be recorded. Athough he 
says— 

“they claim Victoria to be the most prosperous, and the most 
energetic of all the Australian colonies, yet Victorians were the first 
to raise their voices for the federation of the colonies, the political 
unity of Australia. Then the peoples of all the provinces, at present 
divided by local prejudices and jealousies, will be joined together ; and 
some day in the future, following out the manifest destiny of the 
British race, with the dear old mother-country, and her eldest born, 
the United States of America, will be linked together in a strong 
bond, ruling lands and seas, and giving laws to all the world.” * 


It appears to us that the fruit is well-nigh ripe. Where is 


the great statesman who will dare to pluck it ere it fall, and 
present it to the world as the true antidote to that pestilent 


apple of discord, fostered and cultivated by those who would fain 
see Great Britain and her colonies scattered and divided into a 
number of petty States, ready to fall a prey to the first invader ? 
Surely accursed to all time in the pages of history shall be that 
statesman who, pandering to sedition, shall begin to dismember 
this great Empire ; for in a far higher sense, and to an extent 
undreamt of by Napoleon, L’Empire cest la Paix. 
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Art. IV.—Ernest, King oF HANOVER. 


Reminiscences of the Court and Times of King Ernest of 
Hanover. By the Rev. C. ALLIx WILKINSON, M.A., his 
Majesty’s Resident Domestic Chaplain. In two volumes. 
London: Hurst & Blackett. 1886. 


HIS is a book written to whitewash the memory of a man 
who, in his day and generation, was, above all his fellows, 
odious to the people of this country. Jt would have been wiser 
if Mr. Wilkinson had allowed the memory of Ernest Augustus, 
Duke of Cumberland and King of Hanover, to remain in the 


* “Official Handbook,” pp. 177. 
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oblivion into which it had fallen, It was said of an earlier 
Duke of Cumberland, the brother of George III., that he was a 
man “of depraved character, a vicious and _ ill-conditioned 
prince ;” and his nephew, Ernest Augustus, not only bore his 
title, but his character also. He himself told Mr. Wilkinson 
that he had been accused of every crime in the Decalogue.* 
The well-known midnight onslaught on him by his valet, Sellis, 
was always associated by the public with some mystery never 
revealed.t The Duke of Wellington once asked George IV. 
why his brother, the Duke of Cumberland, was so unpopular ; 
and the King said: “ Because there never was a father well with 
his son, or husband with his wife, or lover with his mistress, that 
he did not try to make mischief between them.” 

George IV. seems to have hated and feared his brother 
Ernest, and yet endeavoured to cajole him. Lord Ellenborough 
records in his “ Diary”: “The King, our master, is the weakest 
man in England. He hates the Duke of Cumberland. He 
wishes his death. He is relieved when he is away; but he is 
afraid of him and crouches to him.” $ 

When George IV. was dying he absolutely refused to see his 
brother of Cumberland.§ William IV. took a milder view of his 
brother: “Ernest is not a bad fellow; but if any one has a corn 
he is sure to tread on it” ||—a truth of which Mr. Wilkinson’s 
“ Reminiscences ” affurd copious illustrations. But Wiiliam IV., 
on his accession to the throne, deprived his brother of the com- 
mand of the Household Cavalry, which he had held under 
George IV. Lord Ellenborough’s own opinion of the Duke was: 
‘‘ He is a Mephistopheles, and sure, wherever he can, to do any 
mischief.” In another entry he says: “The suicide of 
on account of his wife’s seduction, will drive the Duke of Cum- 
berland out of the field.” {J 

Sir Robert Peel in 1829 wrote to the Duke of Wellington 
this unflattering opinion of the Duke of Cumberland: “ He has 
no sort of influence over public opinion in this country, or over 
any party that is worth consideration. I do not believe that the 
most violent Brunswickers ** have the slightest respect for him or 
slightest confidence in him.” The Duke of Cumberland’s own 
opinion of Peel was not more flattering. “When,” he writes to 





* Vol. i. pp. 6, 8, 9. 

tT As to the Sellis case, see “ Reminiscences” pp. 8,9, 10. The whole 
literature about this case forms one of the volumes of the papers of the 
late Francis Place, now in the British Museum. 

t “ Diary,” vol. ii. p. 41. § Lbid. pp. 229, 258. 

|| ‘* Reminiscences,” vol. i. p. 18. * “Diary,” vol. i. p. 174. 

** Tn reference to the Duke’s leading the Brunswick Club’s opposition to 
the Roman Catholic Relief Bill. 
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his friend, Lord Strangford, “ you have not been born or bred a 
gentleman, you cannot expect noble ideas or feelings ; and great 
us Peel’s talents are—and no one is readier to admit them than 
myself—you will always see the jenny ; the manufacturer’s blood 
will show.” 

The Duke married a German Princess who had been divorced 
from a former husband, and Queen Charlotte absolutely refused 
to receive her.* 

The dislike of the country to him was shown in a very marked 
way on the marriage of his three brothers after the death of the 
Princess Charlotte, when allowances were made to them by 
Parliament. It was proposed to increase the Duke of Cumber- 
land’s allowance to £6,000 a year. The House of Commons 
negatived the proposal. Another proof of his unpopularity is 
shown by the advice given him with cynical if not brutal 
frankness by the Duke of Wellington. When it was clear that 
William IV. was dying, and that the Duke would succeed 
to the Crown of Hanover, the Duke of Cumberland consulted 
the Duke of Wellington as to his setting out at once to Hanover. 
“T told him,” said Wellington, “the best thing he could do was 
to go away as fast as he could. ‘Go instantly,’ I said, ‘ and 
take care that you don’t get pelted.’” t 

He was quite aware of his own unpopularity. Charles Greville 
tells this story of him :— One day, at Buckingham Palace, he 
proposed to Prince Albert to go out and walk with him. The 
Prince excused himself, saying he could not walk in the streets, 
as they should be exposed to inconvenience from the crowds of 
people. The King replied: ‘Oh, never mind that; I was still 
more unpopular than you are now, and used to walk about with 
perfect impunity.’ ” + . 

As a young man, it was said of the Duke of Cumberland that 
his behaviour and conversation “ was of a nature as to coarse- 
ness that would have disgraced one of his own grooms ;” and 
such continued to be his habit throughout his life. When the 
Roman Catholic Emancipation Bill was before the House of 
Lords it was opposed by Archbishop Howley with becoming 
dignity and even eloquence. “The Duke of Cumberland,” we 
are told, “was so delighted with the Archbishop’s performance 
that, when entertaining a small party at his own table, he 
emphasised his sentences by the interlarding of such expressions 
as at length to elicit from the Duchess the observation : ‘ Why, 





* See Fitzgerald’s “Royal Dukes and Princesses of the Family of 
George III.,” vol. ii. p. 256. 

+ Greville’s “Journals,” part ii. vol. i. p. 42. 

t ‘ Memoirs,” part ii, vol. ii. p. 192. 

i Fitzgerald’s “ Life of George LV.” vol. ii. p. 15. 
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my dear, the Archbishop did not swear. When he replied, 
evidently unwilling to concede his position: ‘ Well, if he did 
not say that, he said something very much like it.’”* He thus 
described himself to his friend, Lord Strangford : “You know 
me too long and too well not to be fully persuaded that I am 
neither a Methodist, saint, or psalm-singer ; but I trust I have 
a sound foundation of true religion, which my father possessed in 
the highest degree, and which I inherited from him.” + 

The Duke’s creed may be thus summed up: A firm belief that 
bishops should be aristocrats, and wear wigs and cocked hats. 
Referring to the appointment of a living member of the Episco- 
pate, he writes to his confidant, Lord Strangford: “ His father 
was a Taylor (sic), and measured Wilkinson here (the reminis- 
cent), and made his breeches ; consequently you will agree with 
me he is neither born nor bred a gentleman, and cannot know 
what thereunto belongs Westmorland confirms this infor- 
mation, and also employed him as a breeches-maker! Now, I 
ask you, is that a man fit to sit upon the bench.” t On another 
occasion he wrote: “I maintain that the first change and shock 
in the ecclesiastical habits was the bishops being allowed to lay 
aside their wigs, their purple coats, short cassocks, and stockings, 
and cocked hats, when appearing in public;” and after telling 
that his father refused to receive a bishop’s homage because the 
new prelate came without his wig, “Times are changed,” he 
continues. “I have seen a bishop attend the committee-room 
in the House of Lords in a black Wellington coat, with top- 
boots, and coming in with a hat like a butcher or coachmaster. 
Would to God,” he piously concludes, “all the old forms had 
been studiously and sacredly kept up.”§ “In church, his 
Majesty,” Mr. Williamson tells us,.“ was most attentive and 
devout, from the beginning of the service to the end, making 
every response in a loud voice, and so by this good example 
carrying the little congregation with him.” || This reminds us 
of the “ Spectator’s”’ advice to the members of a country con- 
gregation : “ Remember, he who bawls the loudest may be the 
wickedest fellow in the parish.” 

The Duke regarded with particular aversion the present 
Queen, whom he looked on as an interloper who had kept him 
from the throne of England—a fact for which the people of 
this country cannot be toothankful. With still greater aversion 
he regarded the late Prince Consort, whom he describes to Lord 





* Lord Teignmouth’s “ Reminiscences of Many Years,” vol. ii. p. 207. 
+ Fitzgerald’s “ Royal Dukes and Princesses,” vol. ii. p, 286. 

I Fitzgerald’s “ Princesses and Dukes,” vol. ii. p. 297. 

§ Ibid. p. 293. || “Reminiscences,” vol. i. p. 89. 
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Strangford as “a handsome, comely youth, but from all those 
who know him he is a terrible Liberal, almost a Radical.” 
On another occasion he writes of the Prince : “ He is represented 
as impertinent, full of pretension, a man totally ignorant of what 
are the common usages of the world.” Again: “If I am cor- 
rectly informed, I hear he (the Prince Consort) is still more 
dangerous than a Roman Catholic, being a sort of freethinker 
and \ very light in his religious principles. Mind you, I only tell 
what I have heard ; but one thing is perfectly certain, that there 
is no decided religion i in any of them.”* We do not know to 
whom the Duke here refers, but he himself was certainly in the 
same category. 

The late Baron Bunsen the Duke speaks of as “ that great and 
egregious fool.” He disliked fully as much as did George IV. 
the late King Leopold of Belgium ; while of Baron Stockmar 
he writes to his confidant : 


I will tell you an anecdote of the origin of this worthy. He was 
what is called a company-surgeon in a Russian regiment, which is 
neither more nor less than a man employed in shaving the company, 
and preparing plasters and dressings in the regimental hospital; and 
this he was in 1816, when Leopold was sent for to England by the 
late Lord Castlereagh. Leopold had the misfortune of having a 
malady, for which Stockmar attended him, and he accompanied his 
patient to London ; and Leopold, having used him to write his letters 
when not employing him as a surgeon, persuaded him to stay, and he 
became his major-domo, and by degrees his privy councillor; and 
being very intriguing, he employed him upon any business, and 
perhaps, as, you know, Leopold was always a great admirer of the fair 
sex, he may have employed him in that branch of affairs.f 


The recently published “ Memoirs of Karoline Bauer” prove 
that his Majesty was perfectly right in his supposition. 

In short, the character of the King of Hanover (as we will 
henceforth call him) is accurately summed up by Charles 
Greville: “There never was such a man, or behaviour so atro- 
cious as his—a mixture of narrow-mindedness, selfishness, truck- 
ling, blustering, and duplicity, with no object but self, his own 
ease, and the gratification of his own fancies and prejudices, 
without regard ¢ to the advice and opinion of the wisest and bast 
informed men, or to the interests and tranquillity of the country.” 

It is significant of the estimation in which the King of . 
was held “by all ranks and classes of his countrymen, that fifty 
years ago, when the University of Oxford was still Protestant 





* Fitzgerald’s “ Royal Dukes and Princesses,” vol. ii. p. 287. 
} Ibid. pp. 293-7. z Quoted by Fissenll, ibid. p. 272. 
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and Tory, notwithstanding the King’s staunch Toryism and his 
impassioned opposition to Catholic Emancipation, the University 
refused to include him in the list of persons on whom the 
honorary degree of D.C.L. was conferred on occasion of the 
installation of the Duke of Wellington as Chancellor of the 
University.* 

Although the King has been in his grave for thirty-five years, 
his evil reputation survives. Of this we have had proof in our 
own experience. Within the last four years the King’s grand- 
daughter, the Princess Frederica of Cumberland, visited West 
Cornwall and spent a few days at St. Michael’s Mount. Paren- 
thetically we may remark that her Royal Highness went from 
the Mount to worship in a Cornish village church, being, so far 
as we know and believe, the only member of the House of 
Hanover who had done so from the accession of George L. until 
the time at which we write. The present writer happened to 
join the train which conveyed the Princess from London, and 
was surprised to find the talk of the carriage into which he got 
was wholly of the sins and iniquities of her grandfather, especially 
the Sellis mystery; and he experienced the same thing in inns 
and other places of public resort. 

King Ernest succeeded to the throne of Hanover on the death 
of William IV., in 1837. Shortly afterwards an occurrence took 
place which gave him an opportunity of showing his ill-condi- 
tioned nature and gratifying his antipathy to the Queen. 

The story is thus related by Charles Greville :— 


Lord Duncannon showed me the correspondence between him and 
the King of Hanover about the apartments at St. James’s. The case 
is this: When the Queen was going to be married the Duchess of Kent 
told Duncannon she must have a house, and that she could not afford 
to pay for one (the greater part of her income being appropriated to 
the payment of her debts). Duncannon { told her that there were no 
royal apartments unoccupied, except the King of Hanover’s at St. 
James's, and it was settled that he should be apprised that the Queen 
had occasion for them, and be requested to give them up. Duncannon 
accordingly wrote a note to Sir F. Watson, who manages the King’s 
affairs here, and told him that he had such a communication to make 
to his Majesty, which he was desirous of bringing before him in the 
most respectful manner, and that the arrangement should be made in 
whatever way was most convenient to him. Watson informed him 
that he had forwarded his note to the King, and shortly after Dun- 





* Lord Teignmouth’s “ Reminiscences,” vol. ii. 

+ Lord Duncannon was at this time First Commissioner of Works, and the 
arrangements with reference to the royal palaces fell within his department. 
The Duchess, for particular reasons, objected to going back to Kensington. 
(Hditor’s notes in Greville, “ Memoits,” second part, vol. i. p, 280.) 





cannon received an answer from the King himself, which was neither 
more nor less than a flat refusal to give up the apartments. Another 
communication then took place between Dunc:innon and Watsoa, when 
the latter said that it would be very inconvenient to the King to 
remove his things from the apartments without coming over in person, 
as the library particularly was full of papers of importance. Duncannon 
then proposed that the library and the adjoining room, it which it was 
said the papers were deposited, should not be touched, but remain in 
his possession; that they should be walled off and separated from the 
rest of the suite which might be given up to the Duchess for her occupa- 
tion. This proposal was sent to the King, who refused to agree to it, 
or to give up the apartments at all. Accordingly the Queen was 
obliged to hire a house for her mother at a rent of £2,000 a year. I 
told Duncannon they were all very much to blame for submitting to 
the domineering insolence of the King, and that when they thought it 
right to require the apartments, they ought to have gone through with 
it, and have taken no denial. It was a gross insult to the Queen to 
refuse to give up to her an apartment in her own palace, which she 
desired to dispose of, and they were very wrong in permitting such an 
affront to be offered to her; so Duncannon himself was of opinion, but 
Melbourne, who is all for quietness, would not allow matters to proceed 
to extremities, and preferred knocking under—a mode of proceeding 
which is always as contemptible as it is useless.* 


So the King kept his apartments until the day of his death, 
twelve years later; during all which time he, so far forth as we 
remember, never but oncef occupied them, on occasion of a three 
months’ visit to England, when he complained bitterly to Lord 
Strangford that he was only once invited to dine at Court and 
to one great ball.t It is significant of the relations between the 
King and Queen Victoria that his name is only once mentioned 
in “The Life of the Prince Consort,” and that merely in a foot- 
note referring to his disagreeable conduct about the Prince 
Consort’s precedence. § 

Such was the man whom the Rev. Mr. Wilkinson, a clergyman, 
delights to honour; but even he admits that “the noted, 
stern, unbending Tory Duke, honoured as such by his political 
party, was the subject simply of execration to all on the opposite 
side, and indeed to people in general who did not know him 
personally.”’ || 





* Greville’s “ Memoirs,” wbi supra. 
_ t “London, thata little time ago seemed so dull that the shopkeepers were 
in despair, is suddenly favoured by the most animated season, for which they 
are indebted to the King of Hanover, now the most popular man in town, for 
the first time in his life.’ (‘Lord Beaconsfield’s Correspondence with his 
Sister,” p. 198.) 

{ Vitzgerald’s “ Royal Dukes and Princesses.” . 

“Life of the Prince Consort,” vol. i. p. 62. | Vol. i. p. 6. 
[Vol. CXXVI. No, CCLI.]—New Senizs, Vol. LXX. No. I. E 
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_ We deny that the Tory party in general honoured King 
Ernest. His position is accurately stated by Sir Robert Peel 
in the letter from which we have quoted. Mr. Wilkinson 
further admits that when the chaplaincy was offered to him he 
was indeed taken aback. “The stories that were current of 
the King made my hair stand on end. Knowing all this,” 
he continues, “could I, dare I, accept the appointment 
of his Majesty’s domestic chaplain?” Again: “I knew his 
Majesty patronized some clergymen for whom the world had 
little respect, and acquaintances of their own college had no 
respect. Indeed it was always supposed that his Majesty’s 
intimacy and familiarity with these clergymen were purposely 
shown to lead them to excess, and amuse himself by making fools 
of them.” * . 

Another anticipated evil was a peculiarity in the royal family, 
inherited from George III., of “even during service giving vent, 
quite loudly, to the thoughts current in his mind.” A friend of 
Mr. Wilkinson had been compelled to give up the curacy of 
Kew on account of the annoyance given him by the inveterate 
addiction to this practice of the old Duke of Cambridge. Mr. 
Wilkinson retells several of the well-known stories of the old 
Duke’s eccentricities in church, and tells one we do not remember 
to have heard before: “ When the clergyman read in the story 
of Zacchaeus, ‘ Behold, the half of my goods I give to the poor,’ 
the Duke astonished the congregation by saying aloud, ‘ No, no; 
I can’t do that; that’s too much for any man—no objection to 
a tenth.’ 

However, Mr. Wilkinson decided on taking the appointment, 
and did so at an audience with the King, at which the following 
conversation took place :— 


I ventured to say there was one point I felt bound to mention, as it 
might alter his Majesty’s gracious intention towards me, and that was 
that I might be called back to England any day, and be obliged to give 
up my service at a short notice, as I was to succeed to a living in my 
own county, the incumbent of which was a man advanced in years, 
somewhat above seventy, and in a bad state of health. ‘“ Ach, Gott!” 
said his Majesty, laughing; ‘‘is that all? Old parsons are always. 
tough: you come with me. God-day—good-day.” And his Majesty 
bowed me out. 

I may mention [continues Mr. Wilkinson] apropos to this supposed 
old-fowl quality in parsons, his Majesty said to me some time after- 
wards in Hanover, “Doctor ” (his Majesty always called me Doctor, I 
suppose because he was used to it by having Dr. Jelf so long as his 
domestic chaplain), do you see in the papers that my old friend Dr. 
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Blomberg is dead? I wonder what the deuce he died of.” “ Well, 
sir,” I said, “I think he was ninety-six, and so we may say it was small 
blame to him.” ‘Oh yes,” said the King ; “ but he was as tough as a 
board, and seemed quite well when I saw him in London about a fort- 
night ago. * 


A kind of charge was given to the new chaplain by the 
clerical friend who had procured him the appointment. 


“You are going,” he said, “to an important post with your eyes 
open. Carry a bold front, be straightforward, and you'll get on... . 
You must speak before kings and not be ashamed or afraid. You have 
heard perhaps that William IV. said, ‘ Ernest is not a bad fellow, but 
if any one has a corn, he is sure to tread on it.’ You must never 
walk as if you had a corn, and you must always remember that those 
who crawl are sure to be kicked. However, Iam sure you will never 
crawl, and therefore will not be kicked.” f 


This manly and sensible advice was fully acted on by Mr. 
Wilkinson. ‘I had,” he says, “to speak before kings in the 
church, and not be ashamed. I must have the respect of the 
King everywhere, or my occupation was gone, or indeed was 
nowhere ;” and he very soon communicated his views on this 
subject to a great favourite of the King who was cofistantly 
invited to the royal table. This man having addressed Mr. 
Wilkinson as “ Parson,”’ he replied : 


“T think, General, it will be well to tell you at once that I am not 
going to be the butt of any jokes from king or any one else, nor do I 
intend to allow any one to parson me. We all know that if anything 
is to be said in a favour, we are spoken of as clergymen, and that 
when blame is intended, it is the idle, the rowing, the drinking, or the 
larking parson. I would thank you, then, to grant me the respectful 
title as long as I try to deserve it, and to drop this opprobrious title 
until you find me disgracing my position by my conduct ; and then it 
will be time for me to give up my appointment. I am quite inde- 
pendent enough to hold my own, and if I do not secure the common 
respect due to my office, and therefore to myself, I shall immediately 
resign, and take my departure.” t 


This manly and outspoken declaration was reported to the 
King, and had its effect. “His Majesty never tried to tread on 
any corns that I might have had ;”’§ but he admits that “his 
Majesty was, it cannot be denied, a bully, and often amused 
himself rather cruelly, like the cat with the mouse, or, as Wil- 
liam IV. said, “treading on other people’s corns ;” || and he else- 
where says that “corns were often trodden upon at the King’s 
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small dinners, particularly in the case of the timid and bashful.” * 
Here are some specimens of the King’s “jocular not to say 
bullying manner,” which make one thankful one never had the 
misfortune to be his guest : 


I have seen [Mr. Wilkinson relates] good old Sir John Bligh, our 
Minister at the Court of Hanover, writhing under the King’s sharp 
and sarcastic remarks, particularly about the Whigs and Whigs’ doings, 
and what his Majesty was pleased to call Whig delinquencies, which 
Sir Jchn, however he would have stood up for his party in private, 
could not answer as he wished before company and servants, and 
about which, having been in the vice, and having been screwed up 
again tighter and tighter in agony, he used afterwards to speak in no 
measured terms, and abuse his Majesty for what he called cowardice 
in taking advantage of his own position, and running him into a 
corner openly at the dinner table, where he was obliged to keep his 
mouth shut. 


Here is another instance which is not only “sharp and 
cruel,” but has the additional recommendation of being filthy: 


I remember a remark made at dinner to an old and very dirty 
nobleman, high in rank and office. His house, by those who had seen 
the inside, was said to be the ne plus ultra of dust and disorder ; his 
face, which was wrinkled like an old walnut, was seen by those who 
looked at him to be grimed in by nothing less than filth. He and 
all his family had been ill for some time, and when the disease what- 
ever it was, was said to have passed away, the old Count was 
invited to dinner. The King said, “ Glad to see you out again, Count, 
It’s something to have got a clean bill of health. Ich hire Sie haben 
alle die Kriitze gehabt (I hear you’ve all had the itch.”) $ 


Soon after Mr. Wilkinson entered on his duties the King gave 
him several strong hints about the composition, length, and 
solidity of his sermons. His Majesty asked : 


“Doctor, have you ever read Ogden’s sermons?” “No, Sir, I 
have never seen them.” “Oh, I'll lend them to you. They were 
my father’s favourite sermons—indeed, we all like them much; 
they are very short—none more than twenty minutes—but very 
pithy, without, I believe, a single unnecessary redundant word. 
Multum in parvo, we call them, No doubt they were prepared 
with great care; and indeed I have always been of opinion that 
any clergyman who had made a sermon for forty-five minutes 
could always give us the real pith of it in twenty, if he would 
only take the trouble.’ And his Majesty turned to his secretary, 
and saying, ‘“ Desire the librarian to send Mr. Wilkinson Ogden’s 
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sermons,” he struck his heels together, according to cavalry custom, 
and bowed us out,* 


It so happened that the first time Mr. Wilkinson preached 
before the King was the 5th of November. At that time the 
“ Form of prayer and thanksgiving for the happy deliverance of 
King James I. and the three estates of England from the most 
traitorous and bloody intended massacre by. gunpowder,” with 
its atrocious libels on Romanists, disgraced the Prayer Book ; and 
some clergymen, of whom Mr. Wilkinson was one, thought 
themselves bound to use it when the 5th of November fell on a 
Sunday. Indeed, Mr. Wilkinson highly approved of what he 
calls that devout and humble service, and regrets that it is 
expunged from the Prayer Book. He accordingly read every 
syllable of it, and followed it up with a full-bodied, highly 
— no-popery sermon. When the service was over he 
relates : 


The King again waited my time. When my prayer was finished, 
his Majesty again motioned me to lead the cortége back, and he and 
the Court followed to the ante-room, where I made my bow, to allow 
all to pass; and his Majesty said, ‘ Doctor I am delighted to find that 
your opinions, political and divine, coincide exactly with my own. 
Come and dine with me, and we'll talk more about it.” I do not know 
that I felt the full compliment, but no doubt I had made a hit—indeed 
Imay say a grand coup; and my royal master’s favour was secured 
from that very moment.t 


Here is a specimen of royal criticism on clerical elocution. 
Mr. Wilkinson being ill, a stranger volunteered to take his Sun- 
day duty for him. The man finding himself for the first time 
in the presence of royalty, quite lost all nerve, and hemmed and 
hawed, and stammered and stuttered, and stopped and rushed on 
again, in a way that was lamentable to see and hear. This 
occurrence led to this conversation between the King and his 
chaplain : 


_ As soon as I reported myself well, I was honoured by an invita- 
tion to dinner. ‘‘ Well, Doctor,” said the King, “ glad to see you out 
again. You sent me a pretty fellow last Sunday. I hear he was no 
clergyman at all.” I was quite taken aback, and answered, “ Indeed, 
sir, lam very sorry.” ‘Oh! dear no. I find he wasa jockey from 
Newmarket ; in fact, nobody could have gone the pace he did but a 
jockey.” I began to see the twinkle in the old King’s eye, and, greatly 
relieved, carried on the joke. “Well, sir,” I said, “I gave notice, 
and your Majesty did not say ‘No.’ I was obliged to take his word, 
and time pressed. He said he had a sermon with him; I wish it had 
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been one of Ogden’s.” ‘ Kgad,” his Majesty added, “you couldn’t 
follow him ; he distanced Ogden easily. The race was over in a few 
minutes!’ I said, “ I was sorry I could not move on Saturday, or I 
would have had him out to ‘ show his paces.’”” “ You must look him 
up, Doctor, and tell me more about him, and see if he has got his 
colours.” “Oh, sir,” I said, “I have inquired, but find he bolted off 
the course next morning!” The King was so amused that I verily 
believe, had the man been still in the town, his Majesty would have 
asked him to dinner for the fun of the thing, and would have “ reverend- 
jockeyed him, and trod on his corns all dinner, in face of the guests 
and servants,” * 


His Majesty’s way of dealing with an Irishman—an army 
surgeon much given to exaggeration—is another specimen of 
royal courtesy and good feeling : 


The fact of the little man’s presence in Hanover, and his amusing 
stories about his army career, were reported to the King, who told the 
Hof-marshal that, if the Doctor had a uniform, he was to be invited 
to dine at the palace. He had got his surgeon’s cocked hat and feather, 
&c., and so he duly appeared. The King was in one of his jocular, 
not to say bullying, moods. “ Well, Dr. Popkins,” said the King. 
“TT beg your Majesty’s pardon—Hopkins,” said the little man. ‘Oh! 
Hopkins,” said the King. ‘ Well, Dr. Hopkins, I hear you have seen 
men with tails, and with heads under their arms.” “ Not quite that, 
your Majesty; but I have seen what would astonish many people,” 
and he went off at a tangent with some extravagant story. ‘“ Stop, 
stop; not so fast, Dr. Popkins.” ‘I beg your Majesty’s pardon— 
Hopkins, sire.’’ ‘‘ Well, Dr. Hopkins-Popkins, or Popkins-Hopkins, 
it’s much the same ” “Tbeg your Majesty’s pardon; we are 
the Hopkins of Ballymacrea, closely connected with the O’Briens 
and the O’ ” “Ah! no doubt,” interrupted the King; “and 
the O’Flynns and the O’Flahertys, and all the lot of them,” &c. 
And so the banter, not to say baiting, went on. All were in fits of 
laughter, but the little man did not see it was at him. When the 
King had well thrashed out the Hopkinses and Popkinses and all 
the pedigree, he cut the matter short by turning to speak to the lady 
at his side, and this of course shut up the little doctor. The King 
had seen and heard enough of him, and never addressed him again, 
and in fact never saw him again, much to the little man’s bitter disap- 
pointment. 


Another illustration. In this instance the victim was a would- 
be young old lady, who appeared at a ball dressed as a girl—all 
in pure bridal white : 

The old king came down the ranks, with his hands in his pockets— 
as was his wont—bending and spying with his one eye, pretending to 
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be very blind, but really seeing everything that was wrong, whether 
it was a button on or off an officer’s uniform, or an unsuitable dress 
in which an old woman was making a fool of herself. His Majesty 
as he went along spoke a few words here and there to some favoured 
lady, but when he came to this great white figure, drawn up still and 
motionless, he hent his piercing one eye forward, satisfied that it was 
the white porcelain stove, and, veering round, turned towards it that 
part of his body which an Englishman is said never to expose to friend 
or foe, and deliberately pretended to warm himself.” * 


It would be impossible to exceed the coarseness and brutality 
of this proceeding. This is the way in which his Majesty dealt 
with his physicians : 


The doctors—or at least one of them—came every morning to feel 
his Majesty’s pulse, as was their duty, for which they were paid. 
They prescribed if they thought it necessary, but their prescriptions 
were little heeded. The King let them have their own way, and took 
his. ‘Put it in the cupboard” was the order when any physic came. 
Once his Majesty was ill for several weeks—really ill, seriously at his 
age. The doctors came, of course, every day, sometimes twice or 
more, and they prescribed as usual. Any one who has been ill for any 
length of time, and has been attended in an ordinary way once or twice 
a day by one doctor, well knows what various medicines are prescribed 
and changed again and again under each phase of the disease; and he 
would, I believe, be astonished to see all the medicine he had drunk 
during his illness. Any one may then conceive what a quantity was 
likely to be ordered, and what changes were likely to be rung by a 
bevy of doctors, with such a precious personage as a king for a patient. 
As any bottle or powder was brought, his Majesty said “ Put it in the 
cupboard ;” and again and again it was “ Put it in the cupboard.” 
Not one drop was touched. Starving and patience were the 
only remedies resorted to. At last his Majesty got his good turn, 
and began to feel he could eat again with a relish, and by degrees 
Nature flung off the disorder, whatever it was, which had run its 
course. His Majesty was up and dressed, early at business. ‘ Get 
all those bottles, powders, and pill-boxes out of the cupboards,” 
he said, “and range them in a row round the room.” It was a 
very small room, and they almost made a circle round the walls. 
The doctors came in smirking and smiling, and congratulated the King 
upon being up again, and looking so well. ‘ Yes, doctors,” said his 
Majesty, “thank God it is so. But look there—count it up. Don’t 
you think, if I had drunk all that d——d stuff, I should have been 
dead long ago?” ¢ 


One more illustration of kingly blackguardism will suffice : 


I remember [writes Mr. Wilkinson] a remark made once openly and 
loudly at dinner, on one of the days when the company was small, 
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about twelve persons at a round table, and so every word spoken was 
plainly heard by guests and servants. The Duke of Altenberg, father 
of the Crown Princess, sat nearly opposite the King. During a pause 
his Majesty called across the table: “Joseph, a glass of champagne— 
you don’t get that every day at home.” The Duke had been a reigning 
sovereign, but had abdicated in favour of his nephew, and the King’s 
remark was true, but it could not be pleasant. It was a corn that was 
trodden on,* 


Once, indeed, his Majesty met with his match from one of 
his servants. 


I think [says Mr. Wilkinson] he had been seventeen years with the 
King, when something displeased his Majesty, who seemed that morn- 
ing to have got out of bed the wrongway. ‘ What the devil are you 
doing there?” said the King. “ You’rea fool, K , you’re a damned 
fool!” “ Yes, your Majesty,” answered K sharply ; “I am a fool, 
I know I am a fool, andad d fool ; and if I hadn’t been a fool, 
and ad d fool, I never should have been so long with your Majesty.” 
They both had their say, and his Majesty was beaten for once. No 
warning was given; the dressing was concluded in silence, and the 
little Bohemian appeared as usual the next morning.” 


The chaplain also acted as secretary and reader to the King, 
whose literary tastes appear in the following excerpt: 


When letters were done, I read parts of the debates in the Houses 
of Lords and Commons; and often and often, in the middle of a 
speech, I saw his Majesty’s eyes close and head nod. I then at first 
used to stop, when it wasacase of “ the silence awoke the little judge,” 
and his Majesty, pretending he was shutting his eyes to listen, used to 
say “ Go on”; so, after one or two instances of this I used to continue 
to read Lord So-and-so’s speech, even though my royal master began 
tosnore. When I came to an end, and was silent, he always said “ Go 
on”; and if I answered “ That’s all, sir,” he used to say, “ Ah, very 
interesting. Now see what’s o'clock. I think it must be time for the 
commandant!” If I told him “No sir, it’s only half-past ten, or it 
wants twenty minutes to eleven,” his Majesty would say, “ Well, 
doctor, now let us have a look at the police reports; there’s always 
something striking there—there one sees life and character.” And I 
must say his Majesty was really interested, and, often as I found him 
go te sleep over a debate, I never remember him to have napped over 
a police report. 


But we think our readers have by this time had enough of 
this kingly old blackguard, his spitefulness and brutality, though 
we have made a very small selection out of the mass of like 
stories with which these volumes are filled. 
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There are in these volumes many anecdotes of less distinguished 
persons than those to whom we have referred. Several very 
amusing ones are told of King Ernest’s body-coachman, Richard, 
commonly called “Lord,” Temple, who gave the imperious 
comptroller of the household “more trouble than all the other 
members of the royal service put together.” He is verbally 
photographed by Mr. Wilkinson : 


He was short, round, portly, and dignified; and when he was on 
his high box of office, with his gold-striped State livery, his three- 
cornered cocked hat, his full-bottomed wig, his silk stockings, broad 
plated buckles in his shoes, and large nosegay on his breast, handling 
the ribbons of the four magnificent English grey horses, still and 
immovable on his hammercloth, absorbed in his duty, and looking 
neither to the right hand nor to the left, he was pomposity per- 
sonified, * 


Here is a specimen of the man’s consummate coolness, if, 
indeed, impudence be not the better word : 


Temple was summoned to the Hof Marshal’s office, and was told, 
as the King went out so seldom, it was quite a farce to suppose they 
should continue to give him so many liveries a year. The State coat 
alone cost £30. He could not possibly wear them. 

“ Well, I know that,” said Temple, “ but I can sell them.” 

“‘ Then,” said the Hof Marshal, “ they should reduce his wages.” 

“ Contract’s a contract,” said Temple again. 

“Oh, but we shall now have a new contract.” And one was 
produced that had been already drawn up, and signed and sealed 
officially. 

As Temple would not come to terms about his liveries, his salary 
would be reduced a hundred thalers (£15). If he did not agree to 
this, the King now required him so little, he would be sent back to 
England. 

The paper was handed to him to write the reduced figures, and to 
sign his name. ‘Temple was not a bit abashed or afraid. His 
idea was that, as he had been seven years with the King, and from 
various tokens knew he had given his Majesty satisfaction, his salary 
ought rather to be increased than reduced, and so in the blank space 
in the paper handed to him he inserted fifty dollars more than he had 
before, signed his name, and gave it back. 

He told me [continues Mr. Wilkinson] you should have seen their 
faces: “ Sir, they scuttled about from one to another, laid their heads 
together, and bolted out of the room and back again, like rabbits in a 
burrow.” ft 


The officials naturally and properly told Temple his conduct 
was an impertinence, and they threatened him with condign 
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punishment. They brought the matter before the King, who 
sympathized with his English servant, and gave his Hanoverian 
officials a rap on the knuckles. “They were not,” he said, “to 
bother him ; they were not to interfere with Temple, but to let 
him have his own way, and be answerable for his own duty.” 
** And so,’ adds Mr. Wilkinson, “he did have his own way, 
and chuckled, as may be supposed, over his increased salary.” * 

On another occasion, Temple, after receiving “an extra- 
ordinarily valuable present” from the thea Empress of Russia, 
whom he had driven during a visit she paid to Hanover, went 
to the Royal Hotel, and ordered the best dinner they could give 
him. Just as he was in the middle of his third or fourth course 
and his second bottle of champagne, in came his official chief, 
the master of the horse, to have his dinner, and one may con- 
ceive his disgust at finding the coachman at the head of the 
table where he was about to dine. “Temple,” continues Mr. 
Wilkinson, “did not budge before the great man of his depart- 
ment. He coolly, in dignified silence, ate on and drank on, and 
the great man himself was the one to give way, and walk out in 
disgust to get his dinner elsewhere.” f 

Perhaps the most amusing of these Temple anecdotes is a 
transaction between him and Mr. Wilkinson. We give the 
story in Mr. Wilkinson’s own words: 


Temple lost his wife. Of course, I, as chaplain, had to perform the 
funeral ceremony. A few days afterwards, old Temple, in deep 
mourning, called upon me. He was very much upset, and evidently 
had something on his mind which he found a difficulty in expressing, 
for he stood there for a few moments in silence, and then turned his hat 
round and round, and looked mournfully into it, and brushed it with 
his hand, and at last he got out, though stammering— 

“Tve called, sir—I’ve called, sir—as I wish to ask—and don’t 
like to put it off—what I’ve got to pay you for that ’ere job?” 

“Oh!” I said; “ nothing, of course. I have no fees, Temple ; but I 
' remember now I am in your debt, and I must ask you what I have 
got to pay for the two pots of ointment you made for my horse’s 
cracked feet?” 

“Oh!” said Temple, “Lord bless you, sir, don’t mention it. 
Nothing, sir, nothing ; ‘one good turn deserves another ’ all the world 
over.” I am sure [is Mr. Wilkinson’s kindly comment] he meant 
nothing disrespectful, for he was doatingly fond of his ‘old woman’ 
as he called her; but one could not help thinking it was a queer 
JSagon de parler. t 


We have, as is our use and wont, spoken freely of King Ernest ; 
but in justice to his memory we must say as a ruler he turned 
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out better than, from his education, his prejudices, and the first 
acts of his reign was to be expected. William IV. had granted 
a free constitution to his Hanoverian subjects, and on Ernest’s 
succeeding him, his first act was to issue a proclamation throw- 
ing over the new constitution. He had, however, all along pro- 
tested against it, and refused to sign or be a party to it, and 
contended that it was illegal, inasmuch as the States by which 
it had been enacted were illegally convoked. He also prose- 
cuted the Liberal professors at the University of Gottingen. 
By these acts he incurred great odium both in Hanover and in 
this country.* In fact, Mr. Wilkinson admits that he brought 
the country to the verge of revulution. Later on, he voluntarily 
made some great reforms—viz., lie abolished the Baronial Court 
of Justice, at which the people were highly pleased, saying, 
“ Now they had one king ; formerly they had twenty.” Another 
important reform was universally hailed by the middle class 
with deep thankfulness, though really it was but the concession 
of a right ; that was the opening the office of chief Ministers of 
State to the burgher class.t During the revolutionary year of 
1848 he made some popular concessions, and Mr. Wilkinson 
relates that 


afterwards, when the tide had turned, and the great Powers of Austria 
and Prussia had won their day and re-established the supremacy of 
the law, and had retracted many of the concessions made in the time 
of their terror and weakness; and when they urged upon the King of 
Hanover to do the same, his Majesty answered: ‘‘ He had pledged 
his royal word, and it was not his idea of justice or equity to retract ; 
that what was done was done, and his Ministers must act accordingly.” t 


A statue to his memory in the Railway Square in Hanover, 
with the following inscription, testifies to the high estimation in 
which he was held by his subjects :— 


“ Dem Landes Vater 
Sein treues Volk.” § 





* As to these proceedings, vide Greville’s “ Memoirs” (second part), vol. 
i, 12, 42; and Mr. Wilkinson’s “ Reminiscences,” vol. i. c. iv. passim. 
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§ ‘To the father of his country, from his faithful people. 
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land 2. Returns on Registration of Title in the Australasian 
Colonies. House of Commons Blue Books. 1872 and 
188]. 


3. An Essay on the Transfer of Land by Registration. By 
Sir Rospr. Torrens, K.C.M.G. Published for the Cobden 
Club by Messrs. Cassell. 


4, Statement on the Land Laws. By the Council of the 
Incorporated Law Society of the United Kingdom. 
Spottiswoode & Co. 1886. 


5. Land Transfer. Published by order of the Bar Committee. 
Butterworths. 1886. 


6. Etude sur V’ Act Torrens. By CHARLES GipE, Professeur 
de la Faculté de Droit de Montpelier. Paris: Libraire 
Cotillon. 1886. 


ss HEN I buy a horse, or a picture, or a bale of goods, I have 

no trouble, no lawyer, no delay, no expense. Why 
should it be different with land?” We select this as the first 
and commonest of the ingenious confusions that come to us in 
the garb of simplicity whenever the subject of land transfer is 
discussed. If anybody will take the trouble to consider for a 
moment the most obvious characteristics of land—its im- 
mobility and immutability, and the most obvious characteristics 
of goods, their mobility and mutability—he will perceive that 
a far greater amount of caution must always be necessary in 
buying land than in buying goods, quite independently of law, 
lawyers, and legal distinctions. Suppose goods are stolen: the 
first process is for the thief to run away with them, or other- 
wise hide them from the injured owner, and the next process 
usually is so to cut them up, or melt them down, or otherwise 
destroy their identity, that the owner would never recognise 
them again, even if he were to see them, and if this cannot be 
done they are at any rate removed to such a position and 
disposed of in such a roundabout manner that the owner may 
try in vain to find them again as long as he lives. Therefore, . 
when we buy goods, we do not as a matter of precaution inquire 
into the history of their previous owners, because we know very 
well that even if questionable dealings have occurred in con- 
nection with them, the chances are so small that the rightful 
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owner will be able to trace his property into our hands (whichif 
he could do we should assuredly have to yield them up to him) 
that they may be neglected. Of course, most people do not so 
question the customs they live under as to be able to give this 
account of why they act as they do, but the reason is there 
nevertheless, But how is it with land? Suppose land is 
wrongfully held or wrongfully disposed of by some one, a more 
enlightened civilization than any yet known is required to invent 
the means by which a wrong-doer may so remove or alter an 
ordinary piece of landed property as to interpose difficulty in the 
way of the rightful owner in finding or recognising it. And 
therefore when we buy land it is a matter of common prudence 
to satisfy ourselves that there have been no questionable dealings 
with it for a considerable time, for if there have, we may be cer- 
tain that the injured parties will find us out with the greatest 
ease, and probably deprive us, sooner or later, of what we have 
bought. Hine lle lacryme. The process by which the vendor 
of land satisfies his purchaser that there have been no question- 
able dealings with it for a considerable time, is called “ proof of 
title,’ and amounts to a little history (seldom more than forty 
years old, often not so long) of the changes of ownership that 
have occurred during a given period, evidenced as far as possible 
by the original documents. 

“But where would be the difficulty of having a register of land 
like the register of stock? When I buy stock, it is all done in 
ten minutes. Why cannot land be treated in the same way ?” 
Put in this form, the question admits of an easy answer, for some 
of the difficulties of adapting to the transfer of land the prin- 
ciple upon which stock registers are based cannot fail to be 
obvious the moment they are stated; while others remain not 
so obvious, but still equally cogent. The principle upon which 
the stock register is based is this. The eatry of a person’s 
name opposite to a given sum of stock confers the absolute 
ownership of that stock upon him. Stock is transferred by 
erasing the name of the former owner and entering the name of 
the new owner. If a mistake occurs, if the bank (which keeps 
the register) is imposed upon, and enters a transfer without the 
authority of the true owner, he nevertheless loses his stock. 
The bank, however, is obliged in such case to repair its mistake 
by buying a like sum in the market, and placing it in the 
injured owner’s name. As there is always plenty of stock to be 
bought, and as one £1,000 worth is exactly the same as another, 
this mode of compensation answers all the requirements of the 
case. But if the same system is applied to land, it by no means 
answers the requirements of the case. For in the first place land 
is not always to be bought, and in the second place, even if it were, 
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it is not altogether satisfactory for an owner and occupier who has 
been living for years in the “ Hill Farm ” suddenly to be turned 
out of his home owing to somebody else’s mistake, and politely 
requested to accept “compensation ” in the shape of, say, “ the 
Valley Mills,” situated in a neighbouring county. Again : there 
is never any difficulty about the description of the registered 
property in the case of stock. Suppose we have an entry made 
in 1846 that A is the owner of £1,000 Consols. B, wanting to 
buy of A in 1886, sees at a glance that he will get exactly 
what he wants if A’s name is scratched out and his own put in 
its place. But now suppose we have an entry made in a land 
Register in 1846 to the effect that A is the owner of the “ Hill 
Farm.” B, a new neighbour, wants to buy the “Hill Farm” 
of Ain 1886, It is by no means clear that he will get exactly 
what he wants by having his name written in the register in 
place of A’s; for the existing Hill Farm that B knows may 
be a very different holding indeed from the land to which A’s 
registered title applies, Since the registration took place parts 
of the Hill Farm have been gained by encroachment, other 
parts by informal adjustment of boundaries with neighbours, 
parts by exchange, parts by the inclusion of bits of A’s other 
adjoining estates, parts by inclosure of waste lands; and so it 
may happen that the special little corner of that farm, the very 
Naboth’s vineyard that B is principally desirous to obtain, is not 
included in A’s registered title at all, and that in order to get it 
safe, B must investigate, and hunt up evidence, and in short 
satisfy himself about it just as he does now. 

The truth of the matter is, that the adaptation of the registry 
principle to the transfer of land is a matter of immense difficulty, 
and if it be true that at last a system has been devised by which 
it can be done, it is only as the result of great labour, great 
ingenuity, avd a history of experiments fruitful in disheartening 
failure. Having thus cleared the ground of one or two pre- 
liminary obstructions, we will proceed to recount in order the 
various phases through which the subject has passed so far as is 
necessary to the right understanding of the substantive scheme 
we have to propound. 

There are two very different sorts of “registration of land ”— 
namely, “registration of deeds” and “ registration of title.” In 
the counties of Middlesex and York, in Ireland, in most English 
colonies, in Scotland, in India, in most of the United States, 
in France, Belgium, Italy, and many other parts of the Continent, 
there exist registries of deeds. The object of a deed registry 
is to prevent fraud. It does nothing of itself to simplify, or 
cheapen, or quicken transfer. Its leading idea is to provide a 
purchaser of land with the means of satisfying himself that no 
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material document in the history of a title is being concealed 
from him by his vendor, and the means usually taken to effect 
this end is to provide an office where all deeds may be registered, 
and to enact that registered deeds shall prevail over unregistered 
ones. Therefore if a purchaser finds all the deeds submitted to 
him by his vendor satisfactory, and then consults the register, 
and finds they are all registered, and that there are no other 
deeds registered relating to the property, he may be almost cer- 
tain that the deeds he has seen are genuine, and that if any 
other deeds exist they will not prevail against him, if he registers 
his own conveyance. Of course a great variety of modifications 
are introduced into the practical working of the system, by which 
various difficulties are obviated with differing degrees of success. 
Also it may be stated that under favourable conditions a deed 
registry may be made the indirect means of considerably simpli- 
fying and cheapening conveyancing as well as preventing fraud. 
A very conspicuous instance of this is afforded by the Scotch 
registry. But still, when all is said and done, a deed registry 
does not pledge the State to any assertion beyond this, that 
certain documents have been registered : however much it may 
help the inquiry as to their ultimate effect. the need of a lawyer 
is hardly ever obviated, as the final responsibility of interpreting 
them remains with the party himself, and if he misinterprets 
them the loss is on his own head. 

In England and Ireland (to an almost inappreciable extent, 
however), in the Australasian and in some other colonies, in 
Towa, U.S.A., in the Hanse Towns, in Prussia, Hesse, and some 
other districts in Europe, and in the French colony in Tunis, 
registry of title has been established. The object of this system 
is to provide both for safety and for ease; the leading principle 
is that of the stock register above described, but with a vast 
amount of exception and reservation owing to the difference in 
the subject matter to which it is to be applied. Some of the 
details will appear later on; but at present it is enough if it is 
seen that under such a system the government commits itself to 
a most distinct statement of fact—namely, that A is the owner 
of the Z estate; it absolves the purchaser from all obligation to 
make up his own mind about it ; it affords an escape in a vast 
number of cases from the necessity of engaging professional help ; 
and ifa mistake occurs, it is not the purchaser who has to suffer. 


Before proceeding to consider this new system, one very pre- 
valent misconception as to the effects of the present system must 
be touched upon. 

For it is often supposed that great insecurity exists at present. 
That landowners do not know whether their land is their own; 
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with the result, one would suppose, that a good deal of loss must 
be occasionally incurred by unwary purchasers owing to defective 
title. It may accordingly be somewhat of a surprise to many to 
learn that the following decisive statement has recently been 
made by a very high authority :*— 


With regard to the safety of purchasers on absolute sales, the 
existing system of conveyancing, so far as mere safety is concerned, 
approaches as nearly to perfection as any system which has ever 
existed in any country. The voluminous evidence appended to the 
various Parliamentary Reports above referred to (1857, Registration 
Commission; 1870, Land Registration Commission; 1878, 1879, 
Mr. O. Morgan’s Committee) shows that witnesses with the widest 
experience of the relevant facts were unable to specify any example 
which had ever occurred to them in business of a purchaser on an 
absolute sale who had been evicted by reason of a concealed flaw in 
his title. 


A few of these witnesses are then quoted. To select two :—Mr. 
Barber, Q.C., says: “ In the course of a very large experience, I 
cannot at this moment recall a single instance where on a 
purchase and sale transaction the purchaser has been ousted 
because of a fraud in the execution of a deed.” Mr. E. W. 


Rowcliffe, of the firm of Gregory, Rowcliffe & Rawle, says: 


I have never known a purchaser lose his property or suffer any loss 
from a concealed incumbrance or liability on account of the shortness 
of the title he had taken. Indeed, I, may say that during nearly 
twenty-five years of litigated business arising in all parts of England, 
I have never known a purchaser lose his property from any unknown 
defect of title. I have known cases in which purchasers have been 
ejected, but the defect has been known and guarded against either by 
absolute covenants or deeds of indemnity. , 


What these are we need not explain; it suffices that they are 
adequate. 

But when from safety we come to consider speed or cheapness, 
the tale is very different. So far as we are able to discover, 
there is no civilized country in the world where sales and 
mortgages habitually take so long a time to transact as they do 
here. While in some highly civilized countries—France and 
Prussia, for instance, not to speak of our own Colonies—land 
is habitually sold and mortgaged in a day, or even in an hour, 
including everything, from the commencement of the negotiation 
to the completion of the transaction, in England a month or two 
is a very fair average time for such transactions to occupy ; they 





* “Land Transfer,” pp. 68, 69. 
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have been known to extend over years; in small matters they 
are occasionally pulled through in a week or a fortnight, and 
when this period is shortened to three or four days, the feat 
is pointed at and remarked upon as an instance of marvellous 
expedition. The legal charges too (though much improved by 
the recent introduction of a “scale,” which fixes a large proportion 
of them according to the value of the land dealt with) are far 
higher in England than anywhere else in the case of small pro- 
perties ; though in the case of great estates our charges compare 
favourably with a few (but only a few) of the continental States 
—France and Belgium, for instance. It must be remembered, 
however, in looking at totals taken from continental experience, 
that they include a very high Government duty chargeable on 
sales in most of those countries. In France and Belgium the 
duty alone amounts to seven per cent. on the value of the land, 
whereas in England only one-half per cent. is thus charged. 
This is not a law expense at all, but a tax, and care should be 
taken that it is deducted when law expenses are being treated of. 
But in Scotland, in our own Australasian Colonies, the United 
States, Prussia, Bavaria, Austria,-and other German States, 
Holland and Greece, and probably many other places too, the 
expenses of sales and mortgages of ordinary landed properly are 
utterly insignificant in comparison with our own. The lowest 
legal charge for a deal with land in England is £6, for there 
must be at least two parties concerned, and each of them may be 
charged £3. This is considerably above the maximum charge 
in some States. In practice these charges are no doubt lessened 
very much ; solicitors, especially in the country, being willing to 
do work for a guinea or two, or even less, to oblige their poorer 
clients, but probably similar allowances are made in other countries 
too, and however this may be, the principal fact remains as stated 
—that the legal charges of land transfer in England will almost 
invariably be found to be the highest in the world. 


The Council of the Incorporated Law Society * claim that the 
idea of registering title to land originated with solicitors. It was 
certainly suggested by Mr. T. G. Fonnereau, a London solicitor, 
to the Real Property Commissioners of 1828, and was afterwards 
worked out in different ways by Mr. R. Wilson, another London 
solicitor, a member of the Council of the Incorporated Law 
Society, Mr. W.S. Cookson, Mr. E. Field, and Mr. W. Williams, 
who is still a member of the Council. But the barristers were 
not behindhand either: the most distinguished among them were 





* Statement of the Land Laws, p. 8. 
[Vol. CXXVI, No. CCLI.]—New Sertzs, Vol. LXX. No. I. 
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Mr. Duval in 1829, and later Lord Cairns when Attorney- 
General, and Sir Henry Thring. 

When it is considered that all law reform is expected to come 
from the lawyers ; that the only ones that are competent to the 
task are the busiest and most hard-worked in other ways; that 
every bit of the labour such persons bestow upon the herculean 
task is performed gratis; and that the only immediate personal 
result of its successful conclusion is the increase of trouble neces- 
sarily incident to ali changes, and a prospect of speedy dimi- 
nution in professional gains, the wonder is, not that we have so 
little law reform, but that we have so much. 

Before proceeding to the Acts themselves, a word or two of 
general explanation will be useful. Under all Acts establishing 
registration of title, two principal classes of operations have to 
be provided for, which may be respectively termed “ first regis- 
trations” and “subsequent dealings.” They may be shortly 
(though rather imperfectly) described thus :— 

First Registration.—A person applies to be registered as owner 
of given lands, The registrar inquires as to his claim to such 
lands, and as to the correctness of the description of their 
boundaries furnished by him. When both are satisfactory the 
applicant is registered. The entry in the register confers an 
absolute title upon him. 

Subsequent Dealings——The registered owner wishes to sell. 
He sends an order to the registrar (somewhat unhappily termed 
an “instrument of transfer”), requiring him to enter the pur- 
chaser as registered owner in his place. The registrar satisfies 
himself that the order is a genuine one, and makes the required 
entry. ‘This confers an absolute title on the purchaser. 

There is no essential difference between the act or the effect 
of registration in these two cases: in both cases it results in the 
same thing—namely, that the registered owner for the time 
being has the equivalent of a fresh Crown grant made to him- 
self, annulling all former grants, absolute, unimpeachable. But 
the difference in the preliminary duties of the registrar in the 
two classes of operations justifies their separation for purposes of 
practical discussion. 

Registration of title was first instituted in England by “an 
Act to facilitate the proof of title to and the conveyance of real 
estates” (25 & 26 Vic. cap. 53), carried by Lord Westbury 
in 1862. Under that Act any person owning a fee simple, 
or a leasehold for years of which fifty were unexpired, or a 
leasehold for lives of which two were’ still subsisting, was at 
liberty to register his title if he could satisfy the registrar that it 
was unimpeachable, or, in technical language, “ marketable.” 
After first registration of any property, a purchaser’s inquiries 
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as to title would be confined to the ascertainment of subsisting 
interests entered on the register, and the process of conveyance 
might be the comparatively inexpensive process of a “ registered 
transfer.” In the year 1863, eight titles were registered; in 1864, 
eight more ; in 1865, forty-eight ; in 1866, one hundred and five— 
slow but steady progress ; and it appeared as though the scheme 
would eventually succeed. But after 1866 dissatisfaction began 
to be felt by those who had tried the system ; titles were removed 
by their owners from the books, entries fell off; in 1870 there 
were only twenty-nine titles registered: in 1874 only four. 

A great many suggestions have been made as to the probable 
causes of the failure of Lord Westbury’s Act. But life is short, 
and as only two of them are in any way supported by facts, we 
do not propose to enter into any but these two. The first is, that 
the difficulty of proving an unimpeachable title to the registrar, 
and the difficulty of overcoming the objections of neighbouring 
owners to the registration of disputable boundaries, were so great 
that few landowners were in a position to face the combined 
dangers of expense and delay and risk of total or partial 
failure, for the mere possibility of-benefit on future sales and 
mortgages. A few details will help us to realize what these 
dangers were. 

Mr. Butt (Evidence, Land Transfer Commission, 187() told the 
story of the only three registrations he had himself conducted. 
The first was a title which the Court of Chancery had accepted 
on behalf of suitors. Before the registry could accept it, 
eighteen months were spent in additional inquiries. In the next 
case the private negotiations on a purchase, including a delay, 
owing to the purchase money not being forthcoming, had been 
completed in ten months. Registration, commenced immediately 
afterwards, occupied two years and five months in additional 
inquiries. The costs of the purchase, including duty, were £79. 
The registration cost £134. The third title was exactly the 
same as the first, but though the registrar was informed of this, 
the rules obliged him to go through the whole process over again, 
which surely ought to have been unnecessary, Among other 
cases mentioned to the Commissioners were these: A title 
accepted in two months at a cost of £78 on a private purchase 
was taken to the registrar directly afterwards. It was still 
pending at the end of two years and a half, and the costs up to 
date were £90 (Evidence Nos. 627-666). Another title which 
was accepted on a purchase in four months, at a total cost 
(including conveyance and duty) of £56, registered immediately 
afterwards, cost £124, and one year and eight months delay, 
and was even then compelled to have the following note endorsed 
upon it :—“ By the will of A, proved 31 December 1831, the 
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hereditaments were, with the other real and personal estate of 
the said testator, charged with a moiety of a sum of £2,000 for 
the benefit of D, one of the two only children who attained 
twenty-one ; of C, widow, deceased, the daughter of the testator ; 
D died intestate, and was buried 24th April 1847. No adminis- 
tration has been taken out to D, but the whole of the sum of 
£2,000, together with interest thereon, was on the 20th February 
1862 paid to E, his only brother and sole next of kin, and sole 
executor of C” (Evidence, Nos. 667-681). We shall not 
attempt the task of translating this into the vulgar tongue— 
suffice it to say that it is a suggestion of a risk of incalculable 
remoteness, to which no lawyer would give a second thought ; 
but to a plain man it is certainly unintelligibly ugly.* 

The professional reader will wonder how the time was spent. 
The following example will enlighten him. One of the former 
owners of an estate to be registered was John Harrison, of 
Reigate, farmer, who bought it in 1830, and died in 1850. The 
registrar required proof that a judgment against one John 
Harrison, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, beerseller, and another judg- 
ment against one George Harrison, of Cockermouth, ironmonger, 
did not affect the estate. (Appendix, p. 56.) 

The second failing of Lord Westbury’s system seems even 
worse than the first. When all the months and years had been 
spent, and the title proved and the bill paid, and the time for 
mortgage or sale had arrived, and the reward of ease and expe- 
dition and cheapness was evidently expected, it nevertheless 
constantly happened that the hope turned out entirely a delusive 
one: more time, more trouble, more money being spent over the 
simplest transactions with registered property than would have 
been incurred in the like operations under the private practice. 
For instance, it appears from the evidence given to Mr. O. 
Morgan’s Committee in 1578 that Mr. Joshua Williams, Q.C., 
bought a registered property, and afterwards mortgaged, and 
then sold it. He experienced “a great deal of delay, and a 
great expense, more I think than would have been incurred if 
the property had not been on the registry ” (1878, No. 384). Mr. 
H. W. Elphinstone purchased registered Jand, and incurred £11 
extra expenses, and three months’ extra delay, owing to its being 
registered, he says: “ I had formed a very strong opinion in favour 
of registration of title at first, but now I have had practical ex- 
perience of it, and my experience has been very painful ” (1879, 





* The Registrar furnished details of twenty-five cases of first registration 
as “a fair illustration.” The average time for each was two years and five 
months ; one case came within nine days of five years; and only three took 
less than twelve months each. The shortest time on record was four months 
twenty-seven days. (Appendix, p. 78.) 
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Nos. 359-367). Other cases were also mentioned. No single 
witness examined by the Committee mentions a case of money 
or trouble or time being saved by registration ; and many more 
instances of well-grounded dissatisfaction can be collected by 
any one who asks questions from those who have had experience. 
It need not be pretended that in no instance has benefit been 
derived from the registry (though it is certainly remarkable that 
no instance was mentioned in evidence) ; but it is abundantly 
clear that the net result of experience of the office practice was 
this: that solicitors, having to consider whether they should, as a 
rule, advise their clients to register their titles, came to an almost 
unanimous decision that they could not doso. The absolute 
title conferred by registration was practically no advantage at 
all, for, as we have seen, owners and purchasers of land are 
already quite safe enough: the immediate expense was 
enormous : the ultimate promise of easy transfer and mortgage 
had proved a delusion in many cases—the Act had absolutely 
nothing to recommend it, and it so fell into neglect. 

But matters were not allowed to rest here. <A Royal 
Commission, consisting of law lords, members of Varliament, 
barristers, and solicitors, was appointed in 1868 to examine into 
the causes of this failure. The Report of that Commission 
was most discordant ; several of its most influential members 
dissenting on many point. Why these Commissioners should 
have been so much more impressed by the first of the above 
mentioned causes of failure than by the second, it is very 
difficult to see, but so it was; and accordingly their suggestions 
for remodelling the registration scheme all proceeded in one 
direction—facilitating the process of first registration. 

These suggestions were followed out, more or less faithfully, 
by our second Registration Act, which was carried by Lord 
Cairns in 1875. Lord Cairns’s Act facilitates the process of 
first registration in three principal ways. The registrar is 
given power to accept less than a “marketable’’ title wher- 
ever he may think it safe to do so; the attempt to guarantee 
boundaries is abandoned (which alone diminishes the expenses 
of first registration by one-third) and a new sort of registra- 
tion—* possessory registration ”—was offered. Possessory regis- 
tration does not warrant the title of the first registered owner, 
and therefore dispenses with the need of inquiries on first 
registrations. Its operation may be thus summarized :—A 
person applies to be registered as possessory owner of given 
lands; the registrar makes no inquiry as to his title, but 
registers him on his own and his solicitor’s declarations. The 
registration confers no more title upon him than he possesses 
already. This owner wishes to sell. He sends his order to 
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the registrar, and the registrar satisfies himself that the order 
is a genuine one, and enters the purchaser's name. This 
confers on the purchaser an absolute title to whatever the 
first registered owner has to dispose of. This will be sufficient 
or not for practical purposes according to circumstances. For 
instance, it will probably be insufficient if the sale takes place 
very soon after the first registration, and proof will then be 
required, in the old way, that the owner’s title was a good one at 
the time of the first registration. If, however, a good long time 
—say twenty or thirty years—has elapsed since the first regis- 
tration, the purchaser will probably be quite content ; for by 
this time it will be practically certain that the first registra- 
-tion was a correct one—that the first registered owner was then 
truly entitled to the estate registered—or that, if he was not, all 
likely claims against him have been barred by lapse of time; 
and thus a practically absolute title is obtained by the cheap 
process of sitting still, without the need of an official examina- 
tion to begin with. Hardly any possessory titles have been 
registered. The surprise which this announcement will probably 
produce may be diminished by the statement of four bills for 
possessory registrations—the only ones we have been able to 
obtain. They are £18 12s. 6d., £16 1s. 9d. (for a property 
worth only £105), £15 17s. 2d., £28 4s. 10d. Remembering 
that the possible advantages for many years after first registration 
are absolutely nil, these disclosures alone go some way towards 
accounting for the phenomenon. No serious attempt was 
made to improve the office practice on the registration of 
subsequent dealings, nor do the framers of the Act seem to have 
been at all aware of the necessity for improvement in this 
particular. Notwithstanding the above-mentioned and other 
high bids for popular favour which it contained (some of which 
are open to very serious censure on the ground of laxity), Lord 
Cairns’s Act never succeeded in obtaining the small share of 
public notice that its predecessor did. Only 113 titles have been 
registered under it in ten years. 

The truth is, that the same defects which we observed under 
Lord Westbury’s Act continue to prevail under Lord Cairns’s, 
mitigated only tv a slight degree in respect of first registra- 
tions. 

To prove a title to the registrar remains a much more 
formidable undertaking than to prove it to a private purchaser, 
and as long as this is the case it is impossible to make any 
progress. “A landowner has to prove his title to the official— 
practically in the country we never prove a complete title on a 
sale—and his solicitor has to obtain a much larger mass of infor- 
mation than is usually rendered to purchasers” (Evidence, 1878, 
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Nos. 2349, 2350). To register under Lord Cairns’s Act “ would 
cost as much again” as an ordinary purchase by a member of a 
building society (Evidence, 1878, Nos. 2953, 3028). “The public 
officer is beyond all question more particular than an ordinary 
solicitor” (1879, No. 1356). The expenses of the purchase 
of a particular estate were £62; registration under Lord West- 
bury’s Act cost £131. A careful expert estimated that under 
Lord Cairns’s Act it would cost £100, the reduction being due 
to the omission of all guarantee of boundaries—that is, by a 
proportionate diminution in the usefulness of the registered 
title (1879, Nos, 388-394). Passing, again, from first registra- 
tions to the after-experiences of those who have used Lord 
Cairns’s Act, we find the same complaint as we noticed in sales 
under Lord Westbury’s. “You not only incur an expense of 
transferring within the office which amounts to a sum exceeding 
what the members of building societies pay, but in order to 
approach the office you have to pay a professional agent his fees 
to get the thing done for you” (1878, No. 1782). “The 
delay takes place in every transaction, and that is a very serious 
thing in small transactions; there is no reason why the trans- 
action should be anything but a simple one, and very uncostly ; 
but practically it is not so” (1878, 3001, 3034). The minimum 
cost to the owner appears to be somewhere about £8 all told; 
therefore it is clear that in small transactions, such as selling a 
plot off a large estate, the expense cannot fail to be greater than 
it usually is under the unregistered practice; and as Lord 
Cairns’s Act does not allow titles to be removed from the register, 

.a very small property has no escape from law charges which may 
absorb its entire income for years, however willing all parties 
may be to act easily and liberally to each other. 

It is strange that, with these later facts before them, the next 
Parliamentary Committee on the subject (Mr. O. Morgan’s Com- 
mittee of 1878, 1879) should again have failed to perceive the 
damning character of the blot they disclose, and should have 
suffered the Australian experience—which they consulted on a 
variety of less important topics—to escape them as to the one 
point by which a safe and easy remedy for the faults here 
emphasized is disclosed, with which remedy we propose to 
acquaint the reader before long. 

For it must be known that side by side with this discouraging 
series of failures in England there has been going on a series of 
great and uniform successes in the Australasian culonies ever 
since 1857, when the first Registration Act was introduced into 
South Australia by the late Sir Robert Torrens. With no 
learned Chancellors to frame it, as with us—on the contrary, in 
the teeth of so strong a professional opposition that lawyers 
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appear to have been excluded from certain offices under the Act, 
for fear of their ruining it in practice—the framer completely 
succeeded in hitting such an exact middle line between rashness 
and timidity as to enable all the business of the office to be con- 
ducted with ease and despatch, without incurring any appreciable 
risk from fraud or error. Also, after a year or two, certain most 
important alterations were seen to be necessary in the nature of 
the absolute title granted ; alterations which advanced jurists in 
England are at last independently inventing over again, about 
thirty years in arrear. 

As many people in England are quite unaware of the success 
which the Australian “Torrens ” system has achieved, a few facts 
from original sources may be usefully submitted here. The mea- 
sure was introduced into South Australia first in 1857, as already 
stated. In the course of the first eighteen months more than 1,006 
applicants to register titles came forward voluntarily out of a 
population of 100,000. (Looking at the population of England, 
it would appear that a similar enthusiasm in this country would 
produce 200,000 applicants, or thereabouts, in the same time.) 
The Act was so successful in South Australia that it was copied 
in Queensland in 1861 (where now over 98 per cent. of the 
whole land of the colony is registered), in Tasmania in 1862, in 
Victoria in the same year, in New South Wales in 1863—in 
spite of some misgivings lest the greater antiquity of that 
colony (founded 1788) might render it less suitable, which mis- 
givings soon proved groundless. New Zealand and Western 
Australia followed in 1870 and 1874, thus completing the entire 
list of Australasian colonies. As to its results, Sir Arthur Blyth, 
K.C.M.G., Agent-General for South Australia, says: “ Regis- 
tration of title is now almost universal—for one transaction 
under deeds now there a thousand under the Act. [To a person 
wanting to borrow money on mortgage] I should say, first, ‘ Real 
Property Act, I suppose?’ Then the next thing would be, 
‘You do not want a lawyer, I suppose? Ido not.’ He would 
probably say ‘No.’ I should go to the Registry Office, and 
draw out a mortgage upon the counter, have it witnessed, and 
hand it to the clerk, and say to him, ‘ It will be ready to-morrow 
afternoon, I suppose?’ Bankers and merchants have a clerk 
who looks after these things and gets mortgages on property 
made. There-is no necessity for the intervention of a lawyer; 
such a thing is never thought of.” (Evidence, 1879, Nos. 1778, 
1792). Sir Robert Torrens has had people mortgaging their 
land for £7, because a man gets his mortgage for 5s., and in a 
quarter of an hour (1878, No. $235). In ‘Tasmania it is au 
every-day occurrence for parties to come to the office, sign the 
proper forms, filled up by the clerk according to their instruc- 
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tions, pay over the purchase money, or the amount lent, then and 
there at the-counter, and walk off with their business completed. 
(1872 Return, p. 137.) From New South Wales we learn “the 
public generally have become so accustomed to our certificates as 
in many instances to decline accepting a property except the 
title is registered.” In New Zealand “a large proportion of land 
transfer business is transacted by unprofessional persons licensed 
as land brokers, and who readily acquire the necessary familiarity 
with the system” (1881 Return, p. 99): their fees are about 5s. 
or 6s, 8d. “The broker is sometimes a solicitor, sometimes a 
land agent, sometimes a merchant.” (1879 Evidence, No. 1947). 
Even where a lawyer is employed the work is so simple that the 
total expense seldom exceeds £3. (Hon. R. C. Baker: London 
Chamber of Commerce Jowrnal, Dec. 1885, p. 298.) 

Business men conversant with the actual process of sale and 
mortgage and lease of Jand will be curious to know how pro- 
vision is made under the registry system for various matters of 
detail. Space does not permit of our entering into these, but it 
must suffice to assert here that the -Torrens system has been so 
developed as to meet all exigencies of everyday business require- 
ments, including especially temporary “ equitable mortgages ”’ to 
bankers without publicity, the transaction of business at a distance 
from the registry, the protection of secondary interests, altera- 
tion of boundaries. 

Besides the Australasian colonies, the Torrens system has spread 
into British Columbia, Lowa, Fiji, and Tunis. It is about to be 
adopted in Singapore and Malacca, and has lately attracted a 
great deal of notice in France, both in the newspapers and in 
the works of jurists. 

We must now ask the attention of the reader to what we 
consider to be the chief cause of our failure in England to realize 
this success. 

The Torrens system makes adequate provision for the 
possible occurrence of a mistake; the English systems are abso- 
lutely silent on the subject. To appreciate the gravity of this 
omission it is only necessary to consider for a moment the 
irresistible force of the engine employed wherever registration of 
absolute title is applied to land. ‘Io take two extreme cases 
that might occur under the English Acts:—Lord F. lets his 
family mansion to Mr. B. for twenty-one years, and goes to live 
on the Continent. Mr. B. after a while registers himself as owner 
in fee simple by means of forged documents of title, and after- 
wards sells the place by a registered sale to a genuine purchaser. 
Lord F. and his family have lost their seat, and no provision is 
made for their compensation in any way. Again, suppose Mr. 
Brown is the registered owner of the “Hill Farm” and is 
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living on it in peace and quiet. Mr. Jones, an adept in per- 
sonation and forgery, pretends to a stranger, Mr. Robinson, that 
he is Brown, and purports to mortgage the “ Hill Farm” to the 
said Robinson, forging Brown’s signature, producing a forged 
copy of Brown’s certificate of title, and forging the necessary 
“verification.” The mortgage is registered—Jones absconds. 
In this case, unless Brown by hook or by crook can satisfy 
that fraudulent mortgage (of which he now hears for the first 
time), he is entirely at the mercy of Robinson, and liable to be 
sold out by him. In such a case, if his property had not been 
registered, Brown would have been safe, but actually because it 
is registered he is liable to lose it, without a chance of redress, 
although he knew nothing, and could not by any means have 
known anything, of Jones’s fraudulent proceedings, which were 
all carried on behind his back. Persons who go and laugh at 
the delicate situation of the too zealous Koko and Pooh Bah in 
“The Mikado” are probably not aware that the Japan of Mr. 
Gilbert is by no means the only place where personation on the 
part of another, coupled with a “stupid Act saying nothing 
about a mistake,” may involve innocent persons in very un- 
pleasant consequences. 

Now although experience is gradually tending to show that 
such occurrences are in the last degree unlikely to happen, yet 
their bare possibility casts a serious impediment in the way of 
progress for any voluntary registration scheme, and that in two 
ways. For one thing, solicitors, who realize these dangers as far 
more serious than any that exist under the present system—for 
they are dangers which no vigilance can provide against, whereas 
all the dangers of the present system can be provided against by 
vigilance—solicitors scruple to advise their clients to put them- 
selves under a system in which they are possible. While, on the 
other hand, the apprehension of such occurrences introduces such 
a nervous timidity into the framers of the Rules of Procedure in 
the office, that the precautions insisted on to guard every initial 
registration and every subsequent transaction from the least loop- 
hole of fraud, or possibility of mistake, are such as to impede the 
progress of every-day business to a most inconvenient extent, 
and in fact, as we have seen, to produce the absurd result that in 
England a first registration costs two or three times as much as 
an ordinary sale, and a registered sale will often cost more 
trouble, more money, and—worst of all—more time, to carry 
through than an unregistered dealing of the same character. 

Now let us turn to the Torrens system. In the first case that 
we put, Lord F. would receive the full value of the land he had 
been deprived of out of an “assurance fund” raised for that 
purpose by a percentage charged on all registrations (though in 
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Australia it is likely enough that this arrangement meets all the 
requirements of the case, probably in Engiand it would be better 
to put it the other way—namely, to make the first registration 
inoperative altogether against Lord F., and to award the com- 
pensation to the purchaser from Mr. B.). In the second case, 
Brown would be left in peace, and Robinson would be compen- 
sated for his loss out of the same “assurance fund.” 

Passing to the Australian office procedure on first registration 
and on subsequent dealings, we find that this excellent provision 
for mistake induces a freedom from timidity in accepting fair 
titles, and an absence of official interference on sales and mort- 
gages which those who conduct business in our office may well 
envy, which turns every registered owner of land into a walking 
—and talking—advertisement of the advantages of the system, 
and at the same time is shown, by an experience of nearly thirty 
years, to furnish far more than adequate protection for the 
assurance fund against excessive loss. In 1880 (the date of the 
last report) the various assurance funds amounted to over 
£180,000; the sum total of all the compensations that had 
been paid was only £2,500; and the several funds of Tasmania, 
New South Wales, and New Zealand (the three oldest colonies, 
containing titles dating back to 1803, 1788, and 1814 respec- 
tively), and Western Australia, were actually intact. The per- 
centage charged is one halfpenny in the pound on the value of 
the land (about one-fifth per cent.), except in Tasmania, where 
it is only one farthing, and it is paid on first registration and on 
every death of a registered owner. 

As it is often supposed that the great difficulty in England 
must necessarily be first registration, owing to the confused state 
of all titles, it will be well to observe how, if the peculiarity of 
the Torrens system just pointed out were adopted here, the first 
registration of all titles—old or young, simple or complicated, 
long or short, clear or cloudy—would be equally facilitated. 

For, under the wing of an assurance fund, the Australian 
registrars are in a position totally different from that of our 
registrar. It has been well remarked of our registrars’ scrupulosity 
under Lord Westbury’s Act, that 


the precautions adopted by the Registration Office were not only 
justifiable, but such as could not have been neglected without the 
grossest dereliction of duty. The fact that some of them are often 
waived in practice by willing purchasers affords no reason why a 
dormant claim as to which the purchaser is willing to “take his 
chance” should be arbitrarily abolished by a public official. It 
should be remembered that “ waiving a requisition” means only, on 
the part of a purchaser, voluntarily choosing, for the sake of com- 
pleting a purchase, to incur a given risk; whereas on the part of 
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the registrar it may mean confiscating somebody else’s legal rights. 
An application for registration with indefeasible title is not a mere 
application to effect a sale, in which the opposite party has a full 
right to waive any objection. It is an application to decide finally 
upon the possible rights of strangers to the proceedings, who are not 
only unrepresented but probably unaware of what is taking place. 
Nobody can question a purchaser’s right to accept any title for what 
it is worth, relying on the probability that dormant claims will con- 
tinue to sleep. But it is quite possible to question the propriety of 
permitting a public officer arbitrarily to bar dormant claims merely 
because he thinks it unlikely that they will be effectively prose- 
cuted, (‘Land Transfer,” p. 46.) 


Of the increased liberty allowed to the registrar under Lord 
Cairns’s Act the same authority remarks : 


The convenience of this enactment in facilitating the registration of 
titles is obvious; but this convenience is manifestly gained by giving 
power to a public official to confiscate dormant rights without com- 
pensation if he thinks them not likely to be prosecuted with effect. 
It has been already pointed out that in this process there is nothing 
analogous to the consent of a willing purchaser to run the risk of a 
remotely possible or dormant claim. The fact that many purchasers 
are willing to incur some slight degree of risk affords no reason why 
dormant rights which may be involved should arbitrarily be confis- 
cated, especially without compensation (p. 55). 


Practically, however, 


the new registry did nothing at all to remove the main objec- 
tion which experience had shown to be fatal to the old one—viz., 
that it inevitably saddles a landowner with a very appreciable addi- 
tional expense, and (if a purchaser) with a still greater disadvantage 
in the way of delay in completing his purchase, for the sake of 
obtaining an advantage which, even if of undoubted value in itself, 
offers only a remote and uncertain advantage to the person himself at 
whose cost it is obtained. An Act may easily introduce into its 
practice a dangerous laxity of procedure, but no degree of laxity 
which could be regarded as tolerable could possibly have effected the 
object aimed at. If such provisions are administered with prudence 
and discretion, they leave the procedure, as far as the present point is 
concerned, practically unaltered. Some reduction may be made in 
the necessary expense, but the practical effect for this purpose of a 
mere reduction is inconsiderable (p. 61). 


With all this we entirely concur, and we have quoted it at length 
to enable the reader to appreciate the gravity of the point we 
are discussing. 

With the Australians, however—mirabile dictu—it is the 
avowed practice to accept all titles which appear to be practically 
safe, not only as freely as, but more freely than, ordinary 
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purchasers. With this we also concur. Why? The result is 
arrived at in two steps. That the Australian registrar may act 
as freely as ordinary purchasers results from the consideration 
that owners of dormant claims which he may overlook, or elect 
to “take his chance ” of, are not irreparably injured by his mis- 
takes, owing to the power of compensation afforded by the fund ; 
that he can act more free/y than ordinary purchasers, results from 
the ordinary consideration underlying all insurance business— 
namely, that larger risks can be prudently incurred where many 
cases are treated together, than where they would have to be 
incurred by different individuals one by one. Nobody would 
insure one ship or one house or one life on terms short of 
exorbitant ; when many are taken together, the charge becomes 
reasonable at once. So with titles. No one would prudent] 
accept a title with a grave /iatus in it if he could help it, but 
when they are insured by the hundred the matter is much easier. 
(It must not be supposed that the registrars in Australia, or 
purchasers in England, ever accept a title from A which indicates 
that B is probably the real owner. “Bad title” means for the 
most part ‘“ defective title” only—a title in which there is a gap 
—“a pig in a poke,” in fact. It should not be called a chain 
with a weak link ; it isa chain one of whose links cannot be 
tested except by the fact that the chain bears. Anything worse 
than this is never thought of for an instant.) 

With the recognition of this principle, that the registrar with 
an assurance fund is in an easier position than an ordinary pur- 
chaser, a corollary of the utmost practical importance immediately 
follows, and that is, that in prospect of a sale or mortgage it is 
invariably cheaper to register the title than to proceed in the 
ordinary way ; or again, that immediately after a substantial 
dealing a title will usually be in sufficiently “apple-pie order ” 
to ensure its registration (if desired) without delay or difficulty, 
and possibly even without expense. 

We have stated these results in the first instance as following 
logically from the premises. If this origin causes them to be 
regarded with any suspicion, the following extract from the 
report of the Registrar of Titles of Victoria in 1880 may be held 
to give them a more substantial value. He says: 

Applications to bring land under the Act are generally made when 
the parties are dealing with the land, and the expenses of passing the 
title through the office must vary according to the business to be 
transacted, but zt must be much less than would have to be incurred in 
the investigation and making good titles between vendor and purchaser 
under the old system, from the fact that requisitions are only made by 
the office upon questions involving some substantial interests, and the 
compliance with them is not required to be of such a formal character 
as would be the case under the old system. (1881 Return, p. 147.) 
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We wonder what an Australian registrar would say to the story of 
the Newcastle beer-seller, or the unadministered D, given at p. 84. 

That the titles here referred to were not absolutely baby 
titles appears from the fact that the Victorian Act, having been 
passed in 1862, since which date all fresh Crown grants were put 
on the register by law, all titles coming to the office for first 
registration in 1880 were at least eighteen years old—an age 
which in the colonies would imply on the average six or eight 
dealings to peruse, of a highly informal character occasionally. 
Whatever means be adopted in England for working out the 
details, it is tolerably certain that if we proceed on this principle 
it will yield the same broad practical result that it has yielded 
in Australia—that is to say, that the occasion of sale or mortgage 
will offer a favourable opportunity for the registration of titles 
in all cases, and that when this is made clear by a few examples 
the public will not be slow to avail themselves of it. 

First registration is only half the difficulty, however. Unless 
we take efficient means to prevent the subsequent disappoint- 
ments which so many have experienced as the result of registra- 
tion, it will be of no use to open ever so easy a door to applicants 
for first registration. The well-advised fly does not hasten to avail 
himself of the “ facilities ” for entrance afforded by the breadth of 
the spider’s lintel. Now, as to this, whatever opinions may be enter- 
tained as to the differences between English and Australian 
titles before registration, there can be little doubt that after 
registration the same methods of dealing would be equally appli- 
cable to both. Our advice, therefore, on this head is exceed- 
ingly simple, and we have reason to believe it would be effica- 
cious. Instead of racking our brains to invent new modes of 
registering dealings, why should we not simply copy the Austra- 
lian methods? They are quite different to ours, and not nearly 
so cumbrous. For instance, in England, before a registered 
estate can be dealt with, before the purchaser can cross the 
threshold of the office, or the registrar dip his pen in the ink, a 
solicitor must be employed. He must know the parties, must 
see them sign a paper, and must make an affidavit: this is 
thought to be an indispensable protection against fraud. If it 
be so it is rather humiliating to our national honesty, for it is 
unnecessary in Australia. (The suggestion has been made, that 
notoriety in a small community enables precautions to be dis- 
pensed with that are needed in a large one. But does it really 
appear that any appreciable difference can exist in this respect 
between England and Australia, with its 3,000,000 of inhabi- 
tants scattered over a territory as large as Russia?) The success 
or failure of a system of this kind may most easily depend on 
points of detail (witness the different results, well known to 
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lawyers, obtained from the identically constituted Deed Registries 
of Middlesex and Yorkshire), and why in the world we should 
risk a fresh fiasco over official procedure when there is a com- 
plete body of procedure ready to hand, which has stood the test 
of nearly thirty years’ experience under very severe pressure of 
multifarious business, it is difficult to see. 

If the new registrar were sent over to Australia, he would 
learn the business better in a month than in studying the fruits 
of years of labour spent in compiling reports and returns. If 
this be thought expensive, let it be observed that our failures have 
cost the treasury between £80,000 and £90,000 already ; that for 
some years back we have been losing over £4,000 a year by them, 
and that until the office rights itself by gaining the confidence 
and patronage of the public, we are pledged to go on in the same 
extravagant fashion. 

The question of finance is an exceedingly important one. The 
Australian registries are all self-supporting, and have long since 
recouped the initial outlay. Their fees are uniform, and rarely 
exceed 30s., including everything ; an ordinary simple mortgage 
usually costs 5s, Detailed accounts of receipts and expenditure 
have not come to us, but this much at any rate appears from 
Queensland. In that colony they have over 40,000 titles on the 
register, and the total gross expenses of the maintenance of the 
office are less than £5,000 a year—less, that is, than we have 
been paying in England for an office which has a bare 3,000 
titles now on the books. If it be fancied that the work per title 
in England is heavier than that performed in the colonies, we 
may mention that, according to returns from Victoria (the Queens- 
land returns are silent as to this point), property in that colony 
appears to be dealt with to the extent of its entire value at least 
once in every two years; and in Queensland mortgages are 
occasionally so complicated as to necessitate 1,500 entries each. 
(This figure is startling, but we take it from the Parliamentary 
Return of 1881, p. 89.) 

It would be a great mistake to fix the fees chargeable in the 
English office as low as the Australian fees at first. They may 
be lowered as time goes on, but it isa matter of great importance 
to obtain a safety surplus as soon as possible. They should be 
based upon the present scale of fees for private conveyancing, 
and, if possible, no “extras” should be allowed of any sort or 
kind—the present schedule of registry office fees is a veritable 
wasps’ nest of unexpected three-and-sixpences. We may state 
it as the result of calculations, of which we shall be. happy to 
furnish the details to any one desirous of testing them, that if our 
registration fees are fixed at one-tenth of the mmimum total costs 
of conveyancing according to the ad valorem scale issued under 
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the Solicitors’ Remuneration Act of 1881, and the gross office 
expenses per title per annum be reckoned at double those in- 
curred in Queensland, then, on the modest assumption that on 
the average all registered property will bring in the above fees 
only once in every twenty years—a considerable annual surplus 
will accrue. ; 

The subscription to the guarantee fund requires consideration, 
both as to its amount and as to the occasion on which it should 
be paid. As to its amount, the statistics of the Australian funds 
already given seem to show that the risk from fraud in registered 
dealings subsequent to first registration is quite inappreciable ; 
and, as to first registration, the ordinary experience of purchasers 
on sales in England—who are often not only willing and even 
eager, but positively reckless, as to the titles they will accept— 
would show that the risk to be incurred from even the most 
liberal acceptance of ordinary titles is more nominal than real. 
On the whole, it seems that the Australian charge of one-fifth per 
cent. would be ample in amount. The extreme desirability of 
charging no extra expenses on first registration beyond what are 
barely necessary suggests the expedient of postponing the moment 
of subscription to the fund until the occasion of the first regis- 
tered dealing for value. (A dealing “for value” is a dealing by 
way of sale, mortgage, or lease, or a settlement on marriage ; it 
is opposed to a “voluntary ” transaction, such as a gift by deed 
or will, a succession on an intestacy, or a settlement not made on 
marriage.) This occasion is more appropriate in reality than that 
of initial registration, because neither under the Torrens system 
nor under any other system that we are aware of, except Lord 
Cairns’s Act, does the Government guarantee become absolute 
until that moment. Considering the increased inducement 
offered to fraud by giving an absolute guarantee to the first 
registered owner, it seems a most undesirable course to adopt. 
If the figures are worked out, it will be found that even when 
the one-fifth per cent. assurance charge is added to the office fee 
above suggested for registering the dealing, the total will not 
nearly approach the present costs of the same transaction. 

With regard to placing estates on the register for the first 
time, it seems that the most easy and economical way to act 
would be to accept any title which a purchaser actually has 
accepted on a sale, whether under conditions or not, and which 
his solicitor reports to the office as free from substantial risk. 
To discuss this suggestion would be a long matter, but con- 
sidering that the first registered owner does not get the Govern- 
ment guarantee, but only power to offer it to a genuine pur- 
chaser, and that the former of course, as in Australia, can be 
made to remain primarily liable for mistakes to that purchaser, 
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just as he now remains liable according to the existing practice 
of conveyancing, it is difficult to see what combination of 
persons or circumstances could and would involve the fund in 
liability, from which same combination private purchasers are 
not also equally liable to suffer loss under the present system. 
If this be a just observation, it seems to follow from the fact 
already noticed that purchasers do not suffer loss now, that the 
fund would not suffer loss then. 

The last point of principle to which we intend to advert is 
this. If we abandon the “absolute indefeasibility ” system, and 
substitute for it an extension of the Australian system sufficient 
to justify the description of the new system as one of “ pure 
guarantee,” then registrations are divested of their “judicial ” 
character, and may with perfect propriety be conducted 
privately. In systems where the registered title is made absolute 
or indefeasible, if a mistake occurs, some one loses his land. But 
under the guarantee system no one is hurt; the old owner 
retains his rights, while the fund compensates the deceived 
party. Thus all those advertisements and notices to all sorts of 
persons likely to have claims (which proved so prejudicial to 
progress under the old Acts, and which still entail some expense 
to applicants in Australia) are avoided, and boundaries can be 
guaranteed exactly in the same way as titles, without any pre- 
judice to adjoining owners. Here again the present experience 
of purchasers on sales will be found, on reflection, to afford a 
perfectly trustworthy guide to the risk of loss incurred by the 
fund if this course be adopted. 


In the preceding pages we have endeavoured to show in outline 
our reasons for believing that all but a very few titles may be 
speedily guaranteed, as under the Torrens system, at no cost to 
the State, and little or no cost to the individual ; and also we 
have indicated the particular respect in which such an improve- 
ment of our every-day office procedure on sales and mortgages 
may be made as will speedily induce the great majority of 
vendors and purchasers of land and houses to accept the offer 
thus held out to them. 

It may be interesting to the reader to learn, by way of conclu- 
sion, what are the alternative schemes which have been proposed. 
They mostly assume that no voluntary system has a chance of 
being adopted, and therefore propose compulsion in some form. 
They all omit the one improvement which alone will suffice to 
make compulsion unnecessary, and the omission of which will 
render compulsion intolerable—the reform of the office pro- 
cedure on registered sales and mortgages in conformity with 
the Australian practice. The alternatives are as follows :— 

[Vol. CXXVI, No. CCLI.]—Nzw Seniss, Vol. LXX. No. I. G 
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1. The compulsory registration of every primd facie title as 
absolute, with indemnity, either by the State alone, or with the 
aid of an insurance fund, to persons injured. Considerable 
expense and an unknown risk would result to the State from 
this, together with considerable hardships to individual owners, 
especially those out of possession, and any whose titles are liable 
to attack, which such a measure would at once precipitate. 

2. The compulsory registration, at the next sale of every pro- 
perty, of a “ possessory title,” as under Lord Cairns’s Act. That 
is to say, to force every landowner (for his own good merely, and 
apparently at his own expense) to do that which not one land- 
owner in 20,000 has yet been persuaded to do of his own accord ; 
it would add some expense to every sale—how much we have 
already seen ; it would cost the State a good deal to inaugurate, 
and its benefit would not accrue for a long time. 

3. To curtail the present wide power of disposition which 
owners of land possess, so as to bring all titles to any easily 
registrable state. As to this it seems enough to point out that 
no facility of transfer seems worth the sacrifice of liberty of dis- 
position. ' 

4. The establishment of a Landed EstatesCourt. This would 
perhaps be a safe system, but it would probably be very costly 
both to the State and to the suitors, and much more dilatory 
than the present system. ‘The circumstances which caused it to 
be welcome in Ireland do not exist here. We do not apprehend 
that any such project as this last is being seriously entertained 
by the authorities. 

The two great evils of resorting to compulsion in a matter like 
this are, first, that in case the system should not work well, a 
most awful obstruction will be placed upon the transaction of 
all the business of the country till it is aholished—a very serious 
thing to contemplate ; and second, that a great press of work 
will commence all at once, thereby largely increasing the expense 
of inauguration and the risk of failure, instead of the business 
being allowed to extend itself by degrees, in which case increas- 
ing demands can be easily met as they arise. Besides which, 
unless we believe that purchasers, mortgagees, and lessees of 
land or houses are very feeble or very stupid, it is incredible that 
any system really beneficial to them will need any such aid as 
compulsion ; the demand for which, on the part of legislators, 
sounds to us far more like a confession of weakness than an 
assertion of strength. 

The project we have unfolded is designed to effect the desired 
object with the least possible change of existing law, and only 
the most gradual modification of existing practice. It is hoped 
that it may commend itself to the not inconsiderable number of 
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well-informed persons who believe in registration of title in the 
abstract, but, thinking its establishment impossible without 
resort to compulsion in some form, naturally shrink from the aid 
of so treacherous an ally. To escape ull censure we cannot 
hope. “The expectation of ignorance,” says Dr. Johnson,* “ is 
indefinite, and that of knowledge is often tyrannical. It is hard 
to satisfy those who know not what to demand, or those who 
demand by design what they think impossible to be done.” 


motte 


Art. VI.—Wuat anp How to Reap. 


1. Pall Mall Gazette “ Extra,’ No. 24. The Best Hundred 
Books. By the Best Judges. London: Pall Mall Gazette 
Office. 1886. 


2. The Pleasures, the Dangers, and the Uses of Desultory 
Reading. By the Right Hon.'the Eart or IDDESLEIGH. 
London : Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1885. 


3. The Choice of Books; and other Literary Pieces. By 
FRrEDERIC HARRISON. London: Macmillan & Co. 1886. 


4. The Pleasures of a Bookworm. By J. Rogers Regs. 
London: Elliot Stock. 1886. 


“TINHE choice of books,” says Mr. F. Harrison, “is really the 

choice of our education, of a moral and intellectual ideal, 
of the whole duty of man.”+ If weof the present day go wrong 
in our choice, it is not for want of warning, for we are deluged 
with advice as to what books we should read, and how we 
should read them. This deluge began in November last by Lord 
Iddesleigh’s “desultory discourse,” as he calls it, delivered, as 
Lord Rector of Edinburgh University, to the students. It is 
published, with a few additions, under the title named at the 
head of this article. Sir John Lubbock in the December 
following made the choice of books the subject of his address, 
as President of the Working Men’s College, to the members of 
the College, and followed it up by publishing in the Con- 
temporary Review a list of “The Best Hundred Books,” which 
he afterwards revised. Mr. Frederic Harrison also gives us his 
advice on the choice of books, “ founded on the basis of Auguste 
Comte’s library ;”t and lastly, Mr. J. Rogers Rees in the 





* Preface to Shakespeare. ¢ “The Choice of Books,” p. 20. 


f Tbid., p. 92, note. 
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course of the spring gave to the world the interesting little 
volume which he calls “The Pleasures of a Bookworm.” When 
Sir John Lubbock’s list came out, the Editor of the Pall Mall 
Gazette gratified his passion for curious investigation, and 
undertook the task of submitting Sir John’s list to a variety of 
men eminent in society and literature, and asking for their 
opinions and criticisms, and for a list of what each of them con- 
sidered the hundred best books. These opinions and criticisms 
now form the pamphlet entitled “The Best Hundred Books.” 


Sir John’s list, as finally revised by himself, stands thus :— 


Ore CO LO ee 


“IS 


. The Bible. 
. Marcus Aurelius, ‘‘ Meditations.” 


Epictetus. 


. Confucius, “ Analecta.”’ 


‘Le Bouddha et sa Religion” (St. 
Hilaire.) 


. Aristotle, “ Ethics.” 
. Mahomet, ‘‘ Koran.” 


See Apostolic Fathers,” Wake’s Col- 


lection. 


. St. Augustine, ‘‘ Confessions,”’ 
. Thomas & Kempis, ‘‘ Imitation.” 


. Pascal, ‘‘ Pensées.” 


. Spinoza, “ Tractatus Theologico- 


politicus.” 


3. Comte, ‘‘ Catechism of Positive 


Philosophy ” (Congreve). 


. Butler, ‘‘ Analogy.” 
. Jeremy Taylor, 


“Holy Living 
and Holy Dying.” 


. Bunyan, ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 


7. Keble, ‘‘ Christian Year.” 


. Aristotle, ‘* Politics.” 
. Plato’s Dialogues; at any rate, the 


* Phaedo ” and ‘‘ Republic.” 


. Demosthenes, “‘ De Corona.” 


. Lucretius, 


2. Plutarch. 


. Horace. 
. Cicero, ‘* De Officiis,” ‘*‘ De Ami- 


citia,’’ ‘‘ De Senectute.” 


. Homer, ‘Tliad” and “ Odyssey.” 
. Hesiod. 
. Virgil. 


. Niebelungenlied. 


. Malory, “ Morte d’Arthur.” 


. “Maha Bharata,” ‘‘ Ramayana.” 
Epitomized by Talboys Wheeler 
in the first two vols. of his “ His- 
tory of India.” 

. Firdusi, ‘‘ Shahnameh.” 

. “Sheking ” (Chinese Odes), 


. ZEschylus, “ Prometheus,” “ House 


of Atreus,” “Trilogy,” or 


“ Perse,” 


. Sophocles, “ Cdipus Trilogy.” 
. Euripides, ‘* Medea.” 
. Aristophanes, “‘ The Knights.” 


. Herodotus. 

. Xenophon, “ Anabasis.” 

. Thucydides. 

. Tacitus, “Germania.” 

. Livy. 

. Gibbon, “ Decline and Fall.” 

. Hume, ‘‘ England.” 

. Grote, ‘* Greece.” 

. Carlyle, ‘ French Revolution.” 

. Green, “Short History of Eng- 


land.” 


. Bacon, ‘‘ Novum Organum.” 
. Mill, “ Logic.” 


“ Political Economy.” 


. Darwin, “ Origin of Species.” 
. Smith, “Wealth of Nations” 


(part of.) 


. Berkeley, “‘ Human Knowledge.” 
. Descartes, “Discours sur la — 


Méthode.” 


. Locke, ‘‘ Conduct of the Under- 


standing.” 


. Lewes, ‘‘ History of Philosophy.” 


. Cook’s Voyages. 
. Humboldt’s Travels. 
. Darwin, “ Naturalist on the 


Beagle.” 


. Shakespeare. 
. Milton, ‘‘ Paradise Lost ” and the 


shorter poems. 


. Dante, ‘‘ Divina Commedia.” 

. Spenser, “ Faerie Queen.”’ 

. Dryden’s Poems, 

. Chaucer: Morris’s, or (if expur- 


gated) Clarke’s, or Mrs. Haweis’ 
edition. 


. Gray. 
. Burns. 
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. Scott’s Poems. . Molitre. 
. Wordsworth : Mr. Arnold’s selec- . Sheridan. 
tion. . Voltaire, “ Zadig.” 
. Heine. . Carlyle. 
. Pope. . Goethe, “Faust’’ and “ Wilhelm 
. Southey. Meister.” 
. White, “ Natural History of Sel- 
. Goldsmith, “ Vicar of Wakefield.” borne.”’ 
. Swift, “ Gulliver’s Travels.” . Smiles, “Self Help.” 
. Defoe, “ Robinson Crusoe.” 
. “The Arabian Nights.’ 2. Miss Austen: either ‘‘ Emma ” or 
. Cervantes, ‘* Don Quixote.”’ “ Pride and Prejudice.’’ 
. Boswell, ‘ Johnson.” 93. Thackeray, “ Vanity Fair.” 
. Burke, Select Works (Payne). 94, ne ** Pendennis.” 
Essayists : 95. Dickens, ‘‘ Pickwick.”’ 
Bacon. 96. i “ David Copperfield.” 
Addison. 97. George Eliot, “ Adam Bede.” 
Hume. 98. Kingsley, ‘‘ Westward Ho! ” 
Montaigne. 99. Bulwer Lytton, “Last Days of 
Macaulay. Pompeii.” 
Emerson. 100. Scett’s Novels.* 


Tn the outset of our remarks we wish each of our readers to 
ask himself or herself two questions—(1) Have I read, not these 
hundred books, but any hundred books? (2) Do I know any 
one who has read a hundred books? With regard to Sir John’s 
list, it has been mischievously suggested, ‘“‘ Why not send a 
confidential interviewer to ask Sir John Lubbock whether he 
has read all his hundred books; and if not, why not?” t 

Mr. Frederic Harrison makes some true remarks on the 
readers and reading of the present day: “Even those who are 
resolved to read the better books are embarrassed by a field of 
choice practically boundless. . . . . Systematic reading is but 
little in favour even amongst studious men; in a true sense, it 
is hardly possible for women.” What follows is, we fear, but too 
true : 


If any person given to reading were honestly to keep a register of 
all the printed stuff that he or she consumes in a year—all the idle tales 
of which the very names and the story are forgotten in a week—the 
bookmaker’s prattle at so much a sheet, the fugitive trifling about 
silly things and empty people, the memoirs of the unmemorable, and 
lives of those who never really lived at all—of what a mountain of 
rubbish would it be a catalogue? t 


We have not at hand Sir John Lubbock’s address at the 
Working Men’s College, but we presume his list is intended for 
working men, and if so, we agree with Mr. Quaritch the book- 
seller, of Piccadilly, that “Sir John’s working man is an ideal 





* “The Best Hundred Books,” p. 24. + Ibid. p. 23. 
t “The Choice of Becks,” p. 9. 
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creation.” “I,” he adds, “ have known many working men, but 
none of them cculd have digested such a feast as he has prepared 
for them.”* This opinion is corroborared by information sup- 
plied by the librarian of the Free Library of Darlington. His 
list of the books which are the favourites of the members, who 
are mainly of the working class, includes only nine of those 
given by Sir John Lubbock.t 

Of Sir John’s list we agree with the DUKE of ARGYLL, who 
writes: “Sir John Lubbock’s list seems to me very good as far 
as such lists can possibly go.” To this opinion the MASTER OF 
BALLIOL assents; adding—to which we also assent: “The 
chief fault being that it is too long.” Mr. Froupe remarks: 
“People must choose their own reading, and Sir John Lub- 
bock’s list will do for a guide as well as others. I, at any rate, 
do not wish to put myself into competition with him.” With 
commendable caution, PROFESSOR FREEMAN writes: “I feel 
myself quite unable to draw up such a list as you propose, as I 
could not trust my own judgment on any matter not bearing on 
my own special studies, and J should be doubtless tempted to 
give too great prominence to them.t 

It is with full assent and consent that we subscribe to the 
remark of Professor J. S. Blackie : 

No man, it appears to me, can tell another what he ought to read. 
A man’s reading, to be of any value must depend on his power of 
assimilation, and that again depends on his tendencies, his capacities, 
his surroundings, and his opportunities. 

And again : 

In attempting to frame such a list as that put forth by Sir John 
Lubbock, it is also of the utmost importance to keep in view what sort 
of persons we are favouring with our advice; and here I see two large 
classes of readers—those who have large leisure, and have gone through 
a regular process of severe intellectual discipline ; and those who can 
only redeem a few hours daily, if so much, to fill up the gaps left in 
the hasty architecture of their early attempt ut self-culture. 

And again : 

To a political student, on the highest platform of course, Aristotle 
and Thucydides are supreme authorities; but it would be unreasonable 
to expect that the mass of intelligent young men in our great cities, 
untrained in intellectual gymnastics and unfurnished with scholarly 
aids, should set themselves systematically to grapple with severe 
thinkers of this type, or with metaphysics or metaphysical theology. $ 


Mr. Carlyle has somewhere said that “books are, like men’s 





* “The Best Hundred Books,” p, 20. + Ibid. p. 25. 
t Ibid. p, 23. § Ibid. p. 18. 
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souls, divided into sheep and goats;” and probably there is no 
better advice on the choice of books than that which, in his pithy 
manner, he gave to the students of Edinburgh University : 
“Learn to be good readers, which is perhaps a more difficult 
thing than you imagine. Learn to be discriminative in your 
reading—to read all kinds of things that you have an interest in, 
and that you find to be really fit for what you are engaged on.”* 
Of this opinion was Dr. Johnson—‘ A man,” he says, “ ought 
to read just as inclination leads him, for what he reads as a task 
will do him little good.” + “You see,” says Professor Max 
Miiller, “the best books are not the best books for everybody.” t 

Sir John Lubbock is surprised at the great divergence of 
opinion as to the best books which has been expressed. ‘“ Nine 
of your correspondents,” he writes to the editor of the Pall Mall 
Gazette, “have favoured us with lists of some length. These lists 
contain some 300 works not mentioned by me (without, however, 
any corresponding omissions), and yet there is not one single 
book which occurs in every list, or even in half of them, and 
only about half a dozen which appear in more than one of the 
nine.” § " 

We will now glance at some of the criticisms of Sir John’s “best 
hundred.” ‘The Prince oF WALES, speaking with diffidence, 
expresses the opinion that the list suggested by Sir John 
Lubbock could hardly be improved upon. His Royal Highness 
would, however, venture to remark that the works of Dryden 
should not be omitted from such an important and comprehen- 
sive list.” || Mr. CHAMBERLAIN does not think he could greatly 
improve Sir John’s list, but would inquire “ whether it is by 
accident or design that the Bible has been omitted?” It will be 
observed that in Sir John’s revised list the Bible stands at the 
head. The political reputation and official position of Mr. 
Bryce, M.P., have made people forget that he first made his 
reputation by his book on “ The Holy Roman Empire,” and that 
he is still an Oxford Professor and a Fellow of Oriel. 


I give you [he writes to the editor of the Pall Mall Gazette] some 
additions to and criticisms on Sir John Lubbock’s list, which occur 
tome. Ihave not seen the remarks of your other correspondents, 
except Mr. Ruskin’s. In Greek poetry Pindar ought to be substituted 
for Hesiod. In Greek philosophy, Aristotle’s “‘ Rhetoric” and “ Poetic” 
ought not to be omitted. Of Cicero it would be much better to have 
some Orations than the “Offices” or “Old Age.” St. Augustine’s 





* Address to the students as Lord Rector, Hotten’s ed. p. 157. 
+ Boswell’s “ Life,” vol. ii. p. 213 (ed. 1859). 

t “The Best Hundred Books,” p. 17. § Ibid. p. 23. 

|| Lid. p. 5. «| Ibid. p. 5. 
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“De Civitate Dei” is indispensable. Perhaps no book ever more 
affected history. The Icelandic Sagas, or some of them, ought to be 
added. Most of the best have been translated, such as “ Njals 
Saga,” “ Grettis Saga,” and the “ Heimscringla.” The poems in the 
“Klder Edda” (now admirably translated in Vigfusson and Powell’s 
“Corpus Poeticum Boreale”) ought also to find a place. For 
travels, add Marco Polo; for history, Machiavelli’s “Prince.” In 
Italian poetry, Ariosto and Leopardi should comein. The “ Lusiad” 
of Camoens is one of the finest examples of a poem in the grand style, 
and not the less interesting because the only work of Portuguese genius 
whose fame has overpassed the limits of its country. Montesquieu’s 
“sprit des Lois” is indispensable; so is “Candide.” In modern 
fiction “ Les Miserables” and “ The Scarlet Letter ” may well replace 
Kingsley and Bulwer. The modern poets Keats and Shelley surely 
rank above Southey and Longfellow. Whether you put anything in 
its place or not (for example, Kant’s “ Kritik der reinen Vernunft ” or 
Hegel’s “ History of Philosophy ”), Lewis’s “ History of Philosophy ” 
should be struck out.* 

Lord COLERIDGE, premising that since he left the university 
his reading has only been desultory and superficial, continues : 


Generally speaking, I think Sir John Lubbock’s list a very good 
one, as far as 1 know the books which compose it. But I know nothing 
of Chinese or Sanscrit, and have no opinion whatever about the Chinese 
and Sanscrit works he refers to. To the classics I should add Catullus, 
Propertius, Ovid (in selections), Pindar, and the pastoral writers 
Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus. 

I should find a place among epic poets for Tasso, Ariosto, and, I should 
suppose, Camoens, though I know him only in translation. With the 
poem of Malory on the “ Morte d’Arthur” I am quite unacquainted : 
Malory’s prose romance under that title is familiar to many readers 
from Southey’s reprint of (1 think) Caxton’s edition of it. 

Among the Greek dramatists, I should give more prominent place 
to Euripides—the friend of Socrates, the idol of Menander, the admira- 
tion of Milton and Charles Fox ; and I should exclude Aristophanes, 
whose splendid genius does not seem to me to atone for the baseness 
and vulgarity of his mind. In history, I shall exclude Hume, as mere 
waste of time now to read; and include Tacitus and Livy and Lord 
Clarendon and Sismondi. I do not know enough about philosophy to 
offer any opinion. In poetry and general literature, I should certainly 
include Dryden, some plays of Ben Jonson, and Ford and Mas- 
singer, and Shirley and Webster; Gray, Collins, Coleridge, Charles 
Lamb, De Quincey, Bolingbroke, Sterne; and I should substitute 
Bryant for Longfellow; and most certainly I should add Cowper. 
In fiction I should add Miss Austen, ‘‘ Clarissa,” “Tom Jones,” 
“‘Humphrey Clinker ;” and certainly exclude Kingsley.t+ 


Mr. RuskIn has “put his pen lightly through the needless, 
and blottesquely through the rubbish and poison of Sir John’s 
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list,’ with the result of reducing it by fully one-half. He omits 
all the non-Christian moralists among the theological books ; he 
retains only Jeremy Taylor’s “ Holy Living and Dying” and 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress.” From the historical writers he ex- 
cludes Gibbon, Voltaire, Hume, and Grote; he erases John 
Stuart Mill’s name altogether, and every writer on philosophy but 
Bacon, and of him would read chiefly “The New Atlantis.” He 
strikes out Southey and Longfellow from among the poets, and 
Hume, Macaulay, and Emerson from among the essayists ; but 
he would read all Plato and every word of Scott and Carlyle. 

Mr. Ruskin, in a subsequent letter to the editor, says :—“ ‘The 
idea that any well-conducted mortal life could find leisure enough 
to read one hundred books would have left me wholly silent on 
the matter, but that 1 was fain, when you sent me Sir John’s list, 
to strike out; for my own pupils’ sake, the books I would forbid 
them to be plagued with.” He adds his reasons for erasing some 
of the books. These judgments are pre-eminently characteristic 
of the man’s dogmatic, self-sufficient, supercilious, and, we must 
add, superficial nature : 


1. Grote’s History of Greece.—Because there is probably no com- 
mercial establishment between Charing Cross and the Bank whose 
head-clerk could not write a better one, if he had the vanity to waste 
his time for it. 

2. Confessions of St. Augustine.—Because religious people nearly 
always think too much about themselves, and there are many saints whom 
it is much more desirable to know the history of—St. Patrick, to begin 
with, especially in present times. 

3. John Stuart Mill.—Sir John Lubbock ought to have known that 
his day was over. 

4. Charles Kingsley.—Because his sentiment is false, and his tragedy 
frightful. People who buy cheap clothes are not punished in real life 
by catching fevers; social inequalities are not to be redressed by tailors 
falling in love with bishops’ daughters, or gamekeepers with squires’ ; 
and the story of “ Hypatia” is the most ghastly in Christian tradition, 
and should for ever have been left in silence. 

5. Darwin.—Because it is every man’s duty to know what he is, 
and not to think of the embryo he was, nor the skeleton that he shall be. 
Because also Darwin has a mortal fascination for all vainly curious 
and idly speculative persons, and has collected, in the train of him, 
every impudent imbecility in Europe, like a dim comet wagging its 
useless tail of phosphorescent nothing across the steadfast stars. 

6. Gibbon.—Primarily none but the malignant ard the weak study 
the Decline and Fall either of State or organism. Dissolution and 
putrescence are alike common and unclean in all things; any wretch 
or simpleton may observe for himself, and experience himself, the 
processes of ruin; but good men study and wise men describe only 
the growth and standing of things—not their decay. 

For the rest, Gibbon’s is the worst English that was ever written by 
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an educated Englishman. Having no imagination and little logic, he 
is alike incapable either of picturesqueness or wit; his epithets are 
malicious without point, sonorous without weight, and have no office 
but to make a flat sentence turgid. 

7. Voltaire.—His work is, in comparison with good literature, what 
nitric acid is to wine, and sulphuretted hydrogen to air. Literary 
chemists cannot but take account of the sting and stench of him; but 
he has no place in the library of a thoughtful scholar. Ever; man of 
sense knows more of the world than Voltaire can tell him; and what 
he wishes to express of such knowledge he will say without a snarl.* 


Mr. SWINBURNE would add Mill “On Liberty,” and Mrs. 
Gaskell’s works. 

Mr. WiLL1AM Morris writes: “I hope I shall escape boy- 
cotting at the hands of my countrymen for leaving out Milton ; 
but the union in his works of cold classicalism with Puritanism 
(the two things which I hate most in this world) repels me so 
that I cannot read him.”t Mr. Morris adds: “J should like to 
say here that I yield to no one, not even Mr. Ruskin, in my love 
and admiration for Scott; also that, to my mind, of the novelists 
of our generation Dickens is immeasurably ahead.” t 

Lady DILKE, after expressing her assent (in which we concur) 
to the criticisms of the Pall Mall Gazette on the wisdom of 
placing before “ working men, or any men whatever, such a vast 
and heterogeneous course of study,” adds (and we venture to 
express our concurrence in the opinion): “To be in a position 
to properly understand and appreciate the works on Sir John’s 
list, I undertake to say that one must have spent at least thirty 
years in preparatory study, and have had the command of, say, 
something more than a thousand other volumes.” § 

Mr. WiLkiE CoLLins, after recommending Sterne’s “Senti- 
mental Journey ” as the best book of travels “ that has ever 
been written,” and “Childe Harold” as “the greatest poem 
which the world has seen since ‘ Paradise Lost,’ ” continues: 


My own ideas cordially recognize any system of education the 
direct tendency of which is to make us better Christians. Looking 
over Sir John Lubbock’s list from this point of view—that is to say, 
assuming that the production of a good citizen represents the most 
valuable result of a liberal education—I submit that the best book 
which your correspondent has recommended is “‘ The Vicar of Wake- 
field,” and of the many excellent schoolmasters (judging them by 
their works) in: whose capacity for useful teaching he believes, the two 





* “The Best Hundred Books,” pp. 8, 9. 

t Our readers will remember Dr. Johnson’s saying: ‘‘ Why, sir, no one 
ever read ‘ Paradise Lost ’ for pleasure.”” 
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in whom I, for my part, most implicitly trust are Walter Scott and 
Charles Dickens. Holding these extraordinary opinions, if you asked 
me to pick out a biographical work for general reading, I should 
choose (after Boswell’s supremely great book, of course) Lockhart’s 
“ Life of Scott.” Let the general reader follow my advice, and he will 
find himself not only introduced to the greatest genius that has ever 
written novels, but provided with the example of a man, modest, just, 
generous, resolute, and merciful—a man whose very faults and failings 
have been transformed into virtues through the noble atonement that 
he offered at the peril and the sacrifice of his life. 


Mr. CoLLIns is also of opinion that “the most perfect letters 
in the English language” are those of Byron, published in his 
Life by Moore, and he recommends a book unknown, we venture 
to affirm, to nine-tenths of even our middle-aged readers. “ Read, 
my good public, Mrs. Inchbald’s ‘Simple Story,’ in which you 
will find the character of a young woman who is made interesting 
even by her faults—a rare triumph, I can tell you, in our art.” * 

At first sight there seems something incongruous in the editor 
of Punch recommending the study of Cardinal Newman’s works ; 
but Mr. F.C. BurNAND writes: “I sliould recommend ‘The Gram- 
mar of Assent’ and all Cardinal Newman’s works, His‘ Lectures 
on Catholicism in England’ are masterpieces.” + In this recom- 
mendation we thoroughly agree, especially as to “The Grammar of 
Assent,” one of the most wonderful books the present generation 
has seen. The Cardinal was applied to for his opinion on Sir John 
Lubbock’s list, but feeling at his great age unequal to the task, 
was obliged to decline it. It would have been interesting to 
have had the views of such a master of thought and expression. 
We gain from another source some slight information on the 
subject. Mr. Jennings, describing the Cardinal’s library, says : 


The books with which the walls are lined bear evidence that light 
literature is not disregarded. Miss Austen, Thackeray, Anthony 
Trollope, Sir Walter Scott, Mrs. Gaskell are favourite authors with 
the great theologian. Of modern English poets, Wordsworth, 
a and Crabbe are highly valued by him, and constantly 
read, { 


Mr. Henry Irvine writes: “ Before a hundred books, 
commend me first to the study of two—the Bible and Shake- 
speare,”” 

Mrs. Lynn-LinToN would add to the list “ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,” Green’s “History of the English People,” Herbert 


* “The Best Hundred Books,” p. 13. t Ibid. p.12. | 
a Newman: the Story of his Life,” by Henry J. Jennings, 
pp. 1384-5, 
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Spencer (every word), Lecky, and all Darwin; Carlyle’s full 
works (no selection), and George Eliot ; Miss Austen, Bate’s and 
Wallace’s and Livingstone’s travels, Laing’s “Travels in Nor- 
way,” Kinglake’s “ Eothen” and “ History of the Crimean War;” 
and to French literature, Dumas (the elder), G. Sand, and 
Balzac, if the reader be a man. 

Archdeacon FARRAR writes: “If all the books of the world | 
were in a blaze, the first twelve which I should snatch out of the 
flames would be the Bible, the ‘ Imitatio Christi,’ Homer, Aischy- 
lus, Thucydides, Tacitus, Virgil, Marcus Aurelius, Dante, Shake- 
speare, Milton, Wordsworth. Of living writers I would save first 
the works of Tennyson, Browning, and Ruskin.”* We are sur- 
prised not to find the Archdeacon’s “ Life of Christ” in any of 
the lists. 

The PRESIDENT OF THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION places in 
his list some books not to be found in any of the others. 
Amongst these are—Professor Bryce’s “ History of the Holy 
Roman Empire,” Helps’ “Friends in Council,” “ Companions of 
my Solitude,” and “Organization of Common Life,” Bossuet’s 
“Funeral Orations,’ Whately’s “Cautions for the Times,” 
Newman’s “ Parochial Sermons,” and Wraxall’s “ Memoirs ;” 
and he concludes his letter with this advice: “ Add to these an 
occasional course of reading in the Church Times, the Guardian, 
the Record, the Rock, the Watchman, the Nonconformist, the 
Inquirer, and the Freethinker, in order to see how diligently 
our contemporaries endeavour not to understand but to mis- 
represent each other; and by the aid of the books above 
mentioned I think the unlearned reader will find enough to 
instruct, amuse, and astonish him, both in England and else- 
where.{ 

The PRESIDENT OF THE Baptist Union places Dean 
Stanley’s “Life of Arnold” on his list, and also Carlyle’s “ Life 
of Sterling;” and would only select about half a dozen from 
Macaulay’s “Essays.” He states his preference for Miss 
Austen’s “ Mansfield Park” over her “Pride and Prejudice ;” 
and considers “Esmond” Thackeray’s masterpiece, in which 

opinion we concur. 

The Herap Master or Eton recommends Stanley’s “Jewish 
Church” and Ewald’s “ History of Israel.” His historical list 
is as follows :—Hallam’s “ Middle Ages,’ “ History of Litera- 
ture,’ “Constitutional History ;” ‘ Green’s “History of the 
English People;” Macaulay’s “ History of England ;” Stan- 
hope’s “ Reign of Queen Anne ;” Stanhope’s “Life of Pitt ;” 
Lecky’s “ History of England, Eighteenth Century ;” Carlyle’s 
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“Frederick the Great;” Thiers’ “Consulat et Il’ Empire ;” 
Napier’s “ Peninsular War ;” Hooper's “ Waterloo.” * 

The Heap Master oF Harrow is the only correspondent of 
the Pall Mall Gazette who recommends Locke’s “Conduct of 
the Understanding ”—a book not now appreciated and studied 
as it should be. 

ProressoR Max M@LLEeR writes: “If I were to tell you 
what I really think of the hundred best books, I am afraid you 
would call me the greatest literary heretic, or an utter igno- 
ramus. I know few books, if any, which I should call good 
from the beginning to the end.....‘I pray thee have me 
excused,’ ” * ; 

The list supplied by PRoressor BLACKIE contains two names 
not to be found in any other list—viz., Dr. Martineau and the 
late Sir George Cornewall Lewis; but he does not state which 
work of either author he recommends, or whether he equally 
recommends all their works. 

Mr. R. Harrison (librarian of the London Library) would 
add O’Connor’s “ History of Our Own Time” to the historical 
section. 

Mr. H. M. STANLEY (the African explorer) passes this criticism 
on Sir John’s list : 


I observe that science, astronomy, chemistry, geology, geography, 
natural history, manners and customs of people, are wholly omitted 
by Sir John Lubbock, as well as arts, manufactures, industries, 
biographies, antiquities, &c. If a man knows nothing of these, he 
had far better throw every book on Sir John’s list into the waste- 
basket, except the Bible. For, supposing that he knows all about 
philosophy and history and the classics, if he has no ideas beyond 
what he has gathered from these, he is only fit to be a soldier or a 
mechanical copyist.”’ f 


There are some omissions from all the lists which surprise us. 
The name of Dr. E. A. Freeman appears in none; neither 
does that of Lord Beaconsfield, and yet his “Coningsby” at 
least isa standard and a valuable work. Amongst other writers 
of fiction, no place is found for either Miss Edgeworth or Miss 
Ferrier. But of all the omissions the one that most surprises 
us is that it is only in Sir John Lubbock’s list that we find 
Keble’s “ Christian Year.” Has it had its day ? 

After all this discussion about the best books, the case remains 
as it is stated by Lord Iddesleigh : ‘So great is the mass of our 
book-heritage that it is absolutely impossible for any one, and 
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doubly impossible for one who has other engagements in life, to 
make himself acquainted with the hundredth part of it. So 
that our choice lies for the most part between ignorance of 
much that we would greatly like to know and that kind of 
acquaintauce which is to be acquired only by desultory read- 
ing.”* But the Lord Rector gave this warning to the Edin- 
burgh students: “ We are not to confound desultory work with 
idleness.”+ And with the exactness of an Oxford man of the 
old school he proceeds to define the word “desultory ” : 


It is useful to look to the origin of words. The word desultory is 
of Latin parentage, and it was applied by the Romans to describe the 
equestrian jumping actively from one steed to another in the circus, 
or even, as was the case with Numidians, from one charger to 
another, in the midst of battle, That certainly was no idle loitering. 
It was energetic activity, calculated to keep the mind and the body 
very much alive indeed. That should be the spirit of the desultory 
reader. His must be no mere fingering of books without thought how 
they are to be turned to account. He may be wise in not allowing 
himself to become a bookworm, but he must take care not to become 
what is much worse—a book-butterfly. Whatever is worth doing is 
worth doing well, and it is possible to so regulate and pursue a seem- 
ingly desultory course of reading as to render it more truly beneficial 
than an apparently deeper and severer method of study.t 


And even in the case of those who give themselves up to 
strictly limited subjects, Lord Iddesleigh affirms that the inter- 
mixture of some general and desultory reading is necessary both 
for the very purposes of their study and in order to relieve the 
strain of the mind and to keep it in a healthy condition, and he 
tells us his own experience : 


I never read so many novels in succession as during the months that 
I was working for my degree at the rate of ten or twelve hours a day; 
and in the week when I was actually under examination I read through 
the ‘‘ Arabian Nights” in the evenings. I forget who the great judge 
was who, being asked as to his reading, answered that he read nothing 
but law and novels. But there is plenty of literature besides novels 
and besides the “‘ Arabian Nights ” which will be good for the relaxa- 
tion of the mind after severe study, and I venture to think that the 
more miscellaneous our selection is, the more agreeable as well as more 
profitable it will be.§$ 


And he refers to the well-known passage in Bacon’s essay “ Of 
Studies,” which should be borne in mind by those, if any such 
there shall ever be, who set about to read Sir John Lubbock’s 
“Hundred”: “Some books are to be tasted, others to be swal- 
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lowed, and some few to be chewed and digested—that is, some 
books are to be read only in parts; others to be read, but not 
curiously ; and some few to be read wholly and with diligence 
and attention.” Lord Iddesleigh also quotes with approval the 
following passage from Dr. Arnold : 


Keep your view of men and things extensive, and depend upon it 
that a mixed knowledge is not a superticial one. As far as it goes, the 
views that it gives are true, but he who has read deeply one class of 
writers alone, gets views which are almost sure to be perverted, and 
which are not only narrow but false. Adjust your proposed amount 
of reading to your time and inclination. This is perfectly free to any 
man; but whether the amount be large or small, let it be varied in 
its kind, and widely varied. If I have a confident opinion on any 
one point connected with the improvement of the human mind, it is 
this.* 

The noble lord also gives this salutary, and in these days of 
competitive examination necessary, warning against “cram- 
ming”: | 

This I wish to impress upon you, that, regarding the matter from an 
educational point of view, learning is too sensitive to be successfully 
wooed by so rough and so unskilful a process, and that it is only to 
those who approach her ina reverent and loving spirit, and by the 
regular paths of patient and careful study, that she will open the portals 
of her abode and admit the student to her heart. ¢ 


Equally necessary for the times is this caution : 


If modern literature has any competition to dread, it is not that of 
the old classical writers, but of the daily, weekly, or monthly perio- 
dicals, which fall as thickly round us as the leaves in Vallombrosa, and 
go near to suffocate the poor victim who is longing to enjoy his volume 
in peace, whether that volume be of Sophocles or of Shakespeare, or 
of Goethe or of Burns. Or if by chance our would-be student is one 
who for his sins is engaged in political cohtests himself, he may recall the 
position of Walter Scott’s Black Knight at the siege of Front de Beeuf’s 
castle when defeated by the din which his own blows made upon the 
gate contributed to raise. How, under such circumstances, he must 
wish that he was like Dicespolis in the “ Acharnians,” and could make 
a separate peace for himself ! $ 


This reference to Sir Walter Scott leads us to say we rejoice 
to read, not only what Lord Iddesleigh, but what Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, says of that great. man, and to express our assent and 
consent to their judgment of him: 

We all read Scott’s romances, as we have all read Hume’s “ History 
of England ;” but how often do we read them, how zealously, with 
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what sympathy and understanding! I am told that the last discovery 
of modern culture is that Scott’s prose is commonplace; that the 
young men at our universities are far too critical to care for his artless 
sentences and flowing descriptions. They prefer Mr. Swinburne, Mr. 
Mallock, and the euphuism of young Oxford, just as some people 
prefer a Dresden shepherdess to the Caryatides of the Erechtheum, 
pronounce Fielding to be low, and Mozart to be passé. As boys love 
lollypops, so these juvenile fops love to roll phrases about under the 
tongue, as if phrases in themselves had a value apart from thoughts, 
feelings, great conceptions, or human sympathy. For Scott is just one 
of the poets (we may call poets all the great creators in prose or in 
verse) of whom one never wearies, just as one can listen to Beethoven, 
or watch the sunrise or the sunset day by day with new delight. I 
think I can read “ The Antiquary,” or ‘‘ The Bride of Lammermoor,” 
“Tvanhoe,” “ Quentin Durward,” and “ Old Mortality,” at least once a 
year afresh, 

Scott is a perfect library in himself. A constant reader of romances 
would find that it needed months to go through even the best pieces of 
the inexhaustible painter of eight full centuries and every type of man; 
and he might repeat the process of reading him ten times in a lifetime 
without a sense of fatigue or sameness. The poetic beauty of Scott’s 
creations is almost the least of his great qualities. It is the univer- 
sality of his sympathy that is so truly great, the justice of his estimates, 
the insight into the spirit of each age, his intense absorption of self in 
the vast epic of human civilization. . . . . And this glorious and most 
human and most historical of poets, without whom our very conception 
of human development would have ever been imperfect, this manliest 
and truest, and widest of romancers, we neglect for some hothouse hybrid 
of psychological analysis, for the wretched imitations of Balzac, and the 
jackanapes phrasemongering of some Osric of the day, who assures us 
that Scott is an absolute Philistine.* 


In the same spirit and to the same effect speaks Lord Iddes- 
leigh : 

Think what a mine of wealth we possess in the novels of your own 
great master—what depths he sounds, what humours he makes us 
acquainted with! From Jeanie Deans, sacrificing herself to her 
sisterly love in all but her uncompromising devotion to truth, to the 
picture of the family affection and overmastering grief in the hut of 
poor Steenie Mucklebackit; or, again, from the fidelity of Meg 
Merrilies to that of Caleb Balderstone; you have in these and a 
hundred other instances examples of the great power of discerning 
genius to seize upon the secrets of the human heart, and to reveal the 
inner meanings of the events which history records upon its surface, 
but which we do not feel that we really understand till some finer 
mind has clothed the dry bones with flesh and blood, and presented 
them to us in appropriate raiment.f 
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Mr. Harrison. In the outset of his essay we uttet—to borrow 
a phrase of David Deans—this “ cry of a howl in the desert”: 


How shall we choose our books? Which are the best, the eternal, 
indispensable books? To all to whom reading is something more than 
a refined idleness these questions recur, bringing with them the sense 
of bewilderment ; and a still, small voice within us is for ever crying 
out for some guide across the Slough of Despond of an illimitable and 
ever-swelling literature. How. many a man stands beside it, as uncer- 
tain of his pathway as the Pilgrim when he who dreamed the immortal 
dream heard him “break out with a lamentable cry, saying, ‘ What 
shall I do?’” * 


The following passage is only too accurate a description of 
much of our modern literature : 


Who now reads the ancient writers? Who systematically reads 
the great writers, be they ancient or modern, whom the consent of 
ages has marked out as classics—typical, immortal, peculiar teachers 
of our race? Alas! the “ Paradise Lost” is lost again to us beneath 
an inundation of graceful academic verse, sugary stanzas of ladylike 
prettiness, and ceaseless explanations in more or less readable prose of 
what John Milton meant or did not mean, or what he saw or did not 
see, who married his great-aunt, and why Adam or Satan is like that, 
or unlike the other. We read a perfect library about the “ Paradise 
Lost,” but the ‘‘ Paradise Lost” itself we do not read. ¢ 


With regard to the nature and extent of our reading Mr. 
Harrison substantially agrees with Lord Iddesleigh : 


A wise education and so judicious reading should leave no great 
type of thought, no dominant phase of human nature, wholly a blank. 
Whether our reading be great or small, so far as it goes it should 
be general. If our lives admit of but a short space for reading, all 
the more reason that, so far as may be, it should remind us of the 
vast expanse of human thought, and tke wonderful variety of human 
nature. To read, and ‘yet so to read that we see nothing but a corner 
of literature, the loose fringe, or flats and wastes of letters, and by 
reading only deepen our natural belief that this island is the hub of the 
universe, and the nineteenth century the only age worth notice—all 
this is really to call in the aid of books to thicken and harden our 
untaught prejudices. Be it imagination, memory, or reflection that 
we address—that is, in poetry, history, science, or philosophy—our first 
duty is to aim at knowing something at least of the best, at getting 
some definite idea of the mighty realm whose outer rim we are 
permitted to approach.{ 


Mr. Harrison is as great an admirer of Homer as was Lord 
Macaulay : 
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One knows [says Mr. Harrison]—at least every schoolboy has 
known—that a passage of Homer, rolling along in the hexameter, or 
trumpeted out by Pope, will give one a hot glow of pleasure and 
raise a finer throb in the pulse; one knows that Homer is the easiest, 
most artless, most diverting of all poets; that the fiftieth reading 
rouses the spirit even more than the first; and yet we find ourselves 
(we are all alike) painfully pshawing over some new and uncut barley- 
sugar in rhyme, which a man in the street asked us if we had read, or 
it may be some learned lucubration about the site of Troy by some 
one we chanced to meet at dinner... .. To ask a man or woman 
who spends half a lifetime in sucking magazines and new poems to 
read a book of Homer would be like asking a butcher’s boy to 
whistle ‘‘ Adelaida.” The noises and sights and talk, the whirl and 
volatility of life around us, are too strong for us. A society which 
is for ever gossiping in a sort of perpetual “drum” loses the very 
faculty of caring for anything but “early copies” and the last tale 
out. Thus, like the tares in the noble parable of the Sower, a 
perpetual chatter about books chokes the seed which is sown in the 
greatest books of the world. * 


Macaulay, in his journal for 1851, notes: 

I walked far, and read while walking the last five books of the 
‘Tliad ” with deep interest and many tears. I was afraid to be seen 
crying by the parties of walkers that met me, so I came back crying 
for Achilles cutting off his hair; crying for Priam rolling on the 
ground in the courtyard of his house—mere imaginary beings, crea- 
tures of an old ballad-maker who died near three thousand years ago.t 


Lord Macaulay and Mr. Harrison concur in their judgments 
on two other poets. 


I speak [says Mr. Harrison] of Homer, but fifty other great poets 
and creators of eternal beauty would serve my argument. What 
Homer is to epic, that is Aischylus to the tragic art—the first immortal 
type. In majesty and mass of pathos the “‘ Agamemnon ” remains still 
without a rival in tragedy. The universality and inexhaustible ver- 
satility of our own Shakespeare are unique in all literature. But the 
very richness of his qualities detracts from the symmetry and directness 
of the dramatic impression. For this reason neither is ‘“ Lear,” nor 
“Othello,” nor “Macbeth,” nor “Hamlet” (each supreme as an imagi- 
native creation) so typically perfect a tragedy as the “ Agamemnon.” 

In each of the four there are slight incidents which we could spare 
without any evident loss. The “ Agamemnon” alone of tragedies has 
the absolute perfection of a statue by Pheidias. The intense crescendo 
of the catastrophe, the absolute concentration of interest, the statuesque 
unity of the grouping, the mysterious halo of religion with which 
the ancient legend sanctifies the drama, are qualities denied to any 
modern.{ 

* “ Choice of Books,” p. 29. + Trevelyan’s “ Life of Macaulay,” vol. ii. p. 
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The “ Agamemnon” [notes Macaulay on his copy of the tragedy ] is 
indeed very fine. From the king’s entrance into the house to the 
appearance on the stage of Algistheus, it is beyond praise. I shall 
turn it over again next week.* 


Elsewhere he speaks of the “supreme and universal excellence 
of Shakespeare.” 

We have left ourselves space for only one other extract from 
Mr. Harrison’s essay. It contains his judgment on modern 
writers of fiction : 


Genius, industry, subtlety, and ingenuity have (it must yet be 
acknowledged) thrown their best into the fiction of to-day, and not a 
few works of undeniable brilliancy and vigour have been produced. 
Of course everybody reads and everyone enjoys Dickens, Thackeray, 
Bulwer, the Brontés, Trollope, George Eliot. Far be it from any 
man, even the severest student, to eschew them. There are no doubt 
typical works of theirs which will ultimately be recognized as within 
the immortal cycle of English literature, in the nobler sense of this 
term. He would be a bold man who should say that “ Pickwick ” 
and “ Vanity Fair,” “The Last Days of Pompeii” and “Jane Eyre,” 
“The Last Chronicle of Barset ” and “ Silas Warner,” will never take 
rank in the roll which opens with “Tom Jones” and “ Clarissa,” 
the “ Vicar ” and “ Tristram Shandy.” It may be that the future will 
find in them insight into nature and beauty of creative form such as 
belongs to the order of all high imaginative art. But as yet we are 
too near and too little dispassionate to decide this matter to-day. 
And in the meantime the indiscriminate zest for these delightful 
writers of our age too often dulls our taste for the undoubted masters 
of the world, Certain it is that much, very much, of these fascinating 
moderns has neither the stamp of abiding beauty nor the saving grace 
of moral truth. Dickens, alas! soon passed into a mannerism of arti- 
ficial whimsicalities alternating with shallow melodrama. Thackeray 
wearies his best lovers by a cynical monotony of meanness. By grace 
4 very rare genius, the best works of the Brontés is saved, as by fire, 
out of the repulsive sensationalism they started, destined to perish in 
shilling dreadfuls, Trollope only now and then rises, as by a miracle, 
out of his craft as an industrious recorder of pleasant commonplace. 
And even George Eliot, conscientious artist as she is, too often wrote 
as if she were sinking under the effort to live up to her early reputa- 
tion, On all of these the special evils of their time weigh more or less. 
They write too often as if it were their publishers, and not their 
genius, which prompted the work; or as if their task were to provide 
4 new set of puzzles in rare psychological problems. 


We regret we cannot transcribe the passage in which Mr. 


Harrison pronounces a just condemnation of modern French 
works of fiction.t 
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“The Pleasures of a Bookworm” is an iilustration of the 
lines from Sherman which form its motto; 


“ For him delicious flavours dwell 
In books, as in old muscatel,” 


It is the production of a collector and lover of books. 

Book-collecting is held up to scorn and contempt by Mr. 
Harrison, who describes it as “ perhaps of all the collecting 
manias the most foolish in our day.* Mr. Rogers Rees, on the 
other hand, maintains that, “carefully and judiciously pursued, 
the collecting of books is not expensive, and is likely to ruin no 
one,” and he supports his position by this quotation from Mr. 
Ruskin’s “Sesame and Lilies”: “If a man spends lavishly on 
his library, you call him mad—a bibliomaniac. But you never 
call one a horse-maniac, though men ruin themselves every day 
by their horses, and you do not hear of people ruining themselves 
by their books.” + 

Mr. Rogers Rees loves books for themselves. We can fancy 
him, as he describes Charles Lamb, “ greeting his best-loved books 
with a careful kiss,” or like Southey, who was found by Words- 
worth “ patting with both hands his books affectionately, like a 
child.” ¢ 

Mr. Rogers Rees is not a severe student. “The very sight of 
a Locke or Adam Smith compels one to draw his hand across 
his head from sheer weariness ; the insinuating grace, however, 
and tenderness and imaginative humour which we know to be 
in our possession when we have our grasp upon a Lamb or an 
honest Isaac Walton serve at once to refresh our tired powers.’ § 
He has a great knowledge of writers and of particular editions, 
and even particular copies of books, and his little volume may 
be read with interest and amusement. 

We turn from the question, what the people ought to read? to 
the question, what the people do read? As to this, the Pall 
Mall Gazette gives some interesting information. In nearly all 
the free public libraries “prose fiction” is in most demand, 
“religion” in least. We take Manchester as ar illustration. 
There Homer’s “ Iliad” is much read through Pope’s and Lord 
Derby’s translations, and the “ Aineid” of Virgil through that 
of Conington. Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall” is read to a greater 
extent than many would think, though most readers seem to 
tire before they have got half-way through. Grote’s “ Greece ” is 
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often begun, but rarely finished. Macaulay’s “ History” is read 
through more frequently than any other. His Essays also are 
much read ; and so are those of Emerson, Montaigne, Lamb, 
and Addison. Green’s “ History” and his “Short History,” 
and the Histories of Froude, Freeman, and Stubbs, are much 
studied. Kinglake’s “Crimean War” and Kaye's “ Sepoy 
War” are still in great demand. Prescott’s “Mexico,” 
D’Aubigne’s “ Reformation,’ and Ranke’s “ Popes” are also 
much read. Ali Smiles’s books are in great demand, particularly 
his “ Lives of the Engineers” and ‘Self Help.” Southey’s 
“Nelson ” and the various Lives of Napoleon and Wellington 
have always numerous readers. All Carlyle’s works are read, 
though not to the extent they were a few years ago. His 
“French Revolution” and “Frederick the Great”? are the 
most popular. After them, “ Past and Present” and “ Sartor 
Resartus.” Boswell’s “Johnson” is still read a good deal in 
part. The works of Huxley and Tyndall are much read by 
working men, as well as by those more educated. Darwin’s 
“Origin of Species” circulates almost like a popular novel. 
Ruskin has a host of readers amongst people of all grades. 
Works of modern travel are always in demand, particularly 
those on the Colonies. The politico-economical works of Fawcett 
and Mill are much read. Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations” is 
often referred to, but little read. The philosophical works of 
Mill and Herbert Spencer have many readers. The number 
of readers of Shakspeare is satisfactory, the volumes containing 
“Hamlet,” “Othello,” “Merchant of Venice,”’ and “Richard III.” 
being those most asked for. Of other English dramatists, 
Sheridan and Lord Lytton have considerable popularity. The 
poets most read are Tennyson, Longfellow, Burns, Moore, Scott, 
Byron, Milton, and Wordsworth. Dante and Goethe’s “ Faust ”’ 
are much read, through translations. Hood continues to be a 
great favourite. Books on drawing and painting are increasingly 
consulted, and musical collections are liberally drawn upon. 
But the fact remains, that of all classes of readers that of the 
readers of prose fiction is the most numerous. It is the same 
at Birmingham. There, at any rate, Dickens retains his popt- 
larity. The twelve works most often borrowed during last year 
were : 


Pickwick , ‘ : . 889} Millonthe Floss. - 217 
Bleak House. , . 861 | The Arabian Nights . . 
David Copperfield. . 3803 | Ivanhoe . ;  s . 200 
Robinson Crusoe ‘ . 294) Vanity Fair. ; . 195 
Oliver Twist . ‘ . 278 | EastLynne . ; . 188 
Martin Chuzzlewit . . 224 AdamBede . . . 181 
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We fear that librarians of all free libraries will agree with 
the remark of the Manchester librarian, who justifies the warning 
of Lord Iddesleigh and the statements of Mr. Harrison : “ There 
is much eagerness on the part of the readers at all our libraries to 
see the most recently published books, and I fear that the great 
classics in ancient and modern literature are on this account 
largely taken as read.” * 


+A 
‘7 


TUT err. VII.—Tue Basis or INDIVIDUALISM. 


HE chain of economic reasoning, of which the first few 
links were wrought a hundred years ago by Adam Smith, 
leads us irresistibly to two main conclusions from which there 
seems to be no appeal. The first of these is the law of wages, 
as formulated by Ricardo, and which in the hands of Ferdinand 


Lassalle becomes the ‘iron law of wages” (a phrase of ominous 
connotation). The second is the doctrine of “ laissez-faire,” as 
taught by Bastiat and the Manchester School—a doctrine which 
in practice involves the minimization of State interference. 
Between these two issues there is theoretically no antagonism 
whatever; but it is more than difficult to realize the existence 
of a democracy based on the eternal serfdom of the great 
majority of the citizens—the so-called working classes. Hence 
it is necessary to subject both these doctrines to a searching 
re-examination. The immediate object of the present article 
is to dissect the arguments underlying the doctrine of absolute 
individualism as set forth by its ablest exponents, and notably 
by Mr. Herbert Spencer, who in his recently published “The 
Man v. the State” has gathered into a focus all that is to be 
found scattered throughout his works bearing on the subject. 
The principles of personal liberty therein enunciated have been 
carried to their extreme expression by certain of Mr. Spencer's 
disciples with a thoroughness and a temerity equalled only by 
that of the English successors of Lassalle and Marx in their 
exposition of the creed of Socialism. If Mr. Auberon Herbert 
is the reductio ad absurdum of “ let-be,” surely Mr. Hyndman 
is the reductio ad absurdum of State interference. And it 
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must be admitted by the friends of both these doughty cham- 
pions that in the engagement which took place between them 
not so very leng ago in the field of the Newcastle Chronicle 
tiey fairly emulated the celebrated performance of the Kilkenny 
cats, 

But Mr. Spencer himself does not descend to details, and in 
meeting him it is not sufficient to point to the results of applying 
his principles to the concrete: it is necessary to meet him on 
ground which he has himself chosen, and to test his own conclu- 
sions by his own methods. 

Mr. Spencer begins with the dogmatic assertion that “the 
great political superstition of the past was the divine right of 
kings.” He continues: ‘ The great political superstition of the 
present is the divine right of Parliaments. The oil of anvinting 
seems unawares to have dripped from the head of the one on to 
the heads of the many, and given sacredness to them also and 
to their decrees.” Whatever interpretation our fathers may 
have placed on the earlier doctrine, otherwise expressed in the 
maxim, “The king can do no wrong,” it is certain that there 
is no general acceptance of the later doctrine in the literal 
sense. Indeed Mr. Spencer himself admits this by re-defin- 
ing the political superstition in a form less open to miscon- 
struction, as the belief that Government power is subject to no 
restraint. : 

Now, in one sense this is not a superstition, but a solid 
truth. That the group—society regarded as an organism—can 
through the effective majority (not necessarily the greatest 
number) do whatever it chooses, so far as the resistance of the 
minority is concerned, is a stubborn fact: whether it attains 
its ends through the medium of a despotism or through that 
of a representative Parliament elected by universal or any other 
suffrage. In another sense it is not true; but then neither is 
it a superstition, for no one believes it. That the group cannot 
act incompatibly with its own welfare is of course untrue. So 
says Austin; the writings ot Bentham imply it; so do those of 
Hobbes. No one disputes it to-day—not even the most extreme 
Socialist. 

The question at issue between Mr. Spencer and his oppo- 
nents is simply this—Have minorities, in the sense of the weaker 
party, any rights which are valid against the community? The 
answer depends upon the definition of the term “rights.” If 
we accept the practical and intelligible definition of Austin, the 
question stands thus—Are there Weany claims for the defence 
of which the minority can successfully appeal to the group or 
State against the superior force of the effective majority? Con- 
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sidering that the will of the group is known only through the 
act of the effective majority, the question resolves into an 
absurdity. And if the “rights” of the minority means the 
power to appeal successfully to a higher tribunal than the group 
itself, the answer must again be in the negative, for to admit the 
existence of such superior authority is to deny the existence of 
the group itself as an independent State. 

But does Mr. Spencer mean to say that the opinion of the 
larger number should sometimes give way to that of the smaller 
—that even the effective majority should sometimes defer to the 
wishes of the weaker party, and that this not only conduces to 
the welfare of the group, but is constantly done? In that case 
no one denies the proposition. Every party-compromise testifies 
to the fact. ‘To say that there is a moral law or a code of inde- 
finite moral Jaws by which groups regulate their conduct, is 
simply to say that the conduct of societies is not arbitrary ; which 
is obvious. but to contend that the State, when it has once 
made up its mind rightly or wrongly to act in such or such a 
way, is subject to restraints, is to say that which has no meaning. 
The group-will, once made up, necessarily manifests itself in 
action, and it is no more subject to restraints from within than 
is the will of a single human being. So that the proposition 
which Mr. Spencer regards as the great political superstition turns 
out to be a great undeniable truth, or an absurdity believed by 
none. In neither case can it be called a superstition. 

What is the element of untruth contained in the theory of a 
social pact as the foundaticn and justification of government ? 
It is not the mere fact that no such gathering and agreement 
ever took place, for even Rousseau only regarded it as a tacit 
contract ; and writers of a very ditferent school have based the 
duty of obedience to the Jaw on the ground that ail members of 
a community have tacitly and virtually agreed to be bound by 
the laws. This, then, is not the element of error contained in the 
hypothesis, or rather formula. It is that the formula does not 
represent the fact. The group-will is not the sum of the wills 
of the individuals composing it; the two are incommensurable. 
Supposing that we knew the wish of every man living at the 
imaginary date of the “contrat social,” we should be utterly 
unable to predict the will of the group. It is not even the 
resultant of the wills of the units, but the resultant of those and 
many other forces acting in many other directions. It is the 
neglect of this fact, or rather ignorance of it, which vitiates all 
the social philosophy of those who build upon the foundation of 
a real or hypothetical social compact. Hobbes, Rousseau, and 
Bentham, and after them Mr. Spencer, commit the error of con- 
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founding the group-will with the sum of the wi 

an error pardonable enough in the first three. The following 
startling passage furnishes the key to the chain of strange sophisty 
which goes to make up the essay entitled “The great Political 
Superstition,” and which is happily so unfamiliar to readers of 
Mr. Spencer’s works. After admitting the indefensibility of the 
assumption that, in order to escape the evil of chronic conflict, 
the members of a community enter into a pact or covenant by 
which they all bind themselves to surrender their primitive free- 
dom of action, and subordinate themselves to the will of a ruling 
power agreed upon—after deriding the hypothesis and its authors 
in language neither generous nor just, Mr. Spencer proceeds to 
present his own alternative hypothesis : 

Further consideration reveals a solution of the difficulty ; for, if dis- 
missing all thought of any hypothetical agreement to co-operate, here- 
tofore made, we ask what would be the agreement into which citizens 
would now enter with practical unanimity, we get a sufficiently clear 
answer ; and with it a sufficiently clear justification for the rule of the 
majority inside a certain sphere, but not outside that sphere. 


So that, after all, the outcome of “Mr. Spencer’s criticism of 
Hobbes and Austin results in the substitution of a hypothetical 
social compact made to-day for a hypothetical social compact 
made a long time ago. Of the two, that of Hobbes is preferable. 
His supposition is considerably more intelligible than Mr. Spen- 
cer’s solution. That at an indefinitely remote period wild people, 
hitherto living in a state of anarchy, came together, hit upon 
the plan of co-operation, and there and then agreed to conform 
to the will of the effective majority, may not be a historical fact ; 
but nevertheless it is a fact that somehow men formerly in a 
state of anarchy did come little by little to subordinate their 
wills to that of the effective majority, consciously or unconsciously ; 
in other words, the supremacy of the State came to be recognized 
as a fact. What men come to do, they may be said in a sense 
to agree todo. And if Hobbes had expressed his pact in terms 
to the effect that men agreed to abide by the decision of the 
effective majority—the State-will—he would have been very near 
the mark. The social compact and the divine right of kings or 
of parliaments are after all merely two ways of expressing a 
stubborn fact—namely the fact that right is transfigured 
might. 

But Mr. Spencer’s social compact is a sort of chronic plebisci- 
tum. The justification for each new Act of Parliament is to be 
found by the process of wondering what would be the result if 
the people were polled. This is of course the “referendum.” 
Carried out in practice instead of imagination, its effect is to 
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make every citizen a legislator in spite of the admitted fact that 
“there can be no fitness for legislative functions without wide 
knowledge of those legislative experiences which the past has 
bequeathed.” 

But perhaps Mr. Spencer would not go the length of taking a 
poll of the people in order to justify each new piece of proposed 
legislation. He would rather work the question out on paper ; 
he would ask himself—not the people—whether they would 
“ agree to co-operate for the teaching of religion?” and he would 
answer himself with “a very emphatic No.” “In like manner, 
if (to take an actual question of the day) people were polled to 
ascertain whether, in respect of the beverages they drank, they 
would accept the decision of the greater number, certainly half, 
and probably more than half, would be unwilling.” Now this 
is just what local-optionists deny. It is just what many others 
want to know. Mr. Spencer settles it offhand by intuition. 
But why should the majority be unwilling to abide by the deci- 
sion of the majority? Is it that the majority has no confidence 
in its own judgment or rectitude? ‘The self-regard of majorities 
is usually considered unimpeachable. But the strangest feature 
in this intuition is its marvellous precision. “Certainly half,” he 
says, “and probably more than half,’ would be unwilling. 
Surely, if we may be certain of fifteen millions out of thirty, we 
might venture to be certain of fifteen millions and one. This 
recalls the scrupulousness of the American gentleman who, having 
solemnly sworn to bringing down ninety-nine pigeons at a shot, 
refused to imperil his immortal soul by setting the figure ata 
hundred. 


Manifestly, then [says Mr. Spencer], had social co-operation to 
be commenced by ourselves, and had its purposes to be specified 
before consent to co-operate could be obtained, there would be large 
parts of human conduct in respect of which co-operation would be 
declined ; and in respect of which, consequently, no authority by the 
majority over the minority could be rightfully exercised. 


This extraordinary passage, and the superstructure built upon it, 
are so unpractical, so unreal, and so visionary, that the conclusion 
can hardly be resisted that the whole essay containing it and 
developing it has heen exhumed from a halt-forgotten heap of 
the author’s early writings, and published without re-examination. 
It must be obvious to Mr. Spencer and to. everybody else that 
in the main those would agree to co-operate who believed their 
own views on the question at issue to be in a majority. Others 
would of course decline. 

Nor does the prospect brighten when we come to the converse 
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question—For what ends would men agree to co-operate? To 
which the ready answer is, “ None will deny that for resisting 
invasion the agreement would be practically unanimous.” 
Indeed! Many will deny it most emphatically. Besides, sup- 
posing that only one person held aloof, would the rest be justified 
in coercing that one to co-operate? If so, on what principle? 
Mr. Spencer himself excepts the Quakers, whom, however, he 
dismisses with a compliment and annihilation. “Excepting the 
Quakers only, who having done highly useful work in their time, 
are now dying out, all would unite for defensive war—not how- 
ever for offensive war.’ This must be another of those intuitions 
which only a poll of the people can verify or disprove. It is at 
least as probable that a majority would vote the other way. 
Much would depend on the definition given to “invasion” and 
“defensive”’ Nearly every civilized nation that has gone to war 
in the present century has believed itself to be acting on the 
defensive. Onlookers might be able to inform the belligerents 
in the Franco-German war of 1870 as to which of them was 
waging a defensive war, but both sides distinctly claimed that 
justification, More recently, M. Ferry justified the operations 
in Ton-king on the ground that the French were acting on the 
defensive! Again, as to rebellions, were the English on the 
defensive when they ineffectually endeavoured to suppress the 
Boer rising? Were they on the defensive a century ago, when they 
successfully suppressed the Irish rising? Were the British the 
other day defending Egypt against the threatened invasion of the 
Mahdi, or were the Soudanese fighting in defence of hearth and 
home? Then,again,as to the term “invasion,” those modern Eng- 
lishmen (or rather dwellers in England) who are smitten with the 
insular craze, may define “ invasion,” so far as they themselves are 
concerned, as the entry of a foreign force vi et avmis upon the soil 
of England, Scotland and Wales—and perhaps Ireland. Whether 
aGerman occupation of Heligoland, a Spanish seizure of Gibraltar, 
or an Italian attack on Malta would fall within the definition, only 
the late lamented Anti-Aggression League can say. It would be 
even more interesting to know whether a Russian advance upon 
India would fall within the category of invasions which Mr. 
Spencer would himself co-operate to repel, and at what point in 
the onward march the invasion might be said to begin. Putting 
aside the question of British frontiers, as exceptionally simple or 
exceptionally complicated according as we take an insular or an 
imperial view of them, let us ask whether a French occupation 
of Alsace would be an invasion of Germany in the above sense ? 

But why should “invasion” be construed as_ territorial 
invasion’ only? May not British interests and rights be invaded 
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which are not territorial? Was not the tearing up of the Treaty 
of Paris by Russia in 1870 an invasion of England in the wider 
sense of the term? England, at great cost of blood and treasure, 
had obtained a certain negative right in the Black Sea—a 
certain safeguard against a definite danger. May not the German 
occupation of Angra Pequeiia similarly be described as an inva- 
sion of British interests? The district had for many years been 
treated as the property of Englishmen, and under the protection 
of England ; it is contiguous to regions in which Englishmen 
almost alone are interested ; and the conflict of jurisdiction in 
those regions is calculated to injure trade to the detriment of the 
English people. Is it an invasion ? 

Further, we are not told whether there would be any limit to 
the subordination of individuals to the State in those matters in 
which they, “ with practical unanimity,” “almost unanimously,” 
“ omitting criminals,” “ excepting Quakers,” agreed to co-operate. 
Take the agreement to co-operate for defensive war, and suppose 
that means something definite. Would the citizens thereby bina 
themselves to conform to the will of the majority in respect of mea- 
sures directed to that end—all measures? Might nota citizen be 
willing to contribute mouey towards the expenses of the war 
without being willing to submit to conscription? Might he not ac- 
cept conscription with power of substitution without being willing 
to serve? Or, assuming in the face of a growing party of sincere 
socialists that, “‘ omitting criminals, all must wish to have person 
and property adequately protected,” is it equally certain that all 
would be willing to accept the decision of the majority in respect 
of the measures needful for that end? And what is “ property?” 
Mr. Spencer glides over this as a phantom ship might glide over 
sunken rocks. Surely people will not agree to protect. property 
until they know what it is they are pledging themselves to pro- 
tect. A thief steals a watch, and sells it toa bond-fide purchaser 
for its full value. Whose property is it that the State has to 
protect? A journeyman tailor agrees to make a quantity of 
army clothing out of cloth supplied to him by a cloth merchant, 
who before delivery fails for ten times the amount of his assets. 
Whose property is the clothing? Of course it is not difficult to 
say what would be a fair way of treating the claims of the 
different parties, or what is the existing law here and elsewhere ; 
but the question is, Whose is the property? Whose is the 
property in a row of houses built by a lessee under a ninety-nine 
years’ lease? Or in the case of emphyteusis under the Roman 
law? Orin achest of gold coins dug up by a labourer in a 
field occupied by one man, owned by another, mortgaged to a 
third, and sold to a fourth under the Settled Estates Act—and 
before completion of conveyance ? 
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It is when we come to the land question that we find our- 
selves involved in the most inextricable maze. “In one other 
co-operation all are interested—use of the territory they inhabit.” 
What territory does any individual inhabit, or any determinate 
number of individuals? Or, if indeterminate, do the English 
people inhabit Ireland or India? Do Londoners inhabit York- 
shire? In what sense is it true that one is more interested in 
one’s neighbour’s field than in his cattle? The one supplies corn, 
the other beef. “But,” it is urged, “we must have some security 
for the food of the people. If landowners conspired to grow no 
corn, the people would starve, and such a state of things cannot be 
tolerated even as a bare possibility.” Likewise if the owners of 
cattle conspired to destroy them, the people would have no beef. 
If capitalists conspired to smash up all machinery, rails, ships, 
tools, furnaces, and mills in the country, the nation would be 
ruined and the people destroyed. In short, if the race went 
mad, it would possibly commit suicide. Practically landowners, 
like capitalists in general, having interests coincident with those 
of the whole people, refrain as a class from exercising their rights 
to the detriment of society, and they are never likely to do so. 
“But we must have room to move about; in this respect land is 
sui generis; man is material, and space is essential to his 
existence, and if all space in sea and earth and air is appropriated 
(cujus est solum, ejus est usque ad celwm), those who own no 
space are in danger of being elbowed out of existence.” Quite 
so: then would it not be as well to find out what kind of “ use” 
it is which the public are vitally interested in, and whether it is 
correctly described as a “use” at all? What kind of power the 
State does as a fact tend to reserve to itself, while recognizing 
the proprietary rights of individuals, is ascertained more readily 
by a reference to the land laws and customs of all countries, 
than by a guess as to what a majority of the people in its 
wisdom would in this or any other country agree to do. In all 
civilized countries we find that as a fact the State dispossesses the 
proprietor whenever such dispossession is expedient in the 
general interest. We have railway concessions, new roads are 
made and new streets cut through congested districts, without 
any more concern for intervening proprietary claims than is 
involved in allowing full compensation—that is, such compensa- 
tion as satisfies the national conscience. But what is Mr. 
Spencer’s practical conclusion from the premises that all are 
interested in the use of the territory they inhabit? ‘The impli- 
cation is,” says he, “that the will of the majority is valid 
respecting the modes in which, and conditions under which, 
parts of the surface or sub-surface may be utilized, involving 
certain agreements made on behalf of the public with private 
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persons and companies.” It would take too long in this place to 
analyze in nomological terms this remarkably opaque utterance. 
To some it might seem to have been drafted in order to fit in 
with whatever view of the land question should eventually turn 
out to be correct. Others might be pardoned for regarding it as 
a pillar of cloud created for the purpose of veiling the transition 
from the writer’s doctrine of land-nationalization as set forth in 
“Social Statics” (and since repudiated), to the later doctrine of 
Individualism as advocated in “ Political Institutions.” To us it 
appears as an arrangement of words neither having any particular 
meaning nor intended to have any. 

At this point, in order to disarm criticism apparently, we are 
reminded that “details are not needful here.” Why not? In 
other places Mr. Spencer is most painstaking himself, and most 
exacting in his demands upon others, as to attention to details. 
“ Nor is it needful,” he continues, “ to discuss that border region 
lying between these classes of cases ”—that border region which, 
as Mill pointed out, is of all regions the most fruitful in supply- 
ing crucial] tests and essential differences. 


It is sufficient [we are told] to recognize the undeniable truth that 
there are numerous kinds of actions in respect of which men would 
not, if they were asked, agree with anything like unanimity to be 
bound by the will of the majority ; while there are some kinds of 
actions in respect of which they would almost unanimously agree to 
be thus bound. Here, then, we find a definite warrant for enforcing 
the will of the majority within certain limits, and a definite warrant 
for denying the authority of its will beyond those limits. 


To which the reply is that, if it is sufficient for the philosopher 
to recognize the said “undeniable truth,” it is certainly not suffi- 
cient for the statesman, who wants to know not only that there 
are numerous kinds of such actions, but also what those kinds of 
actions are; and he will not (if he be wise) rest content with the 
ipse dixit of any one who evolves the answer out of his own 
inner consciousness ; and furthermore, he may not feel satisfied 
that the mere process of counting noses, even in imagination, 
will solve the question as to the morality of such actions. 

From the position here taken up by Mr. Spencer it is but a 
short and easy step to “abstract rights.” After a brief and, as 
it will seem to most, in every way unsatisfactory analysis of the 
“untenable” opinion of Bentham and his disciples, we are led 
straight back to what modern jurists fondly hoped was the exploded 
doctrine of natural rights; “ for sundry groups of social pheno- 
mena unite to prove that this doctrine is well warranted, and the 
doctrine they set against it unwarranted.” We are then told 
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that various savage races are controlled by “long-acknowledged 
customs,” by “ancient usages,” by “primordial usages or tacit 
conventions,” by “ universally recognized customs.” “So sacred 
are immemorial customs with the primitive man, that he never 
dreams of questioning their authority , and when government 
arises, its power is limited by them.” Now, premising that no 
one denies, or ever did deny, that State laws grew out of 
customs (they must have grown out of something), what are we 
to infer from this long string of social phenomena, many of which, 
being gleanings from travellers’ tales, are open to doubt, while 
others are false on the face of them? Are we seriously asked to 
believe that the quaint and often ludicrous customs of savages 
are themselves the germs of the laws by which natural rights are 
sanctioned ? Are we to understand that when government arises 
its power is limited by them in any other sense than that in 
which the will of a man is limited by his own desires and habits ? 
If so, how ? 

The truth is, Mr. Spencer is confounding three distinct classes 
of so-called rights: the rights which .he himself would sanction 
_ if he were the arbitrator, the rights which the claimant’s fellow- 
citizens would individually recognize as morally just, and the 
rights which are as a matter of fact actually sanctioned by the 
law of the land. The first may be called “natural rights,” or 
rights as they ought to be in the opinion of their advocate ; the 
second may be called moral rights, or rights as they would be 
under a code of laws deduced from the morals of the day; and 
the third may be called legal rights, or rights which are as 
a fact recognized by the State, and which are a natural de- 
velopment. 

It is perfectly true that, as the leaders of the German school of 
jurists assert, the State laws which are actually carried out are 
not in all cases and in all respects identical with the State laws 
as they are expressed, whether embodied in a code or in a 
heterogeneous heap of statutes, or in authorized or received 
commentaries on the law. ‘The invariable sequences which 
actually tend to hold good at any given time in any country, 
may be called the statical laws or internal group-morals of that 
particular State at that stage of its development. The laws as 
expressed are necessarily but imperfect and often distorted 
reflections of these true laws, the distortion being due not only 
to imperfect expression and inadequacy of language, but more 
especially to the false generalizations of legislators or law- 
makers of one sort or another. Now, it is approximately the 
former class—the statical laws, which the German school style 
“natur-recht.” There is another sense in which the term may 
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be used, and that is, to denote the law as it tends to be but for 
disturbing causes; or, assuming those disturbing causes to be 
more or less evanescent, the laws as they tend to become. In 
neither of these senses is there any resemblance to the natural 
rights championed by Mr. Spencer, who is, of course, aware that 
although “recht” may be translated by “droit” or “ jus,” it 
cannot be translated into English by the term “right” or 
“rights,” or any other single word; and furthermore, that 
although “recht” and “droit” are fairly synonymous, “ natur- 
recht,” on the other hand, cannot be rendered into French as 
“droit naturel.” Mr. Spencer's “natural rights” are the 
“droit naturel” of Rousseau, the “jus naturale” of Ulpian, the 
“inalienable right of every man born into the world” of Mr. 
Henry George; but not the “naturrecht” of Savigny. So 
that the appeal to the “root-idea of German jurisprudence ” 
(which is, above all, historical in method) to shore up the justly 
discredited card-castle of “ natural rights,” is, to say the least of 
it, unfortunate. 

Mr. Spencer does not usually allow himself to be a slave to 
words, but his singular criticism of Hobbes’ explanation of the 
origin of justice seems to show that for once he has fallen into 
this condition. ‘The definition of injustice,” says Hobbes, “is 
none other than the not performing of covenants” (including the 
tacit compact entered into by the members of a society, upon 
which Government, according to him, is based) ; “ therefore, before 
the names of just and unjust can have place, there must be some 
coercive power to compel men equally to the performance of their 
covenants.” 

Hence it is clear that by “ injustice ”” Hobbes meant to denote 
the breach of legal duties. Ignoring this definition, Mr. 
Spencer substitutes his own, and naively remarks that among 
his own friends he could name half a dozen over whom the 
requirements of justice would be as imperative in the absence of 
a coercive power as in its presence. Possibly! The majority of 
Mr. Spencer’s friends will hardly feel flattered by the limitation. 
But the question is: Could Mr. Spencer find half a dozen 
friends so law-abiding that they would obey the law even against 
their conscience without the terror of some punishment ? 

The truth is, Mr. Spencer is himself under the blinding 
influence of a great superstition—a superstition he has outlived 
in other departments of thought. He still believes in abstract 
justice, as something anterior to society or even to man—some- 
thing immutable and absolute. He still holds, as he held in 
1851, that the elimination of the mentally and morally inferior 
is in accordance with “the decrees of a large far-seeing benevo- 
lence.” He has since emancipated himself from the anthropo- 
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morphic belief involved, and declines to be held “ committed “to 
such teleological implications” as the passage cited coutains ; 
but, to use his own illustration, just as “ Carlyle, who, in his 
student days, giving up, as he thought, the creed of his fathers, 
rejected its shell only, keeping the contents ; ”’ so his own mind is 
still under the sway of the metaphysical abstraction Justice. 
The laws, to have any validity (whatever that means), must con- 
form to this test, He regards the laws solely as a means to an 
end, rather than as the products of evolution, the resultant of 
diverse forces acting in various directions through countless ages. 
His standpoint in viewing State laws is precisely that of Dr. 
Paley viewing the marvellous adaptations of organic forms to 
their surroundings. A giraffe with a short neck, argued Paley, 
would assuredly perish of starvation ; hence his long neck is 
evidence of the far-seeing benevolence of his Creator. Honesty 
is the best policy, argues Mr. Spencer ; the just tend to survive 
and the unjust to perish ; hence the sufficient cause of good laws 
is Justice. Is it not remarkable that Hobbes, writing more than 
two centuries ago, should have examined nomological phenomena 
in a more positivist spirit than the great philosopher of the nine- 
teenth century? Hobbes argued, there are certain classes of 
actions which tend to conduce to the well-being of society. 
Experience has taught us what in the concrete these are ; they 
are detailed in the expressed laws. We find by induction they 
may be classified under certain heads in accordance with certain 
practical middle principles; there is no general principle under 
which they can all be subsumed ; but their common trait appears 
to be conformity with the group-welfare. Let us denote them 
by the term just. The connotation of the term we cannot tell. 
This is not the language of Hobbes’ day, but it describes with 
fairness the method he adopted. He then inquired what it could 
be which counteracted the antagonistic efforts of individuals 
actuated, not by group-welfare, but by self-welfare ; and he saw 
that it was none other than the power of the State. He did not 
attempt to resolve that force into its elements in terms of 
individual force; there it was as a fact. That was sufficient. 
He might have asked himself how far the State force represented 
the will of the greater number of men, women and children in 
the society ; whether the will of a strong man went for more than 
that of a weak man ; of arich than of a poor man ; of aclever than 
ofa weak-minded man; whether the willsof halfa dozen children 
contributed as much to the State will as the will of one man 
ortwo women. But he was neither curious nor dogmatic on these 
points. The fact was there, and he accepted it as a datum. 
In his day he found that the channel through which this State 
force operated was that of monarchical government, and he lived 
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to sce the so-called republic develop into a monarchy in all 
but the name, and later still to see the old monarchy restored. 
It is absolutely misleading to say that “ Hobbes argued in the 
interests of absolute monarchy ;” such an assertion is as unjust 
and as unfounded as would be the more plausible one, that Mr. 
Spencer argues in the interests of the Liberal party. Hobbes 
was, and Mr. Spencer is, far above arguing in any interests. 
Hobbes was unquestionably the profoundest thinker of his age— 
the age of Shakespeare and Bacon; and many Englishmen who 
cherish his reputation will bitterly resent this imputation. We 
have already referred to Mr. Spencer’s sneer at Carlyle. Here 
is what he has to say of the founder of the English school of 
jurisprudence, probably the acutest logician of the century: 
“ Austin was originally in the army, and it has been truly 
remarked that the permanent traces left may be seen in his 
‘ Province of Jurisprudence. When undeterred by the exasperat- 
ing pedantries—the endless distinctions and definitions and 
repetitions—which serve but to hide his essential doctrines, we 
ascertain what these are, it becomes manifest that he assimilates 
civil authority to military authority.” It is difficult to deal 
patiently with this passage. It is useful as showing up ina 
strong light the fundamental error which underlies and vitiates 
the whole of Mr. Spencer’s political doctrines; an error he 
unconsciously adopted from his precursor Comte. That Austin 
was once in the army we know, but beyond this statement of 
fact, this criticism of the great jurist is as untrue as it is ungene- 
rous. Those who attended Austin’s lectures testify that, so far 
from having anything of the drili-sergeant about him, he was 
exceptionally modest and conversational in his method of teach- 
ing; he would listen attentively to all doubts, and ask the 
opinions of his hearers on points where he felt himself weak. 
But if we are to look for the traces of his army discipline in his 
conclusions, it is only necessary to repeat that it is Mr. Spencer 
himself, who, after Comte, mistakes for a difference in kind what 
Austin clearly saw to be merely a difference in degree; the 
difference, namely, between the “military and industrial 
régimes.” As to exasperating pedantries, Austin himself attri- 
butes his own peculiarities of diction to a scrupulous anxiety to 
express each idea by a suitable word, and to use invariably that 
word to express the idea. His aim was to be not an elegant 
but a precise writer. From the expression “endless ” distinctions, 
it may be inferred that the complainant has never got to the end 
of them ; those who have, only regret that poor Austin did not 
possess the health and strength to add to them, containing as 
they do some of the finest masterpieces of logical analysis. The 
cepetitions which are a blemish on the published editions of his 
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works are, as Mr. Spencer might have ascertained, the necessary 
result of delivering several lectures on the same subject to 
different audiences in different places; and the able editors of 
his lectures and posthumous papers have probably acted wisely 
in publishing them as they stand. For it is seldom that science 
can be caught, so to speak, in a state of growth in a great mind, 
as it is presented to us in Austin’s wrestling writings. While, as 
for the definitions that glitter like crystals throughout his works, 
and which so vex the soul of his critic, it is enough to say that 
an accurate acquaintance with even one of them (the wonderful 
definition of property) would have saved the author of “The 
Man v. the State” pages of useless writing, the whole of the 
fifteenth chapter of “ Political Institutions,” and hours and days 
of anxious thought. There is uothing in the whole range of 
juristic literature comparable with Austin’s final definition of 
property and the chain of masterly analysis which leads up to it. 
Mr. Spencer writes in complete ignorance of it. 

Austin and all his works having been thus contemptuously 
thrust aside the search is continued for a justification of the 
supremacy assumed by the sovereign body, or, as it has been 
styled, the effective majority. “The true question is—Whence 
the sovereignty? What is the assignable warrant for this un- 
qualified supremacy assumed by one, or by a small number, or 
by a large number over the rest?” Doesany one really believe 
that any community is or ever was subject to the arbitrary caprice 
of one or of any determinate number of its members? Does 
Mr. Spencer believe that this country is governed in accordance 
with the will of a numerical majority, or that any such govern- 
ment is even conceivable? Is it not clear that the forms of 
individuai force which go to make up the group ferce are of very 
various kinds? Possibly brute force or muscular force contributes 
the least to the result. Force in the form of wealth, intellectual 
force, moral force, and many other and derivative and combined 
forms, pour into the common stream, all operating in countless 
directions, like the sensations and ideas and emotions in the 
mind of a man, and the resultant of these and other forces is the 
group-will. To ask for any higher warrant for the authority of 
the group over its units, is to rake up in a fresh place the thread- 
bare controversy about free-will. “How comes it,” asks the 
befogged controversialist, “that a man often refrains from doing 
what he wills to do? that something within him at the last 
moment whispers ‘Don’t do it,’ with the effect of dissuadiug 
him?” Mr, Spencer would answer him, “ My dear sir, go home 
and learn the meaning of the words you use.” He certainly 
would not:set about to think why the body does not move in the 
direction of least resistance, or why the lesser force should over- 
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come the greater ; or if not, by what peculiar virtue, or authority, 
or warrant, or justification, the greater overcomes the less. And 
yet when the subject of the inquiry is not the organism a 
human being, but the organism a society, he searches every- 
where for “an assignable warrant,” and bitterly complains that 
Austin, while admitting that a government is actuated by group 
morality, furnishes none. “What we have to seek is some 
higher warrant for the subordination of the minority to the 
majority than that arising from inability to resist physical 
coercion.” “We have to find, not a physical justification, but a 
moral justification for the supposed absolute power of the 
majority.” But what is meant by the majority? Does any one 
suppose that the numerical majority, as such, either exercises 
absolute power, or ought to exercise it? All that Hobbes and 
Austin contend is that what the group wills it does, and that 
those members of the community who happen to be in line with 
the group-act may be called the effective majority. No one 
pretends that any determinate person, or number of persons, ever 
did have, or could have the making of the group-will. 

If Mr. Spencer will 1e-cast his question, and ask, “ What is 
the test of the goodness or badness of group-acts?” we can 
cordially join in the quest. Bentham’s answer was simple : “ The 
greatest happiness of the greatest number ;” but it was not true, 
and it was not definite. The greatest number of whom? Of 
living persons? or of the countless millions to come? If of 
the former, it is far from certain that a socialistic redistribution 
of wealth, accompanied by wholesale infanticide, would not be 
the readiest path. If of the latter (assuming that the two 
interests may be antagonistic), then we have to ask, “ Why 
should the living sacrifice themselves for the sake of the unborn?” 
Sympathy with the unborn? <A frail motor! Though Mr. 
Spencer evidently has faith init. “If,” says he, “ we adopt the 
meliorist view ” (not the optimist), “that life is on the way to 
become such that it will yield more pleasure than pain, then 
those actions by which life is maintained are justified.” Not at 
all; no act is morally justified which does not conduce to the 
ultimate welfare of the agent. This is what Mr. Sidgwick would 
call Egoistic Hedonism, but it is also common sense. Evidently 
Bentham’s answer is unsatisfactory in theory and utterly un- 
workable in practice. To expect the legislator to measure the 
million and one near effects of a proposed law with his “ hedono- 
meter,” to say nothing of the remote effects, is preposterous. 
What, then, is the test of which we are in search? To any one 
who has once grasped the conception of the group as an 
organism—as a whole not to be expressed in terms of its 
component parts, any more than a man can be expressed in 
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terms of the cells of which he is composed—the answer is clear 
enough : the welfare of the group. ‘This is the warrant, this the 
justification. 

The group-welfare is not of course the origin of the laws, but 
it is the cause of their survival—of their present existence. ‘lhe 
strong man who first deferred to the wish of a weak man was 
not actuated by solicitude for the well-being of his race; but it 
was the compatibility of acts of the kind with the well-being of 
his race which enabled tribes practising them to predominate ; 
and by elbowing other tribes out of existence, to perpetuate the 
race of men actuated as a rule by like promptings with himself. 
What those feelings were—why one of superior strength should 
form a habit of giving way in certain classes of cases to one 
who could not otherwise prevail against him, is a question the 
answer to which will bring us face to face with the origin of 
justice—justice as it is—justice in the sense of that which is 
common to all actions called just actions; not the justice of 
the transcendental moralist. In searching for the connotation of 
“just,” we shall find ourselves compelled to examine the concrete 
relations commonly alleged to embody the principle. Every 
attempt to lay down the principle first and then to fit it on to 
the rights and duties which are as a fact recognized, has hitherto 
ended in failure. A just action is one which deals to each his 
due; but this is merely a translation into other words, What 
is any one’s due, whether pleasant or painful? We must avoid 
the circular fallacy of defining rights and dues in terms of justice. 
We sometimes hear of a right to be hanged, but usually the 
term is used in a restricted sense to denote a pleasant relation. 
The word “dues” covers both classes. The first thing that 
strikes the inquirer is that “rights” covers two distinct classes 
of pleasant relations, both of which seem to involve the fore- 
going of the full fruits of superior power by one individual for 
the benefit of another individual, who but for his “rights ” would 
be in a position of disadvantage. And the two classes of rights 
are distinguished according to that which intervenes between the 
stronger individual and the fruits of his superior strength. In 
the one class it is the perception of indirect advantage resulting 
from abstention, which operates as a motive on the individual 
himself ; in the other class it is the interference of the group as 
a whole in favour of the weaker party. The first class of rights 
may be called moral rights, and the second class legal rights. 
Let us examine them in turn. 

Those who have watched the behaviour of dogs will have 
observed that a strong dog will seldom attempt to deprive a 
weak dog of a bone he is carrying. Though stronger, he hesitates 
to attack the dog in possession. A fortiori, a little dog will not 
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dare to attack a big dog in possession, though he will put on all 
his best military airs before yielding up his own bone. Now, in 
this instance there are two minds to dissect. There is the 
mental attitude of the little dog, and there is the mental attitude 
of the big dog. Action is the end of will, or, in other words, the 
resultant of motives. The strongest motive actuating the little 
dog is the idea of enjoying the bone in the very near future ; 
this future is so near, and the associations engendered by the 
smell and feel of the bone so intensify this idea, that it borders 
on realization, and we have what is called an intense expectation. 
Hence, so far as the idea of gnawing a bone is capable of 
stimulating to action, we have it in its strongest form. And 
what is the mental attitude of the stronger dog? First, he also 
pictures to himself the pleasure of gnawing the bone which he 
sees before him ; but the idea is far less intense than that of the 
possessor: he neither feels nor smells the bone, and the contein- 
plated time of enjoyment is more remote. Moreover, experience 
has taught him (or instinct, the experience of his forefathers) 
that the little dog will most probably make a fight of it, in which 
case, though victory will be with the strong, it will not be un- 
alloyed with pain and trouble. In short, his intensity of expec- 
tation will not be anything like so great and so urgent as that of 
the possessor. It is unnecessary to go further into the psychology 
of the position; it is enough to show that a custom will tend 
to develop of respect for possession. But it will be based upon 
fear, and among lower animals, inherited habit, rather than upon 
_ any sense of possessory right. 

Here is no recognition of the expediency of proportioning 
satisfaction to effort, but a recognition of the inexpediency of 
attaining a certain good at an expense in pain or risk which 
more than counterbalances the probable gain; the resulting 
habit is called a spirit of compromise. A boy with an apple in 
his hand has a better chance of eating it than a man a hundred 
yards off. The latter must first give chase, he must then struggle 
for the apple, and may, even though successful, get a blow or 
kick ; and moreover, the apple may be eaten or thrown away 
before he can get it. On the whole, the game is not worth the 
candle. The boy’s right, his well-justified expectation of enjoy- 
ment, is recognized without any interference by third parties or 
the State. Again, here is a weary hunter sitting alongside a 
stag he has captured. One who is fresh, and perhaps stronger, 
comes up, impelled by hunger. Here are the elements of a 
fierce conflict. Both expect pleasure, and both expect pain as 
the result of the fight. Now, both parties argue thus: A little 
with peace is better than the chance of much with the certainty 
of biuised limbs; why not share the prize in some proportion ? 
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The question, What proportion ? is not settled by any reference 
to the efforts of the hunter, but by a rough calculation as to the 
least amount of blackmail which will be sufficient to induce the 
stronger man to keep the peace. Compromise is the germ of 
moral rights. 

And now as to legal rights. Remembering that the source of 
all legal conceptions must be sought for in the patriarchal stage 
of social development, we shall find that the conception of legal 
rights has its origin in parental love. We need go no deeper. 
Further analysis would take us into the region of psychology. 
Parental love is a fact which nomologists must accept as a datum. 
A parent, perhaps without being able to assign a better reason 
for it than sympathy, will not permit an elder child always to 
take advantage of his superior strength in his dealings with a 
younger. An arbitrary State interference takes place. And here 
is the beginning of the elimination among men of brute-force. 
Why it is not just, parents do not trouble to inquire, but for some 
reason or other, based on sympathy with weakness, the possessor 
of superior muscular force is arbitrarily debarred from reaping 
the natural advantages of that superiority. It would take too 
long in this place to show how, one by one, other forms of supe- 
rior force were eliminated—were barred in the competition. 
Stealth was long tolerated when violence was deprecated. Later 
on, when stealth ceased to be sanctioned, low cunning was 
admired, just as nowadays sharp practice is winked at by many 
who would recoil from fraud ; while even among those who are 
accounted high-minded among us, it is regarded as a laudable 
exercise of intellectual superiority to buy cheap from one who is 
ignorant of the true value of the article, and to sell dear to 
another who is also ignorant of it. Where the line will even- 
tually be drawn it is impossible to say. The Romans allowed 
one who had sold a thing far below its true value to come upon 
the purchaser for an account: we do not. Which is right ? 

Such, then, is in brief an outline of the history of legal rights ; 
we find, first, sympathy for the muscularly weaker; then with 
the mentally inferior ; then with those whom the event shows to 
have been temporarily overmatched owing to unavoidable igno- 
rance or unfavourable situation ; and lastly, in the case of what 
is called “undue influence,” sympathy with those exposed to 
unusual temptations. And concomitantly with these we find 
antipathy for those who take unfair (whatever that may mean) 
advantage of their superior strength, cunning, knowledge, or 
situation. 

Take as an illustration the greatest problem which modern 
civilization presents to us. Two men club their resources together 
to convert that which is valuable into something more valuable. 
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Let us assume that they contribute equal value. Would it not 
seem right or just that the new increment of value should belong 
to them in equal shares? And yet so unfavourably are the 
manual workers among us situated, that they are not in a posi- 
tion to make those apparently fair terms ; and the consequence 
is that the employer of labour pockets the whole of the incre- 
ment of value, leaving to the labourers only what they had to 
start with—viz., their own bodies, plus the cost of their mainte- 
nance during the process, and a small allowance for wear and 
tear. It is as if (the situation of the partners being reversed) 
the workers kept the whole of the profits, and handed over to 
the capitalist the engine he had contributed, plus the cost of the 
fuel with which he had supplied it, and a small sum to cover the 
wear and tear, sufficient to form a sinking fund wherewith to 
provide a new engine when the old one was worn out. Such is 
the modern system of wagedom. The wage-receiver gets just 
enough to keep himself alive for the use of his employers, plus 
that which is barely sufficient to rear up children to take his 
place when he is worn out. This is the result of free contract. 
True, but how are the parties situated? Is it not the free con- 
tract of the drowning man who voluntarily agrees to give up all 
his fortune to one who will drag him out on no other terms? 
Is it just? 

But to return to the evolution of legal rights. When the 
“gens” takes the place of the family as the political unit (a 
change which effects a remarkable complication in judicial pro- 
cedure) the head of the house is no longer swayed by quite such 
immediate sympathy with the weaker members. Jn the mean- 
time his decisions have come to be based on principles more or 
less general. Again, as these compound groups are re-com- 
pounded, and the gens gives place to the tribe, personal sympa- 
thies are still further weakened, and judicial decisions are based 
on still wider generalizations, all of them, be it remembered, the 
outcome of experience, and not severally deduced from any high 
moral principle of abstract goodness. When at last we reach 
the stage in which we see nations, each containing many sepa- 
rate tribes all welded together into an organic State, with its 
corpus juris civilis, the ruler can have but little if any personal 
knowledge of the citizens, and he, or those to whom the judicial 
function is delegated, must be guided in his or their decisions by 
rules of high generality which are popularly believed to be based 
on what is termed justice ; though what that is, not even the 
shrewdest of ancient jurists has been able to furnish us with the 
faintest notion. What is connoted we donot know; but we are 
now in a position to define “just” as denoting those group 
interferences between individual citizens which aim at more or 
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less equalizing the conditions of the comp LON, in;cettai 
defined respects, by eliminating the exercise of ceftai faculties, 
which in a state of anarchy (or nature as some wrongly call it) 
would give a decided advantage to one of the competing parties. 
More than this can hardly be said, and even this is saying too 
much ; for the exercise of the said faculties is not altogether 
prohibited, but only in certain classes of actions. For even now 
a strong man is permitted to take advantage of a weak man by 
reason of his superior muscular force—e.g.,a porter will snatch a 
situation at a railway station from one of weaker build. So a 
powerful navvy at piecework will earn a higher wage than one 
who is weaker, and what is more, will force the weaker man by 
competition in the labour market to accept a lower wage than he 
could otherwise have commanded. And so with all the other 
kinds of superiority. It is in only certain classes of actions that 
their exercise is prohibited. And he who would precisely define 
those classes must have recourse to induction, or be prepared to 
give up the problem as insoluble. 

It now remains for us to decide whether by the term “ rights ” 
we mean moral rights or legal rights. The definition is optional. 
Usage justifies either. But having chosen, let us beware of 
employing the word in one sense in the major premiss, and in 
the other sense in the minor premiss, or the conclusion. Austin 
chose to define rights as legal rights: he was quite justified in 
doing this; and having done it, he never swerved to the right 
hand nor to the left. Mr. Spencer chooses to put the other inter- 
pretation on the term as used by Austin, and thus makes him 
appear to say that which is ridiculous. Austin knew perfectly 
well that usage precedes law, but he also knew that rights could 
not precede government in the sense in which he employed the 
terms ; which is obvious. 

It is clear from arguments based on economy of force that the 
State would tend in many classes of cases to sanction pre-existing 
moral rights; but the “justification” or “ warrant” for this 
course would be not the moral rights themselves, but the gain to 
the group. Hundreds of instances will readily occur to the mind 
wherein the State has, so to speak, ridden roughshod over moral 
tights, and wisely so too. Lazarus at the gate of the rich man 
had a moral right (in the opinion of the narrator’s countrymen) 
to some part of the other’s wealth; but the State did not 
sanction that claim, and it is currently admitted that it would be 
inexpedient for any State to sanction such a claim. Here we 
have a moral right which does not tend to grow into a legal right. 
It is unnecessary to ascertain the basis of the moral right ; it is 
enough to show that if law is to be based, as Mr. Spencer thinks, 
on “ natural rights,’ by which he seems to mean some kind of 
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moral rights, then we shall have group morality (law) which is 
not based on group-welfare ; which is absurd. 

Let us turn to the evolution of law. What is a law in the 
nomological sense? It is the statement of an invariable sequence 
of which the antecedent is the act of an individual citizen or 
individual citizens, and the consequent is the act of the group or 
State. No amount of enacting or legislating makes a law ; it is 
the carrying out of the enactment, or an invariable tendency to 
carry it out, in the absence of disturbing causes, such as ignorance, 
false evidence, escape of wrongdoer, &c., which justifies the state- 
meut and verifies the law. Of course there are many so-called 
State laws (statutes, &c.) which are not as a fact carried out in 
practice. Some are obsolete, others unworkable, and others 
uncongenial to the conscience of the age. All such are but 
distorted reflections or mendacious misstatements of the true law 
(Naturrecht), which as a fact obtains. Such so-called State laws, 
statutes, decrees, edicts, &c., must continue to be called laws out 
of deference to popular usage ; but the true laws in the scientific 
sense—statical laws—are the statements of invariable sequences, 
by whomsoever promulged. It is the province of the legislator 
to discover these laws ; and more—to divine, by a study of history 
and his own time, the changes which are in course of being 
worked out; to discover by some process not only the law as it 
is, but the law as it tends to become. The laws of the change 
and development of statical laws may in Comtist phraseology be 
termed dynamical nomological laws. And the first question for the 
nomologist to decide is as to the method to be adopted in the 
search, ‘Transcendental jurists, it is needless to observe, adopt 
the method which, oddly enough, Mr. Spencer has followed and 
defended. The laws as they ought to be, must, they say, be 
deduced, like the propositions of Euclid,-from one or a few 
fundamental principles, of which the chief is “ fiat justitia.” 

The empirical school of jurists, on the other hand, contend that 
there are no known truths of the highest generality, and that 
each law must be tested on its merits by its fitness to conduce to 
the well-being of the people, or some of them. And they proceed 
to find this out in each case by observation, experiment, or cal- 
culation—an heroic task, which does more credit to their patience 
than to their appreciation of the vastness of the subject. All 
seem alike to overlook the suitability of the method adopted in 
the other inductive sciences—that of making inductions from the 
minor social rules which have stood the test of time; of casting 
the conclusion into the form of a more general rule ; of extracting, 
when possible, that which is common to this rule, and other 
general rules arrived at by a similar process, and so of arriving 
at a rule of higher generality. As in other departments of 
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science, the inquirer is then in possession of many laws of various 
degrees of generality, which he must verify by applying them to 
new or unconsidered or hypothetical cases. This process of 
exhaustive subsumption will either strengthen the probability of 
his original conclusion, or show up the weak point in it; in 
which latter case he will be in a position to qualify it in accordance 
with his widened experience. The third part of the process 
which is conveniently carried on concurrently with the others, is 
that of making deductions from the general laws reached by 
induction. Asin other branches of inquiry, some of the greatest 
and most valuable truths will be brought to light by this 
process ; but it need hardly be aid that the value of a deduction 
depends not only on the correctuess of the logic, but on the truth 
of the premiss. Hence it is that most of the deductions hitherto 
contributed to ethics and jurisprudence being deductions not 
from generalizations based on the actual sequences observed in 
the actions of men and of groups of men, but on meaningless 
dogmas as to Duty, Justice, Virtue, Right, and the like, have little 
or no value whatsoever. 

The historical source of law has already been indicated; and 
it is evident that State Jaws are not, and never have been, 
deductions from the highest moral truths, or supposed truths. 
They took their rise from the generalizations which were of 
necessity made when questions became too numerous and too 
complicated to be decided, each, from beginning to end, on its 
merits. Precedents were cited; the ratio decidendi was 
extracted, correctly or erroneously, and the result was a State 
law. 

In making these generalizations, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the law-makers or judges of old naturally made 
imperfect inductions, just as our lawyers do now. They seized 
upon some accidental feature common to a number of cases which 
seemed similar, instead of upon the essential feature. This acci- 
dental feature they took as the basis of the new generalization or 
State law. To take a modern instance of this fallacy. Of 
thousands of partnership cases tried in this country, community 
of profit and loss seems to be a common feature. Hence lawyers 
of high repute (see Lindley on “ Partnership ”) have seized upon 
this trait as the distinctive mark of partnership ; thus confounding 
the accidental with the essential, and entailing great injustice 
and hardship. The essential element in partnership is not 
community of profit and loss, but reciprocal guaranty. It may 
be said that nearly all bad State laws which are not the result 
of erroneous beliefs are due to false generalizations. Nearly all 
the confusions, the complications, and the injustice of the 
English laws relating to liens, to mortgages, to debts of priority, 
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to consideration, to bankruptcy, &c. &c., are due to blundering 
generalizations. Lien, for example, has never yet been correctly 
defined in any legal authority, simple and beautiful as the 
connotation is. Consequently, many true liens are unrecognized 
by law, whilst others are sanctioned which have no proper 
existence, to the great injury of the actual owner. Like remarks 
apply to such elementary legal conceptions as debt and security. 
In many cases the false generalization is too wide; it covers 
cases which bear only a superficial resemblance ; but in others 
it frequently fails to cover cases to which the correct ratio 
decidendi applies. 

Some State laws are repealed, or cease to be operative ; others 
persist through centuries of social development. What is the 
reason for the survival of some Jaws and the extinction of others? 
Tribes whose laws conduce to the well-being of the race neces- 
sarily outlive and thrust out of existence those tribes whose laws, 
however apparently reasonable or just, do not conduce to the 
group-welfare. This becomes more obvious when we reflect that 
in some times and places laws are operative and conducive to 
group-welfare, which in other countries or in other ages would 
clearly lead to disintegration. No one pretends that monogamy 
- for example, would be a desirable institution in a poultry-yard. 
Few would condemn polygamy among nomad tribes in a thinly- 
populated area. Is there a hint as to its immorality or inexpedi- 
ency in the Old Testament? Again, infanticide was legally 
practised by Greeks and Romans, and to-day it is recognized in 
China. Even stealing is said to have been lawful in Sparta ; and 
duelling is allowed and encouraged in several European countries 
to-day. We have only to refer to Montesquieu for numerous 
instances of laws and customs in vogue among peoples separated 
from us by space and time, which, if introduced into nineteenth- 
century England, would probably ruin the country. We shall 
easily satisfy ourselves that the fitness of a law is not to be 
tested by any reference to a supposed standard of justice or 
virtue, but by its effect on the eventual welfare of the race 
adopting it. If it is not conducive to the group-welfare, one of 
two things will happen: either the law will be dropped, or the 
group will perish. ‘Thus the just and the unjust laws (regarded 
from any arbitrary standpoint) will survive together where they 
are conducive to the welfare of the group; they will perish 
together where they are not conducive. And so it befalls that 
many good laws are not just, if judged by the common-sense 
of a so-called just man. (For that justice has a connotation, 
though undiscovered, there can be little doubt; and that, in the 
absence of a true definition, there is no better clue to the con- 
notation of the term than the instinctive feeling of the multitude 
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in applying it to the concrete, is also tenable.) Indeed, since 
the widest-ranging laws are but generalizations from laws of less 
generality, and since every step of the process opens the door to 
fallacies which may become ingrained in the law, it follows that 
in a highly civilized and complex society hardly any of the laws, 
whether written or unwritten, can be regarded as just. The 
most that can be shown in their favour is that any alternative 
laws which might be proposed would probably result in even 
greater injustice—in a larger number of cases of hardship than 
the existing laws; which in many cases is not saying much. 
But such is the force of habit that we seem to see justice in a 
law of undoubted expediency in which there is not a tittle, in 
any sense of the term which has ever been suggested. This 
habit blinds us to the immense differentiation which has taken 
place in morals and laws. He who would deduce laws as they 
ought to be (i.e, as they tend to be) from morals, must be 
capable of calculating the present position of the geological 
strata from a knowledge of the antecedent physical conditions 
of the globe. 

From a very early stage we find the moral and the legal rights 
in collision. For instance, how came it that when the weaker 
child tried to take possession of a thing which the elder and 
stronger was using, the parent refrained from equalizing the 
conditions? Brute force was allowed to predominate. Here 
the sympathy with intensity of expectation—possession over- 
powered the sympathy with physical weakness. And so at the 
present day proprietory right prevails over sympathy with the 
hardships and disadvantageous position of the poor. It is in 
accordance with the group-welfare. It is only when man enters 
upon the scene that sympathy with intense disappointment after 
intense expectation, and antipathy for the cause of the dis- 
appointment, are manifested. From the moment when the 
family as a whole, through the patriarch, interferes on behalf of 
the holder or possessor of a thing and against the would-be 
despoiler, from that moment we have the recognition of 
possessory right. 

Let us follow up the development of this recognized right. 
We have seen how it would come about that one who had 
gathered a cocoa-nut would be left in undisputed enjoyinent, or 
that otherwise the State would interfere to ensure that result. 
Now suppose he had captured a stag, and could not eat the 
whole of it at one meal. Four courses would lie open to him : 
he could carry about with him as much of the carcase as he 
could lift, and relinquish the rest; or he could sit down along- 
side of it until he was again hungry; or he might hand over to 
a friend as much as he could not eat; or lastly, he could inform 
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all and sundry that the carcase was his own, that he claimed it, 
that he could, if he chose, remain with it, and so get his claim 
respected, and that to compel him to do so was a restriction 
on his liberty. Probably this fourth course would be the last to 
be adopted, but it would necessarily come into use, for the 
simple reason that it would be a saving of the common time— 
an economy of group-force. And not until the recognition of 
this right over a thing not in actual possession came to be 
assured, could the right of property in its fullest sense be 
said to have reached maturity. From the third course, which 
would be based on the possessory right of intensity of ex- 
pectation, would of course spring the nght of gift, transfer, or 
alienation. 

The right to things within the grip or within the power of 
immediate resumption has widened into a right to things not 
within the grip; this presently and necessarily extends to pre- 
scriptive ownership. The claim to ownership, once put forward 
without dispute, lasts indefinitely. Then the right of gift 
develops irresistibly into a right to transfer, from donor to 
donee, a thing out of reach by word of mouth. And since it 
takes time to obtain possession of a thing at a distance, it clearly 
comes to pass that a future gift is regarded as valid. Meanwhile 
mutual gifts or exchanges have become frequent; and gifts in 
exchange for future services have developed into conditional 
future gifts, or rather conditional promises to give. It is clear 
that from this would arise in the most natural manner the 
recognition of gift contingent on the death of the donor—or, in 
other words, of testamentary bequest; which is the key-stone of 
the present system of civilization—property in perpetuity. 
Temporary rights over things held by others would tend to come 
into existence without blurring or weakening the proprietory or 
permanent right of the true owner; and thus the State would 
come to sanction the rights of hirers and lenders. It is quite 
needless in this place to trace the gradual growth from the 
original germ—possessory right—of the innumerable forms of 
rights over things now sanctioned by the modern State. 

Thus from absolute liberty, common to man and the lower 
animals, tempered by sympathies and antipathies in harmony 
with group-welfare, spring first possession by tacit understanding, 
then right of possession sanctioned by patriarchal power, which 
is the incipient State; this extends to recognized possession of 
things not within the grip orimmediate resumption. . (No hard- 
and-fast line can be drawn between these stages of possessory 
right.) Then come prescriptive ownership, together with uses 
‘to alien property, sub-uses of several degrees; condominium, 
which tends to split up into property in the narrow sense, and 
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lien (not even yet fully differentiated) ; and finally, property in 
ideas and other more complex proprietory rights. 

To sum up. If “rights” is a term with two meanings, 
“justice,” which is used to connote that unknown principle 
common to all rights, must also have two meanings. Justice 
may be that which is common to all moral rights, or that which 
is common to ail legal rights; and if it is the one, it cannot be 
the other. It is not a case of the greater including the less ; 
the two principles are disparate. Most moderns employ the 
term in its ethical sense. Hobbes, as we have seen, employed 
the term in its nomological sense, just as Austin employed the 
term rights; and (so far as Mr. Spencer’s criticism is concerned) 
with the same result—viz., that of laying himself open to mis- 
representation by one who does not take the trouble to ascertain 
beforehand in what sense the term is used. Common usage 
hardly justifies Hobbes’ use of the word, which, at all events 
nowadays, is used to express a moral abstraction ; and it will be 
well to confine it to this purpose. To contend that the true 
laws (those actually carried out as an invariable rule) cannot be 
unjust, would be paradoxical to modern ears. That they 
cannot be illegal is a safer proposition, and a truism withal. 

We have seen that there was a time when justice was non- 
existent ; and by what process of evolution it was eventually 
brought about that certain classes of actions came to be regarded 
as just and others as unjust. Nothing now remains to be done 
but by a survey of just actions (as generally admitted at any 
time and place) to extract the essential common peculiarity, and 
the result is the connotation of justice. The definition will 
never be reached by laboured arguments on the model of a 
geometrical theorem, as may be seen from an examination of 
Mr. Sidgwick’s able analysis of the conception in his “ Methods 
of Ethics”—a work of great negative value, but absolutely 
barren of positive results. With ethics, as a so-called practical 
science—as a science of that which ought to be in contradistinc- 
tion from that which jg—we havé nothing to do; neither, 
similarly, with jurisprudence as vulgarly defined. It is in all 
probability the visionary and unpractical conclusions reached by 
jurists which have rendered that branch of inquiry so unpopular 
with lawyers—that is to say, with those who may be supposed 
to be more than other people practically acquainted with the 
problems contemplated. It is not jurisprudence as hitherto 
treated which is the necessary preliminary to the fruitful study 
of politics, but rather what may be termed nomology, or the 
inductive science of law. Before proceeding farther, it may be 
as well ‘to restate what has so far been stated only by implication 
as to the nature and method of this science. 
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Nomology, then, is the scientific study of certain of the rela- 
tions subsisting between the organized group and the units or 
individuals of which it is composed; or, in other words, of 
those sequences of which the consequent is a willed act of the 
group following upon an antecedent act or situation of one or 
some of its units. This definition of the subject is no doubt 
technical, and at first sight not very intelligible ; but it is accurate, 
and strictly in harmony with the definitions of other branches ot 
science. For the scientific study of things (which term rightly 
includes relations) means an inquiry into their origin, growth, 
development past and future, and decay; and it is well, before 
making use of colloquial or slipshod language, to be sure that 
it truly represents a clear and precise idea. At the same time, 
a translation of the technical into homely English is also desir- 
able in order to avoid pedautry of diction throughout, and to 
dispense with circumlocution. Vulgar parlance, in fine, often 
serves as a short formula, and combines brevity with apparent 
simplicity—an appearance due, however, rather to use than to 
logical exactness. In plain language, then, nomology treats of 
those acts of the State which are voluntary and which are 
caused by the contemplation of situations or doings of individual 
members of it. And indeed we may without much danger cut 
out the term “situations,” for by far the greater proportion of 
State acts are performed in response to the acts of individuals ; 
while those due to the contemplation of their unchanged situa- 
tion are at all times few, and in the case of developed societies 
almost entirely absent. Thus in this country at the present 
day the State punishes no man on account of his position—as, 
for instance, because he is deformed, or dark-complexioned, or 
unfit for military service, or even leprous or otherwise loath- 
some. Nor does the State reward or compensate men other- 
wise than for a change in their position, except in case of 
extreme poverty, and even the poor laws may be said to be 
rather a safety-valve against rebellion than a tribute to pity. 
Be that as it may, it is certain that the enormous majority of 
State acts follow upon a change: that change is brought about 
either by so-called natural causes (accident), or by the act of a 
member or members of the State. Thus, on the one hand, your 
house may be struck by lightning, or you may be kicked by a 
horse ; or, on the other hand, your watch may be taken by a 
thief, or your ribs broken by a garotter. In the first of these 
cases the deplorable change in your situation will not induce the 
active sympathy of the State; but in the latter cases, where the 
change is due to the act of another person, then the State is 
moved to action. So that we may eliminate, as the causes of 
State action, not only unchanging situations, but also changes 
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caused by accident or nature (in which terms are included all 
causes other than the acts of fellow-members of the State). 
Again, those acts of members of a State which are virtuous 
and worthy of approbation do not in a highly developed society 
entail any regular recognition by the State, such as a reward. 
Where rewards for virtue or for public service are made, it is 
not according to law or regular rule, but according to the feeling 
of the moment. So that we may also eliminate such acts of the 
citizen as do not so arouse the anger or antipathy of the State 
as to entail State action. And this leaves us with no cause worth 
much consideration but the hateful acts of members of the com- 
munity. 

These group-acts being voluntary and following on the con- 
templation of the acts of members, it is clear that such contem- 
plation must arouse feelings of pleasure and pain sufficient to 
serve as motives. When produced by regarding the sufferings 
or pleasures of others, these feelings are called sympathy or 
antipathy according as they are like or unlike the feelings 
regarded. Thus we may sympathize.with one who is either in 
pain or in pleasure; so similarly we may antipathize (so to 
speak) with one in either situation. It is absolutely essential 
to conceive of the group or State as acting in accordance with 
motives of sympathy and antipathy; such acts taking the form 
of charity, compensation, or reward, in the one case; and of 
spoliation, compulsory restitution, or punishment, in the other. 
It will be objected that this arrangement leaves no room for the 
whole important class of legal rights. And this is in fact so, 
But it will be remembered that we are at present considering 
the antecedents or causes of State acts, and not the effects of 
such acts (which may of course be regarded as included in such 
acts), and it will become apparent that a legal right, as such, 
cannot rouse the State to action. How should it? A legal 
right has by implication been defined as a liberty or power which 
owes its existence to the recognition and guaranty of the State. 
So long as that right exists, the power is or may be exercised ; 
and as soon as that power ceases to be exercised or exercisable 
that right is ipso facto dead. There no jonger is any such 
power, whether guaranteed by the State or not. Therefore a 
legal right cannot serve as a cause of State action. 

But the change in the situation may arouse the sympathy of 
the State; and if that change has been caused by the act of a 
citizen, then such act may arouse the antipathy of the State. Or 
both sentiments may be aroused simultaneously. Thus the 
Wrong may be an antecedent of State action; and the change in 
the situation of the injured party may likewise so serve. And, 
as has already been hinted, it is only, or almost only, when the 
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misfortune is regarded as connected with the reprehensible con- 
duct of another, that the State, as a fact, does take action and 
that probably as much for the sake of hurting the wrong-doer 
as of benefiting the sufferer. 

It is impossible in this brief sketch to enter upon the keenly 
debated question of the nature of the difference between crime 
and injury, invoiving, as it does, the definition of crime. It may 
therefore be pardonable to express dogmatically the view that 
crimes are those acts of individual citizens which arouse the 
antipathy of the State for the wrong-doer, sufficiently to bring 
about a State act of the nature of punishment; while a civil 
injury is an act which, without necessarily arousing any State 
antipathy for the agent, arouses State sympathy with another 
citizen who is hurt by it. The resulting group-act has for its 
end, not the punishment of the doer, but the rehabilitation of 
the sufferer; though for reasons connected with group competi- 
tion, the restitution or compensation or reparation resulting from 
the State act does, as a rule, also operate as a punishment on 
the doer of the injury. For example, if one who carelessly 
breaks a shop-window is made to pay for a new one, it is not 
because his act is regarded by the State with positive antipathy, 
but because sympathy with the owner of the window is sufficient 
to entail State action on his behalf. At the same time, it is 
clearly a painful thing (virtually a punishment) for the injurer 
to be compelled to pay. 

A fundamental division in the study of the law is that which 
is based on this difference between crime and injury. And one 
of the first dynamical laws which the study of nomology will 
bring to light, is that which relates to the gradual absorption of 
the law of crimes into the law of civil injuries. 

Seeing that both classes of laws tend to restrain rather than 
to impel, it is clear that the law as a whole may be regarded as 
restraint on liberty. In order to understand liberty, we must 
first understand law. Liberty is the complement of law. When 
we know the angle, we know its complement. 

And now let us reconsider the whole question from the oppo- 
site point of view. What is liberty? We are told that ina 
state of nature we are all free; there is too much liberty. Take 
the case of the wolf and the lamb. Here we have a “ state of 
nature ”—a state of absolute liberty. The wolf is at liberty to 
devour the lamb; and similarly, the lamb is at liberty to devour 
the wolf—if it can. The poor Indian, bound to a tree to be shot 
at by his neighbours, is living in a state of perfect liberty—equal 
liberty ; for he was free to tie his neighbours to the tree, and 
take shots at them. A state of full liberty, then, is one in which 
the strong are free to rob the weak, and the weak are free to rob 
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the strong. Clearly this is not an enviable state of things for 
the weak. The strong may call it liberty, but the weak call it 
anarchy.. The two are identical. Then why all this outcry for 
liberty, and never a word for anarchy? We all know that in 
order to escape from the evils of liberty, men banded themselves 
together in groups, not consciously or suddenly, but by a slow 
process of evolution which can be explained ; and virtually agreed 
to suppress by united action certain forms of force. In short, 
the actions of individuals were brought more or less under the 
control of the group—Society, the State. Once created and 
set in motion, this club or State tended from various causes to 
encroach more and more on the freedom of the individuals com- 
posing it, until the restraints, the exactions, and the meddlings of 
the governing body at last brought about a reaction in favour of 
a partial return to anarchy—liberty. Certain matters and 
things were removed from the domain of State control; and 
men were no worse, but all the better, for the change. The 
State, for various reasons connected with the structure of the 
ruling body, brought itself into disrepute ; and each deliverance 
from its arbitrary interference was hailed as a clear gain to the 
liberties of the people. In some cases the change was for the 
better. In others it was again found necessary to revert to the 
system of State control. The reason why certain matters can 
safely be left to the free action of individuals, whereas others 
can not, may be shown in detail; but no general statement has 
yet been framed by which we can see at a glance beforehand 
whether a particular matter should be controlled by the State, 
or may safely be left to the unfettered action of the units. 
Civil liberty, then, may be accurately defined. as the greatest 
possible freedom of the individual from State interference, com- 
patible with the well-being of the social organism. 

But to set up this definition as a practical rule of action is 
vain. It is like telling one who asks for moral guidance to keep 
to the path of virtue. What he wants to know is, which is the 
path of virtue? Similarly, the practical statesman wants to 
know which are the matters wherein the State must here and 
now exercise some kind of control, in order to secure the stability 
of society ; and which are the matters to be safely left to individual 
caprice, 

Is it not unphilosophical, without the strongest reason, to con- 
tend that what at one time led to the elevation of mankind— 
viz., the substitution of organized social control for antagonistic 
and competitive individual free efforts, at another time leads 
to its deterioration?—that what was once a factor in social 
integration, is now a factor in social disintegration? And yet 
this is the position taken up by the worshippers of liberty pure 
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and simple, like Mr. Spencer and Mr. Auberon Herbert. 
Government is the cement which binds the units together into 
a complex whole. Moreover, the study of history shows us 
unmistakably that the increasing tendency has been and is in 
the direction of rendering the Government stronger and stronger 
in proportion to the individual forces opposed to it. Crime is 
followed by punishment more speedily and more certainly than 
it was of old. It is not the weakening, but the strengthening of 
the State to which we must look for the amelioration of society 
—the subordination of the will of each to the welfare of all. 
And this is called Socialism. Yet we do not find that even the 
most pronounced Socialists aim at supplanting freedom of thought 
by the religion of the majority, or of any ruling body; nor do 
they aim at reviving any of the ancient laws by which the dress 
and food of the various classes of persons were prescribed by 
government. Just as the extremest individualist would shrink 
from destroying government altogether, and repealing the whole 
of the criminal law, so would the extremest socialist shrink from 
subordinating the will of the units in all matters to State control. 
Hence we are again driven to the conclusion that “a line must 
be drawn somewhere.” And the question still is, where? Mr. 
Auberon Herbert draws it at the elimination of brute force, or 
what he calls “direct compulsion.” But on his own showing he 
is driven to some strange shifts in order to show how certain 
actions, which he and all men agree should be forbidden and 
punished by the State, are but forms of brute force. If one 
pours noxious vapours into the air, he is “constraining the 
faculties of those who are obliged to breathe the poisoned air 
against their own consent.” If one falsely libels his neighbour, 
he has “taken his own actions from him, and substituted other 
actions for them;” and soon. It is fair to say that Mr. Herbert 
has misgivings as to the soundness of these explanations. What 
is “ direct compulsion ” as distinct from indirect? ‘Two monkeys 
in an apple-tree are apt to fall out—especially if the apples are 
few. Two hungry hyzonas in presence of a fat carcase are apt to 
fight. Sheep ona barren hillside, on the other hand, eat away 
as hard as they can, and starve each other to death, indirectly, as 
it were. ‘They do not seem to have arrived at a perception of 
the elementary truth, that the simplest way to get the better of 
a rival is to “remove” him. Perhaps the Carnivora find them- 
selves better armed for the fray ; and besides, if successful, they 
are immediately rewarded with a ready-made repast. Sheep 
do not care tor mutton. But there is another reason for their 
peaceful behaviour. If the weaker or more cowardly or more 
peaceable of the two hyenas, glaring at the dead turkey, could see 
a few lean birds lying about all around, perhaps he would leave 
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his bigger rival in undisputed possession of the turkey. But he 
does not, and he is very hungry. He must fight, or starve a little 
longer. Now, when a strong sheep finds a weaker one browsing 
luxuriously on a well-covered hillock, he quietly hustles him out 
of the way, and takes his place; while the weaker brother 
retires to some neighbouring spot where the herbage is short 
and brown. Why the stronger do not pommel the weaker out 
of existence once for all, is a question of sheep sociology which is 
not the subject of the present inquiry. 

What should be pointed out is that savage man in the 
hunting stage did rise, and does rise, to the far-seeing stand- 
point of the tiger, and, consciously or unconsciously, discerns 
the expedience, as an economy of force, of fighting and 
killing his rivals at once, rather than putting himself to the 
trouble of continually outstripping them in the chase day after 
day and year after year. One of these modes is direct, the 
other is indirect. In what way is the one more justifiable than 
the other? At all events, they do fight and eliminate one 
another toan extent unsurpassed even by the Carnivora; so that, 
as a fact, few if any of them die of starvation after the manner 
of their more peaceable descendants. But presently again, with- 
out any very clear consciousness of what they are aiming at, 
they begin to discover that although it is in the main a good 
thing to decimate their fellow-men, it is just as well to tolerate 
the competition of a few of them, with a view to co-operation 
against more distant rivals. There can be little doubt that the 
germ of co-operation is to be found in the instincts of gregarious 
animals. Here the instinct of competition comes into conflict 
with the instinct of co-operation, and thus at this early stage a 
line has to be drawn in practice, it not in theory, between the 
one province and the other. During the course of social develop- 
ment, when co-operation becomes conscious, organized, and com- 
pulsory, we have the State. Some classes of actions pass in and 
out of the domain of State control many times in the course of 
history; and it is only after centuries of experiment that the 
consensus of society finally settles down (perhaps for no clearly 
assignable reason) in favour of leaving them permanently in one 
province or the other. Thus, what may be called the group 
opinion in this country seems now to be settling down in favour 
of allowing the expression of religious and scientific beliefs to be 
left free from State interference. In the matter of the marriage 
relation, the group opinion seems for the present pretty well 
settled in the opposite way. Now this group opinion is tole- 
rably clear and steady long before the advent of majorities to 
direct control of legislation, and it must therefore have a basis, 
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one. And that basis is surely the well-being of the group as a 
whole. So that, although we may not be able to tell beforehand 
whether any particular class of actions should or should not be 
brought within the domain of State-control at any particular 
stage of social development, we can say that, whatever the group 
will may be on the subject, it is actuated, consciously or uncon- 
sciously by a striving after the welfare of that particular society 
as a whole. The group may be mistaken, just as an individual 
may err in honestly doing what he believes to be best for himself 
in the long run; but it is surely better and safer to trust to the 
group instinct, and to have faith in the forward tendency of 
society, though its gait be a little zigzag, than to put it into 
a strait-jacket whenever its action does not seem to fit in with 
some preconceived theory of group morals. 

But though liberty thus turns out to be a word without any 
positive meaning, it is clear that certain forms of liberty are 
good and other forms are bad. And the distinction between 
them at any stage of development is between the individual 
liberty which is compatible with the group welfare, and that 
which is not. Names are of little consequence; but the latter 
may be called licence, and the former civil liberty. It may 
fairly be doubted whether there has ever been a restraint put 
upon individuals by even the most despotic of Governments, 
which may not at one time or another have been a necessary and 
beneficent conomitant of social evolution. The power of life 
and death exercised by the old Roman paterfamilias over his 
children and slaves was probably at one time an unmixed good. 
And the like power of the King of the Ashantees is or was 
probably conducive to the group welfare. 

Is there, then, no discoverable rule for our practical guidance ? 
Is there no observable tendency, no law of social development, 
upon which we can build up a practical working maxim of 
legislation? We believe there is; but it is not embodied in the 
formula “ No Government.” 

The first requisite for social integration was a strong central 
power which should effectually suppress all forms of individual 
activity calculated to injure the group as a whole. Tribes 
which developed this form of organization waxed strong; while 
tribes which consisted of undisciplined and disorderly numbers 
were crushed out in the struggle for existence. Thus the ten- 
dency to centralize was brought about necessarily, and to a 
certaia extent unconsciously, just as the gregarious habits of 
sheep and deer have been developed without that clear prevision 
for group defence which the habits seem to imply. 

And just as in getting copper out of the earth we get with it 
many other things which are worse than useless; so in obtaining 
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control of certain of the actions of its component members, the 
group got control of many other classes of actions which could 
not at the time be easily distinguished or disentangled. Having 
got our copper-ore and its surrounding rubbish to the surface, 
succeeding operations consist of disengaging the useless from the 
useful. Some of the substances, like sulphur, are very per- 
sistent, but in time the metal shines forth pure and bright. 
So it is with political institutions. The whole history of civili- 
zation is one long series of operations for the disentangling of 
the metal from the dross. That which is good and necessary in 
the law—State prevention or elimination of certain classes of 
actions, such as murder and assault, stealing and breach of con- 
tract, nuisance and indecence, &c. &c.—becomes more and more 
marked, stronger and more popular. Good citizens do not chafe 
under it—it even ceases to be regarded as a restraint upon 
liberty ; while that which is bad and unnecessary is from time 
to time expelled from the body of the law—or, as the saying is, 
the people wrest from their rulers one liberty after another. To 
take a recent instance: it is only a generation ago that the 
English people wrested from the Government the liberty to buy 
what they wanted in the cheapest markets. To-day they are 
struggling to throw off the last remaining fetters in the matter 
of full religious liberty. 

This, then, is the observed fact, that as civilization advances, 
the State tends to throw off one claim after another to interfere 
with the free action of its members, while at the same time it 
becomes stronger, more regular, speedier, and more certain in 
performing the functions that remain to it. Where it interferes 
it interferes thoroughly. 

At the present time the tendency is one of throwing off cer- 
tain forms of State control. Therefore when we see an agitation 
got up for the purpose of adding to the duties of the State, we 
may reasonably conclude, primé facie, that it is an agitation in 
the wrong direction. This is one practical rule. And when we 
see the State interfering in matters having little in common with 
what is becoming more and more clearly marked out as its 
normal province, and much in common with what has long ago 
been relegated to the domain of private enterprise, we are again 
logically justified in presuming that such matters ought to be 
removed from the domain of State control. Upon those who 
maintain a contrary opinion must rest the onus probandi, the 
burden of showing why these matters should be under control, 
while those are left to individual freedom. This then is the 
ground upon which individualists can take their stand. If they 
aim at more they are in danger of drifting into circular argu- 
ments about rights and liberty, and the like metaphysical and 
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casuistical shallows, where their adversaries will have them at 
advantage. 

But if this is the position to be taken up by those individual 
thinkers whose study of sociology has led them to perceive that 
the tendency is in the direction of the widest liberty compatible 
with social stability, while others have reached the opposite con- 
clusion—namely, that the State is a great machine for doing 
things better than individual enterprise—what is to be the attitude 
of the bulk of non-thinkers towards these two parties? It is 
hardly to be expected that each labourer, before recording his 
vote for a parliamentary candidate, wili make himself acquainted 
with the principles of sociology, nor is it likely that he wi!l arrive 
by intuition at a more correct view of political questions than 
those who, even after some study, have embraced the doctrine of 
socialism. Even if he entrust his political conscience and his 
vote to a better-educated man than himself, is there any reason 
to hope that he will choose an individualist as his mentor rather 
than a State socialist? Not the least. What, then, is the form 
of government which both parties should concur in regarding as 
best calculated to lead in the end to that political system which 
they respectively regard as the best system? Probably every 
one believes in the one-man form of government, provided he 
himself is the one man. If individualists could get hold of the 
tiller, assuming always that they are on the right tack and in 
advance of the age, no doubt they would realize the ideal of 
good government more quickly than by trusting to the resultant 
of conflicting forces in a democratic society. But putting that 
on one side as out of the question, can they refuse to lend their 
support to a system of civil equality—a system towards which 
we are gradually approximating? In the conflict of opposing 
efforts, that which is fittest will survive. To deny this is to despair 
of the race. If we have not faith in the ultimate emergence 
of our struggling fellow-countrymen from darkness into light, 
then we are trying to bring about by artificial means what will 
not come by nature. Those who lack faith in the destiny of the 
race, must do what they can to keep afloat, so long as may be, 
by a process of patching and tinkering, and of a judicious draw- 
ing upon the group capital for the requirements of the present 
generation. But those who have that faith must learn to look 
without dread on the temporary aberrations of the people. They 
must bear in mind that throughout history it has marched 
steadily forward, not indeed without turnings and backslidings, 
but still, in the long run, forward on the path of civilization. 
Those who cling to this faith may look forward, not with fear and 
doubt, but with confidence, to the indefinite extension of the 





franchise ; for whatever may be the temptations held out by 
place-seekers and dishonest demagogues, there is ingrained in the 
very nature of Englishmen an iuherited love of fairness, and an 
instinctive belief in the wisdom of proportioning satisfaction to 
intelligent effort, which will not easily be eradicated. It is this 
belief which underlies respect for property, and not any subli- 
mated @ priori “warrant” whatsoever. Thus every man who 
has faith in the race must ascertain by observation the tendencies 
in the structural development of the State, and instead of strug- 
gling against those tendencies—instead of stemming the advanc- 
ing tide with his mop—he must welcome such reforms as history 
points to, in the confident expectation that any temporary 
concomitant ills will be more than counterbalanced by future 
gains. If his own ideal conclusions on matters political, scien- 
tific, or aesthetic are correct, they will be realized by trusting to 
the unimpeded advance of the democracy. If they are wrong, 
he will rejoice to think that his efforts will be cancelled by 
those of better men. Be he individualist or socialist, he will 
loyally accept the verdict of the people. 

It is for the statesman to decide whether any given society is 
or is not fit for the ideal condition (as he pictures it), whether 
it is or is not ripe for newer and freer institutions. If he tries 
to force on an immature society institutions borrowed from one 
in a more advanced stage of development, the result will be, not 
to hasten, but to retard the evolution of that society. Witness 
the disastrous effect of thrusting the English land system upon 
the Irish people at a time when they had not yet emerged from 
the stage of tribal ownership. A like attempt has recently been 
made to introduce into India free institutions for which her 
people are not ready. The motive was generous, but the effect 
mischievous and cruel. Again, the Bengal settlement of a 
century ago was a premature attempt to supplant cumbrous 
and apparently unprogressive land laws by the advanced English 
system of individual ownership. The result is, that after a 
hundred years of experiment the grievances of both zemindars 
and ryots are such as to provoke even honest men to trifle with 
England’s honour and credit, and to violate the solemn pledges 
of the nation, in the vain hope of alleviating some of the 
attendant ills. No dose of pure theorizing will solve these and 
the like problems. It is for the statesman to say whether it is 
better to revert. to the old system, or whether the new has taken 
enough root-hold to render such reversion even more undesirable 
than the continuance of the effort to adapt the people to the 
system, instead of adapting the system to the people. It is for 
the surgeon to decide whether it is better to leave a dislocated 
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joint of some standing in the new socket which has been formed, 
or to re-set the joint in the old socket. It isa question for a 
surgeon; and here again theory goes for nothing. Personal 
liberty is the final outcome of social evolution, and not the cause. 
The wider the area, the greater the number and diversity of 
conflicting interests, the nigher will be the advent of individualism. 
As each class and each individual fights for his own hand, he 
will find that the lowest price at which he can obtain his own 
greatest freedom is the granting of equal liberty to others, in 
certain departments of activity which experience, and experience 
alone, can demarcate. 

Whether we regard the question from a positive or a negative 
point of view—as the science of law or the science of liberty— 
we shall find that, in order to be of any value, our work must 
take the form of an inductive science; and it must deal with 
the facts of social organization, and not with high-sounding 
sentiments, however sublimely conceived—with the Naturrecht 
of the school of Savigny, not with thie droit naturel of the 
schoo] of Rousseau. Until this is conceded, we can have ne 
stable foundation on which to base a sound and _ progressive 
individualism. 

Since liberty is the complement of law, it is impossible to 
understand liberty without understanding law. If the actions 
of individuals were so controlled and subordinated to the group 
as to leave no liberty whatever, we should havea state of absolute 
socialism. ‘This is actually the case with the individual cells or 
groups of cells which together constitute the human body. The 
cells have, so to speak, “lost their identity.” The welfare of the 
human being, or other highly-developed animal, is alone the end 
consciously aimed at and unconsciously approached, without 
reference to the separate interests of the cells of which he is 
made up. ‘This is absolute socialism, and we must therefore 
beware of reasoning too much concerning social matters by 
analogy. If, on the other hand, the welfare of the group as a 
whole is absolutely ignored, and there is no combined or 
organized action to interfere with the separate interests of the 
individuals composing it, then we have absolute anarchy. This 
is precisely the case with many races of wild animals, especially 
the Carnivora, The welfare of the race as a group or whole is 
ignored, and the units alone are considered. Thus we may take 
a tiger as representing in his person absolute socialism and 
absolute avarchy—socialism in his internal relations, anarchy 
in hisexternal relations, If we take tigerkind as the whole, and 
tigers as the units of which it is made up, we see that there is an 
anarchic relation between the whole and the parts. If we take 
a tiger as the whole and the cells (which in the remote past were 
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individuals. having separate feelings and interests) as the units 
of which it is made up, we see that there is a socialistic 
relation between the whole and the parts. 

The whole history of civilization is the history of a struggle 
to establish a relation between society and its units—between 
the whole and its parts—which is ueither absolute socialism nor 
absolute anarchy ; but a state in which, by action and reaction 
of each upon each, such an adaptation shall take place, that the 
welfare of the whole and that of the units shall eventually be- 
come coincident and not antagonistic. Such is the problem of 
civilization—of the development of the hyper-organism : inte- 
gration without impairing the individuality of the component 
units. The final result to which we shall ever approximate, but 
never attain, will be perfect civil liberty, or the greatest liberty 
which is compatible with the utmost well-being of society as a 
whole ; and perfect law, or such subordination of the individual 
will to that of society as may be compatible with the utmost 
well-being of the individual. 

The outcome of these reflections seems to be, that just as from 
parental sympathy springs State interference, which when 
developed casts off every shred of sympathy and antipathy, even 
to the extent of awarding to Shylock his pound of flesh ; so 
from special interferences, through a long process of generaliza- 
tion and friction, springs law, which in its final development is 
as incommensurable in terms of justice as is an oak tree in terms 
of gravitation and molecular repulsion. Growing out of justice, 
as the living, thinking animal grows (or grew) out of inorganic 
matter, it cannot be resolved by man into its component elements. 
And the process is going on around us to-day. 

While then we may say that the law is a fairly coherent body 
of rules prohibiting the exercise of certain kinds of force (superior 
faculties) in certain classes of cases, it is not possible to say off- 
hand, or to discover on paper, what those kinds of force are, or 
what are the classes of cases in which their exercise is pro- 
hibited. This can only be done by a careful and exhaustive 
examination of the laws themselves, by subjecting them to a 
searching analysis, by a scientific instead of a popular and 
superficial classification of their matter, and, in short, by a process 
of rigid induction. 

Thus are we brought to a position the very opposite of that 
taken up by those who would test every law by the standard of 
Justice. We have reached the standpoint of Bentham, who 
cared nothing for vapourings about justice, but who would test 
every law by its effects on the welfare of society. (It is true he 
substituted: the welfare of the greatest number for the welfare 
of the group; but this is immaterial here.) Weare in the same 
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boat with those who, rejecting the appeal to abstract virtue as a 
test of the goodness or fitness of their actions, substitute the 
ultimate welfare of theindividual. A practical test is as far from 
view as when we started. Hence the persistence with which the 
need should be insisted on for the thorough study of law in the 
concrete, and the discovery—not the manufacture—of the true 
statical laws which are actually operative in societies; of their 
tendency, and of the dynamical laws of their change and 
development. It is by the discovery of these laws that we shall 
find ourselves in possession of true and useful practical guides 
through the labyrinth of legislation and politics. We shall 
arrive at rules which are neither so simple as that enjoining an 
equal deal at cards, nor so vague and inapplicable as that which 
requires us to follow the effects of an action, down through its 
million ramifications, to the utmost ends of time. 

The art of politics is the application of the science of nomology 
to the concrete ; just as engineering is the application to human 
wants of the science of mechanics, and as navigation is one of 
the arts based on the science of astronomy. Until we have 
mastered the science we shall make but little progress with the 
corresponding art. Till Adam Smith laid the foundations of 
modern economics the fiscal policy of the Government was a game 
of perpetual see-saw between rival crotcheteers. All was rule 
of thumb. So is it to-day with the great question of liberty and 
Jaw. Yesterday we were all free traders and advocates of “let 
be” ; to-day we are on the high road to socialism ; to-morrow the 
Fates only know where we shall be. The only cure for this policy 
of drift is a patient and intelligent study of nomology, whereby 
middle principles of practical application will be brought to 
light, and the absurd fallacies of social doctrinaires put to 
flight for ever. 
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Art. VIII.—Tue GrowtH oF CoLonIAL ENGLAND: 
British SoutH AFRICA. 


. Our South African Empire. By WILLIAM GRESWELL, 
M.A., F.R.C.I. In two volumes, London: Chapman and 
Hall, Limited. 1885. 


2, History, Productions, and Resources of the Cape of Good 
Hope. Official Handbook. Edited by Joun Nostez, 
Clerk of the House of Assembly, Cape Town. Published 
for the Colonial and Indian Exhibition Committee by 
Saul Solomon & Co., Government Contractors. 1886. 


3. Her Majesty's Colonies. A Series of Original Papers issued 
under the authority of the Royal Commission of the 
Colonial and Indian Exhibition. London: William Clowes 
and Sons, Limited, 13 Charing Cross. 1886. 


|. The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1886. Edited by J. Scorr 
Kettir. Twenty-third annual publication. London: 
Macmillan and Co. 1886. 


. Africa. By the late Keita Jounston, F.R.G.S. Third 
Edition, revised and corrected by E. G. RAVENSTEIN, 
F.R.G.S.; with Ethnological Appendix, by A. H. KEANE, 
M.A.I. London: Edward Stanford, 55 Charing Cross, 
S.W. 1884. 


. The Colonial Office List for 1886. Compiled from Official 
Records, by the permission of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, by Epwarp FarrFIELD, C.M.G., and JoHN 
ANDERSON, of the Colonial Office. London: Harrison and 
Sons, 59 Pall Mall. 1886. 


R. GRESWELL’S two agreeably written volumes may 
fairly claim to hold the field as the best history of “ Our 
South African Empire” yet presented to English readers. 

His attempt to give a conspectus of many of the principal events 
in South African history has beeu amply justified by the success 
he has won, alike in showing the dependence of momentous 
effects upon apparently trifling causes, and in tracing the in- 
tvicate workings of many an involved policy and the doubtful 
driftings of a too often confused line of action, Sound in his 
views, which are comprehensive and exact, he is happy in his 
expression of them, and has achieved a remarkable success in 
keeping himself and his idiosyncrasies (if he has any) completely 
out of sight. While attributing the advent of the British in 
South Africa to their fear lest the French—in the course of the 
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death struggle that was going on in Europe—should seize the 
Cape peninsula, and thereby command the ocean route to India, 
he candidly admits that they brought with them the true 
colonizing instinct, such as they had already displayed in North 
America; and that South Africa, upon their assuming the diree- 
tion of affairs, began at once to move forward. Some years 
previous to the actual occupation of the Cape by the English 
authorities, Lord North had pointed out its importance as con- 
stituting “the physical guarantee of our Indian possessions,” 
but affairs in other parts of the world hindered his taking 
steps to secure Great Britain in the possession of so invaluable a 
security. 

Nothing is more noticeable in reading a series of books treat- 
ing of the same historical subject than the disagreement they 
exhibit in the matter of dates and details. In the present in- 
stance one would expect to find the date of the arriva} in Table 
Bay of Van Riebeck and his comrades—the first formal European 
settlers in South Africa—placed beyond doubt; but in fact it is 
variously given—as April 5 by Mr. Greswell, April 6 by Mr. 
Noble, and Apri! 7 by the late Sir Bartle Frere! Each of these 
three writers admits, however, that Van Riebeck ]anded in April 
1652, and marked out the site of the fort he was instructed to 
build. 

A more difficult instance of reconciling dates is found in the 
ease of the discovery of Natal by Vasco da Gama. Sir Bartle 
Frere states that he “ passed the Cape in November 1497, and 
subsequently reached India,” but does not mention the discovery 
of Natal. Mr. Noble says da Gama “ doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope on the 20th of March 1497, and, after touching at Natal and 
Mozambique, successfully reached India in the following month of 
May.” “ The Colonial Office List,” Silver’s “ Handbook to South 
Africa,” and Mr. Johnston’s “Africa” all state that da Gama, after 
passing the Cape discovered Natal on Christmas Day 1497. But 
Mr. Noble ought to have an authority equal to that of the three 
compilations named, and it would be interesting to know how he 
justifies his dates. The writer of the paper on Cape Colony in 
“Her Majesty’s Colonies” should correct in the later editions 
of that valuable compilation, which are certain to be needed, the 
obvious slip of the pen which makes him say that Vasco da Gama 
touched at the Cape two (instead of ten) years later than Dias. 
But surely Mr. Greswell might have made himself certain as to 
whether the Albany settlers sent out in 1820 numbered 6000 
(Preface xiv. and page 29) or 4000 (page 73). As a matter of 
fact, we believe the number was five thousand, the number given 
by Mr. Noble. Leaving all further criticism upon “ matters of 
detail,” such as the above, we gladly recognize the accurate and 
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careful manner in which the works heading this paper have 
evidently been prepared ; and welcoming especially the eloquent 
preface written by Professor Seeley to “Her Majesty’s Colonies,” 
we pass on to the subject immediately concerning us—namely, 
the growth of British South Africa. 

The first event connected with temperate South Africa of 
which we have undoubted record is the doubling of the Cape of 
Good Hope in 1486 by Bartholomew Dias, the Portuguese navi- 
gator. Towards the close of the summer of that year the King 
of Portugal, John II., sent out two ships of fifty tons each, and 
a tender laden with surplus supplies of food, to proceed along the 
coast of Africa southwards, with the hope of discovering a passage 
to India. According to Portuguese custom, the navigators were 
provided with stone pillars, shaped in the form of a cross, to be 
erected at such capes, bays, and headlands as they discovered ; 
and amongst other points selected for this purpose was the 
southern point of the Orange River mouth (now the north- 
western boundary of the Cape Colony), which was named Cape 
Voltas, from the many “ tacks” (voltas) needed to be made by 
the vessels on account of the adverse winds they encountered. 

Proceeding seawards, they passed beyond the southernmost 
extremity of the continent, and, after directing their course east- 


wards for some days in the hope of reaching land, they turned 
their vessels’ heads northwards, and finally discovered the present 
Flesh Bay, near Gauritz River, which they named “I.os Vaquiros,” 
or the Bay of Cowherds, “on account of the number of cattle 
they saw on land tended by native herdsmen.” Proceeding 
further along the coast, they arrived in Algoa Bay, and landed 
on u small island, where one of the stone crosses was set up, and 


”? 


the name “ Santa Cruce ” given to the place. Mr. Noble, clerk 
of the Cape House of Assembly, whose recently published 
“volume on the History, Productions, and Resources of the Cape 
of Good Hope has been undertaken and prepared at the request 
of the Committee appointed by the Government for the repre- 
sentation of the Colony at the Colonial and Indian Exhibition,” 
now being held in London, tells us, in the very interesting chapter 
on the “ Discovery and Early History of the Cape,” that “there 
were two springs on the island, which lead some to call it 
‘Fountain Rock,’ and by both names the island is still known. 
The chief interest in the place is that it was the first land 
beyond the Cape which was trodden by European feet.” Owing 
to the exhausted condition of his crews, and their unwillingness to 
voyaging eastwards, Dias was unable to proceed more than 
twenty-five leagues further; but he had the satisfaction of dis- 
pees the estuary now known as the mouth of the Great Fish 
iver. 
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We observe that Mr. Noble has adopted the correction offered 
by Mr. Major,* and accepted by the late Sir Bartle Frere in his 
paper read before the Royal Historical Society in May 1883, 
that it was on Dias’s return voyage that he first sighted the 
mountain range of the Cape Peninsula, and that it was “in re- 
membrance of the rough seas they had passed through in doubling 
it, that Dias and his companions named the cape “Cabo de los 
Tormentos,” or Cape of Storms. 

Returning home, Dias reached Portugal in December 1457, 
having been out sixteen months and seventeen days,and announced 
his discovery to King John. That monarch, perceiving that the 
long-looked-for passage by sea to India was almost certainly 
promised by the recent voyage, promptly changed the name of 
the cape to that of “ Cabo de Boa Esperanga”—THE Cape or 
Goop Hope. 

Ten years later, Vasco da Gama was sent out from Portugal in 
command of a fleet with the object of reaching India. ‘This 
object was achieved, for, after doubling the Cape of Good Hope 
in March 1497, and touching at Natal and Mozambique, India 
was reached in the following month of May. Beyond erecting 
stone crosses on some of the principal promontories, the Portu- 
guese do not appear to have made any systematic attempt at a 
permanent occupation of the southern continent of which they 
were the undoubted discoverers. English and Dutch navigators, 
however, soon followed their lead; and in 1579 the Rev. Thomas 
Stevens, a Roman Catholic priest, who was wrecked near Cape 
Agulhas, gives the first account in English of the Cape recorded 
by an eye-witness. It is not inviting. To him the country 
appeared in no enticing aspect, being “ full of tigers and savages, 
who kill all strangers.” 

The first English expedition, despatched to the East Indies 
in 1591, touched at the Cape; Captain James Lancaster, the 
Arctic explorer, being in command, owing to the lossof Admiral 
Raymond, who went down in his flag-ship. The fleet having 
sailed from Plymouth on the 10th of April, the crews were very 
sickly when they anchored in Table Bay on the Ist August, and 
the opportunity of obtaining a few cattle from the natives was 
little short of the means of saving the expedition from failure. 
‘Ten years later (in 1601), Lancaster, then in command of the first 
fleet of the English East India Company, comprising five ships, 
again visited the Cape. 

“His crews had so suffered from scurvy that only Lancaster’s own 
sited could drop her anchors, and he had to go in his boat to assist his 


% late Keeper of the Department of Maps and Charts in . the British 
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consorts in anchoring. Seven weeks ashore restored the survivors to 
health. Davis, another famous Arctic voyager, who had visited the 
Cape in the Dutch service in 1598, revisited it in 1607.” * 


Shortly after the establishment of the East India Company, 
a similar body was constituted by uniting the various trading 
companies recently formed at Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and other 
towns, under the title of the “Netherlands General East India 
Company.” This powerful body was incorporated by charter 
from the States General, under the date 20th March 1602. 
There were appointed six chambers at the principal towns, to 
whom was entrusted the election of “the seventeen” directors. 
Very considerable privileges were granted to the Company, which 
so prospered that for upwards of a century the dividends 
averaged above twenty per cent. During the sixteenth century 
the Cape was used as a place of cali by the Portuguese, English, 
and Dutch engaged in the trade with the East. It was not, 
however, until the year 1619 that any serious intention of 
occupying the district was declared. In that year the Chamber 
of Seventeen were in communicaiion with the directors of the 
English East India Company as to the advisability of founding 
afort atthe Cape asa joint establishment. Nothing was decided 
upon ; and what at first appeared to be a decisive step was taken 
by the irresponsible action of two English captains, who, on 
June 3, 1620, formally took possession of the Cape and _ the 
adjoining country in the name of King James I. This bold 
course of Captain Andrew Shillinge and Captain Humphrey 
Fitzherbert—worthy predecessors of the Imperial school of the 
present day—was not recognized by the King nor by the East 
India Company, whose captains apparently preferred the island 
of St. Helena as their place of call on their voyages to and from 
the East Indies. A generation passed away, during which 
closer attention was given to the claims of the Cape, and positive 
and practical evidence of its value was afforded on the occasion 
of the wreck, in Table Bay, in 1648, of the Dutch Indiaman, the 
Haarlem. Five months elapsed before the shipwrecked crew 
were taken off by the outward-bound fleet from Holland. In 
that time a quantity of vegetable seeds, which had been saved 
amongst the ship’s stores, had been planted near the site of the 
present Cape ‘own, and had grown luxuriantly. Moreover, the 
sick men rapidly recovered their health, and abundance of game 
was found in the neighbourhood. Finally, the natives were 
friendly, and freely. supplied cattle; so that a very favourable 





* “Historical Sketch of South Africa.” A Paper read before the Royal 
Historical Society, in May 1883, by the late Right Hon. Sir Bartle Frere, 
Bart., G.C.B., G.C.8.1. 
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opinion of the capacity of the district was formed by the crew 
of the Haarlem, and two of them, whose names are deserving 
of record on the ground of their being directly instrumental in 
the European occupation of the Cape, Leendert Janssen and 
Nicholas Proot, drew up ‘‘a remonstrance,” in which they urged 
upon the Netherlands East India Company the immediate 
formation of a garden and the building of a fort at Table Bay. 
In accordance with the dilatory character of the Dutchman, two 
years were passed in discussing the project, which had received 
the approval of a surgeon, Jan Antony van Riebeck, himself a 
great voyager and having a practical knowledge of the Cape. 
And now the actual occupation of the Cape was resolved upon ; 
an expedition of three vessels, the Dromedaris, the Reiger, and 
the Goode Hoope, being equipped and despatched under the 
command of Van Riebeck. On Sunday, 7th April 1652, after 
a voyage of 104 days from the Texel, having escaped all dangers 
of the sea, and the more likely chance of being seized by Prince 
Rupert (then cruising between St. Helena and Table Bay on the 
watch for homeward-bound Indiamen), the three ships safely 
anchored off Freshwater River, and in the evening Van 
Riebeck landed and selected the site of the fort, and so began 
the first European settlement in South Africa. 

Very considerable hardship and discomfort were at first 
experienced by the new-comers. They, however, found the 
natives were of a friendly disposition, and willing to barter 
cattle with them. As the object of the settlement was to 
furnish supplies to the outward and homeward bound ships, and 
as the principal supplies in the shape of sheep and cattle were 
only to be obtained from the Hottentot tribes, special care was 
observed in treating them well, and any one found abusing 
or ill-treating them was punished by flogging in the presence of 
the natives. 

In reply to a suggestion of Van Riebeck, that the original 
plan of settlement might be extended, and some free men 
allowed to become resident at the Cape as “ boers,” or farmers, 
authority was given by the Company in 1656 to nine soldiers 
and sailors, who then received their discharge and were granted 
the privileges of free men and burghers, “to enlarge the cultiva- 
tion of the lands for the promotion of agriculture and the growth 
of all kinds of.garden produce.” 

In addition to the discharged soldiers and sailors, some four 
or five families of the Company’s servants were allowed to 
cultivate gardens for themselves free of rent for three years, and 
to sell the produce to ships calling in the bay ; at the same time 
the women and children were removed from the list of those 
receiving “ free rations,’ and a money payment was made to 
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the head of each family. On February 21, 1657, the first allot- 
ments of land were made to the “ free burghers ” in the locality 
now known as the delightful suburb of Rondebosch. When, 
however, the Kaapman Hottentots returned from their annual 
excursion inland, and found the white men ploughing the 
ground where they were wont to dig out roots for their winter 
food, and where their cattle had been accustomed to graze from 
time immemorial, they became alarmed, and showed their resent- 
ment by sweeping off the colonists’ cattle, and murdering one of 
the Dutchmen acting as herdsmen. Hence arose the first of the 
wars with the natives, which was carried on for some months, 
and finally ended in 1560 by the Hottentots suing for peace. 
The news of the war greatly disconcerted the authorities in 
Holland, whose hopes of a peaceful occupation of the Cape 
were thus rudely dispelled. They suggested that arrangements 


should be made for acquiring lands by purchase, and, according 
to Mr. Noble, 


a purchase was made in 1672 from two of the Hottentot chiefs, who 
claimed to be hereditary sovereigns of all the country from the Cape 
peninsula to Saldanha Bay, “lands, rivers, creeks, forests, and 
pastures inclusive ;” but with the condition that where the colonists 
did not occupy the arable lands or pastures, the natives might erect 
their kraals and graze their cattle freely. The purchase-money of 
this cession was paid for in brandy, tobacco, beads, and merchandize 
of the value of little more that one hundred’ florins, or not quite ten 
pounds sterling. * 


While, on the one hand, the Company so fear treated the 
“free burghers” generously as to supply them well (on credit) 
with cattle, implements, and seed, and even imported slaves for 
their domestic use, as no servants could be hired from the Hot- 
tentots ; on the other hand care was taken that the Company 
should be lords and masters of the settlement in every way. 
This object was effected by forbidding the inhabitants buying 
anything except from the Company’s store and at the Company’s 
price, and by binding the “ free burghers” to deliver all their 
produce to the Company on terms to he fixed at the discretion 
of its officers, All trade with natives and foreigners was 
stringently prohibited, and there were restrictions on the variety 
of crops to be raised, and on the intercourse they carried on with 
the crews of ships visiting the port. 

After nearly eleven years of service, Van Riebeck was able to 
show that the main object of his appointment had been accom- 
plished by the conversion of the Cape Settlement from a barren 
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waste into a desirable place for the refreshment of the fleets of 
Dutch East Indiamen (there being actually stored in the 
granaries thirty-two tons of grain, the produce of one harvest, 
and the Hottentots regularly supplying cattle), and in com- 
pliance with his earnest prayer he was promoted to the govern- 
ment of Malacca, afterwards becoming Secretary to the Batavian 
Council. His son, born in the first year after the settlement at 
the Cape (1653) rose to the high position of Governor-General 
of the Dutch East Indies. 

In 1680 the number of colonial burghers had largely increased, 
new men (Germans, Danes, Flemings, and Dutch) taking their 
discharge year by year, and trying their fortune as colonial 
proprietors. Including the Company’s servants and the burghers 
and their families, the European population amounted to about 
six hundred souls. Governor Van der Stell, finding from his 
excursions into the neighbouring country that there was 
abundance of excellent land only waiting to be tilled to produce 
most plenteously, wrote to the Council of Seventeen that, “as 
our colonists chiefly consist of strong, gallant, and industrious 
bachelors, who for the solace of their cares and for the managing 
of domestic concerns, would most gladly be married, and as such 
bonds would establish the colony on an immovable basis, we 
request that thirty or forty respectable young women be sent 
out, all of whom will be well disposed of in this place.” The 
Directors were favourably impressed with the request; and a 
few years later (in 1687) the Chambers of Amsterdam and Delft 
informed Van der Stell that, in addition to other freemen, some 
French and Piedmontese refugees were willing to emigrate to 
the Cape. 


Among them [says the despatch] are persons who understand the 
culture of the vine, who will in time be able to benefit the Company 
and themselves. We consider that, as these people know how to 
manage with very little, they will without difficulty be able to 
accommodate themselves to their work at the Cape, also especially as 
they feel themselves safe under a mild Government, and freed frem 
the persecution which they suffered. It will be your duty, as they 
are destitute of everything, on their arrival to furnish them with what 
they may require for their subsistence until they are settled and can 
earn their own livelihood. 


Upon their arrival at the Cape, these Huguenot refugees, 
numbering about three hundred men, women, and children, were 
mostly located on the lands along the Berg River Valley, where 
they became within a few years a self-supporting community. 
The Government that had boasted of its mildness, was not 
sufficiently humane to allow the refugees to preserve their 
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language ; and after discouraging, by order of the Company, 
the teaching of the French tongue by the Huguenots to their 
children, the use of French in addressing the Government upon 
official matters was prohibited in 1709; and in 1724 the 
reading of the lessons at the church service in the French 
language took place for the last time. Le Vaillant, the French 
naturalist, who visited the Cape in 1780, states that he found 
only one old man who understood French. And Mr. Noble 
tells us that before the close of last century the language had 
quite ceased to be spoken. 

The state of the country under the rule of the Dutch Com- 
pany during the eighteenth century is thus concisely sketched 
by Mr. Noble :— 


There was a continuous but vain struggle on the part of the free 
burghers to obtain some relaxation of the capricious and oppressive 
enactments of the Government, which not only excluded them from 
participation in foreign trade, but hampered them in all their transac- 
tions. In 1719, representations were made to the directors that, unless 
some alteration of the system was conceded, the inhabitants would no 
longer be able to find subsistence, and. would be compelled to ask the 
Company to take them back again into their service. The concession 
they prayed for was the liberty of free trade along the coast, and to 
Sofala, Mozambique, and Madagascar. By means of such trade, it 
was urged, the poor inhabitants, who were only versed in agriculture, 
would find a living in the various occupations connected with naviga- 
tion; the corn, wine, and other produce raised in the celony might, 
with greater convenience and profit, be sold; and if the coast tratlic 
were to succeed, a good lot of merchandize would be bought from 
the Company to traffic with, so that the latter would also be greatly 
benefited. To gain this object, they added that they would be pre- 
pared to pay a reasonable import and export duty.* 


Foreign trade, however, in any form except in their own 
hands, was not acceptable to the Company, and the burghers 
met with no favour. They were assured that the Company 
would receive all the produce they could deliver so long as there 
was sufficient consumption, and that the surplus of such articles 
as the Company did not need might be sold by the owners to 
foreign ships in Table Bay upon the payment of a small duty 
in the shape of a fee to the fiscal. This privilege the burghers 
availed themselves of upon the occasion of the English and French 
fleets victualling at the Cape; an increased consumption of 
their produce enabled the residents in and around Cape ‘Town 
to enlarge their houses and extend their farming operations ; 
but when, in consequence of European wars, foreign fleets no 
longer touched at Table Bay, the colonists again felt the want 





* “Official Handbook,” p. 17. 
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of a market and were reduced to an impoverished state. Hence 
arose a disposition on the part of many of the “ free burghers,” 
or “boers” as those engaged in agriculture were called, to 
remove from the neighbourhood of the garrison at Cape Town. 
“They crossed the mountain ranges and passed into the inland 
plains, where they obtained a subsistence by imitating the native 
mode of life, killing game and depasturing cattle.” Thus the 
early Cape “boers” adopted the nomad habit of “trekking,” 
which simply meant enlarging the range of their occupation of 
new land and a further advance into the interior. The advance 
may be traced from the various extensions of the boundary of 
the colony. Thus in 1745 a magistracy and a church were 
established at Swellendam, the Gamtoos River being then 
declared the farthest limit of the settlement; and forty years 
later, in 1786, a magistracy was established at Graaff Reinet, 
“to prevent hostilities with the natives, and any foreign power 
settling at Algoa Bay ;” and the Great Fish River was pro- 
claimed (exactly 300 years after its discovery by Dias) as the 
boundary of the Company’s possessions. 

In their advance through the fertile plains of the interior, 
the settlers were constantly exposed on the north to the hostility 
of the “bushmen”—who were widely spread over the country 
from the Nieuwveldt and Camdeboo mountains to the Orange 
River—and on the east they came in contact with the more 
warlike and formidable Katirs. For the purpose of mutual 
defence the “ boers” of a district assembled in a band called a 
“commando,” which comprised all the adult males, and was 
placed under the control of a “field commandant” in each 
district, and a “ field-cornet” in each subdivision of a district. 
How desperately the ‘commandoes” dealt with the bush- 
men may be estimated from the statement of Mr. Noble, that 
“the official records of Graaf-Reinet show that between 1786 
and 1794 upwards of two hundred persons were murdered (?) 
by the bushmen, and that the number of the latter killed by 
“ commandoes ” was not far short of two thousand five hundred ! ” 

The long-continued prosperity of the Dutch East India Com- 
pany declined with the close of the eighteenth century ; there 
were complaints of misgovernment from all its settlements and 
colonies; and in Cape Colony the long-growing discontent 
developed into “ revolution,” and on the 6th of February 1795 
the inhabitants of Swellendam and Graal-Reinet assembled in 
arms and expelled their magistrates, declaring they would no 
longer obey the Dutch East India Company, but would be 
independent. Alas, for their sighing for independence! A 
power, stronger than the Dutch Company ever had been, was 
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even then on the point of annexing their possessions: for the 
occupation of Holland by the French revolutionists had driven 
the Prince of Orange as a refugee to England; and, with his 
concurrence, an English fleet with troops, under Admiral 
Elphinstone and Generals Clarke and Craig, forcibly took 
possession of the colony in the name of the King of Great 
Britain on September 16, 1795. 

An effort was made in the following year by the Dutch for 
the recapture of the Cape, but the result raises a smile as we 
read that “the Dutch squadron which was fitted out for the 
purpose, numbering nine vessels of war, with 342 guns and 2000 
troops, under command of Rear-Admiral Lucas, was captured 
by Admiral Elphinstone, without any resistance, in the harbour 
of Saldanha Bay, in August 1796.” 

By the peace of Amiens in 1803 the Cape was restored to 
the Dutch ; but on the war being renewed, General Sir David 
Baird, after a brief but honourable struggle, captured the colony, 
which, in consideration of a payment of two or three millions 
sterling to the King of the Netherlands, was finally ceded in 
1815 in perpetuity to the British Crown. 

During the temporary occupation of the Cape by the English, 
from 1795 to 1803, great good was done to the colony itself. 
Its importance as a military possession and the “key to the 
East,” involved the construction of defensive works, and the 
maintenance of a considerable armed force at Cape Town. No 
less than a million and a half of Knglish money is estimated to 
have been spent in the colony, whose exports at that time were 
less than £15,000 a year, and whose European population was 
not above 25,000 in number. 

It was, however, by the wise government of Admiral Elphin- 
stone and of General Craig that the material welfare of the 
people was most advanced. Every measure was adopted best 
calculated to promote the general prosperity. The monopolies 
and restrictions upon the internal trade of the colony were 
declared at an end; and every person might sell his produce to 
whom and in what manner he pleased. All inhabitants were at 
liberty to exercise any trade or profession they chose. ‘The coast 
navigation was entirely free to all, and there was no longer any 
restraint upon the possession of boats or vessels by which the 
colonists might convey their produce to a market. 

As was only to be expected, matters in the country districts 
Were not immediately settled. ‘Lhe transfer of power was not at 
once understood as meaning a rigid obedience to the authorities 
at Cape ‘own, and for some years disturbances prevailed, 
though as a rule there was very little bloodshed. 

From the date of the surrender, in 1806, to General Sir David 
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Baird, a new era was entered upon by thecolony. At that time 
the total population was 73,663 souls, of whom 26,720 were of 
European descent. The lands in occupation consisted of 96 places, 
located in the districts of Cape Town, Cape District, Stellen- 
bosch, Swellendam, Graaff-Reinet, Uitenhage, and Tulbagh. 

The first event of importance after the colony became a 
British possession was the expulsion of certain Kafir tribes from 
the eastern districts, where they had become very troublesome 
neighbours, and their being driven across the Great Fish River. 
This was accomplished in 1811, but great difficulty was experienced 
in preventing their return; and in 1817, upon the district being 
visited by Lord Charles Somerset, who had become governor in 
1514, he advised the Home Governmeut to send out some 
thousands of British settlers to occupy the country, and to form — 
an impassable barrier to the Kafirs. 

Although Lord Somerset clearly set forth the dangers the new 
settlers would experience from the neighbourhood of the hostile 
Katirs, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, when asking for a vote 
of £50,000 for the encouragement of emigration to the Cape, 
made no reference to this disadvantage, and the glowing account 
of the country, as being unrivalled in the world for its climate, 
natural beauty, and fertility, so provoked the eagerness of indivi- 
duals to proceed to South Africa, that no fewer than 90,000 made 
application to be sent over, while only some 5000 could be 
accepted and provided for. The emigrants were required to be 
of good character, and no one was accepted who was not able to 
deposit with the Government at the rate of £10 for every family 
going out under his leadership. 

Free passages were provided by the Government, and a free 
grant of land at the rate of 100 acres for every family or 
adult person taken out was made to the leaders.* The first 
transport ships, the Nautilus, Ocean, and Chapman, arrived in 
Algoa bay in April 1820, and were shortly followed by twenty- 





* Extract from an official circular, issued from Downing Street, London, 
1819, addressed to “Colonists to the Cape of Good Hope” :—‘ The 
Government have determined to confine the application of the money recentiy 
voted by Address in the House of Commons to those persous who, possessing 
the means, will engage to carry out, at the least, ten able-bodied individuals 
above 18 years of age, with or without families . . . . Every person engaging 
to take out the above-mentioned number of persons or families shall deposit at 
the rate of £10 (to be repaid as hereinalter mentioned) for every family 
so taken out, provided that. the family does not consist of more than one 
man, one woman, and two children under 14 years of age. All children above 
the number of two will be required to be paid for, in addition to the deposit 
above-mentioned, £5 for every two children under 14 years, and £5 for 
ag! person between 14 and 18 years of age.”—dnnual Register for 1819, 
p. 314. 
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three other vessels, bringing out the remainder of the-dtitrants. 
The landing-place was then unnamed; it was “a mere wave- 
washed beach ;” but the Acting-Governor, Sir Rufane Shaw 
Donkin, anticipating that British enterprise and energy would 
convert it into an important commercial port, named it after his 
wife, Lady Elizabeth Donkin, and “ Port Elizabeth” thus started 
into being, and became famous as the landing-place of the first 
body of English settlers on the shores of South Africa. 

Some few detached parties of the settlers * were distributed 
in the western parts of the colony; the Scotch settlers, under 
the lead of Mr. Pringle, were located in the Somerset district ; 
but the main body, numbering nearly 4000 souls, were allotted 
lands between the Fish River and Bushman’s River—on the 
extreme eastern border of the colony, and in the neighbourhood 
of Graham’s Town, then a mere military post on the frontier, 
named after Colonel Graham, who had commanded in the Kafir 
war of 1811, but which soon sprang up into a place of import- 
ance as the chief town of the new district of Albany. 

Considerable and unlooked-for hardships at first attended the 
young settlement. Wheat was at once and extensively sown in 
all parts of the settlement, and the crops promised well in their 
early stage. Just as the grains formed in the ear, the blight 
known as “rust” attacked them, and the whole crop became 
worthless. The same misfortune happened in the two or three 
succeeding seasons ; but a worse calamity followed in the long- 
continued and heavy floods which damaged seriously houses, 
gardens, and stock. Relief was generously afforded to the 
almost despairing settlers, both from England and India, and 
the commissariat of the frontier army, by continuing to supply 
rations, kept off absolute want. Still, there were some inquiries 
as to the advisability of leaving the country and emigrating to 
Brazil. Fortunately, however, the innate British pluck prevailed, 
and the settlers bravely faced and overcame each fresh disaster 
with renewed courage and undiminished energy. 

The establishment, in 1821, of a fair at Fort Wilshire, on the 
banks of the Keiskamma river (some thirty miles beyond the 
boundary of the colony), encouraged barter with the natives 
who brought elephants’ tusks, corn, gum, mats, baskets, skins of 
wild animals, &c., and exchanged them for such stock as the 
English traders had, and which mostly consisted of beads, 
buttons, blankets, pots, brass and tinware. Thus commenced a 





* Among the “ heads of parties ” were gentlemen of high acquirements and 
good family connections, retired military and naval officers, and other persons 
of the greatest respectability ; while the parties themselves comprised all kinds 
o! handicraftsmen and husbandmen.”— Oficial Handbook, p 53. 
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commerce which the settlers rapidly pushed, both with the 
natives and amongst the Dutch colonists; and many large and 
successful mercantile establishments owe their present prosperity 
tothe foundations based upon the trifling transactions which 
took place at the fort. 

The close of 1821 brought back Lord Charles Somerset, who 
showed great dissatisfaction with all that Sir Rufane Donkin 
had done in his absence : * 


A settlement, named Fredericksburg, on the river Beka, formed 
of the half-pay officers and discharged soldiers of the African corps, 
was ordered to be abandoned; the fair at Fort Wilshire was abolished, 
and traffic with the natives was forbidden ; « line of posts along the 
Fish River, which had previously effectually protected the settlers, 
was withdrawn ; the seat of magistracy was removed from Bathurst 
to Graham’s Town, and the magistrate appointed by Sir Rufane 
Donkin superseded. These acts created a general distrust in the 
stability of the measures of the Government; and a number of the 
principal settlers made arrangements fur holding a meeting at 
Graham’s Town to express their opinion, in true British manner, on 
the state of public affairs. Lord Somerset being informed of their 
intention, immediately issued a high-handed proclamation, notifying 
that public meetings for the discussion of public matters and political 
subjects were contrary to the ancient laws and usages of the colony, 
and any one attempting any assemblage of such nature without his 
sanction, or that of the local magistrate in distant districts, was guilty 
of a high misdemeanour, severely punishable.ft 


The settlers, thus baffled, addressed a memorial to the Secre- 
tary of State in 1523, and prefaced their complaints by stating 
that they did not complain of the natural disadvantages of the 
country to which they had been sent, and that they had ever 
been actuated by one undivided feeling of respect and gratitude 
for the liberal assistance of the British Government, “ a feeling 
which future reverses can never efface.” Chief among the 
grievances set forth were the insecurity of the border and the 
depredations of the Kafirs, which, they asserted, were in a great 
measure due to the vacillatizg policy of the Colonial Government. 

Within a few years the Albany settlers experienced the result 
of one of the periodical descents of the tribes of the interior, 
who, from a variety of causes, were constantly pouring down 
from central Africa, and driving before them the tribes dwelling 
near the coast. The frontier Kafirs were thrown into a state 


* It is stated by Mr. Noble (p. 55) that Sir R. Donkin had reprimanded 
Captain Somerset for some infraction of military discipline, and that Lor 
Somerset, siding with his son, refused to meet Sir R. Donkin on his arrival 
at Government House. 

+ “ Official Handbook,” pp. 55, 56. 
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of panic by the irruption in their midst of hordes of “ Fetcani,” 
who proved to be a tribe of Zulus known as Amangwane, them- 
selves flying from the wrath of the renowned Chaka. The 
Kafirs of the border (known as Tembus and Gcalekas) being 
threatened by the new comers, Governor Bourke resolved to 
assist them, and called upon some of the young Albany settlers 
to join the burgher “commando,” and aid in repelling the in- 
vaders. The marauders were defeated near the river Umtata * 
in 1828, and many of them after their defeat were admitted 
within the borders of the colony to serve as free labourers. 

About this time the Kafir chiefs, Gaika and his uncle 
T’Slambie, died, and the removal of their authority allowed 
younger chiefs to come to the front, with the result that they 
broke the peace by attacking another tribe, driving them within 
the borders of the colony, and there slaying them. For this 
outrage, Macomo, a son of Gaika, and his people were expelled 
from the territory they had been allowed to occupy during good 
behaviour, and as they persisted in returning, the military patrol, 
charged with the duty of removing them, destroyed their kraals 
and seized some of their cattle ; a skirmish ensued, blood was 
shed, and the Kafir war of 1834 broke out. On the morning of 
December 23, 1834, ten thousand t Kafirs crossed the border, 
slew fifty farmers within a week, burned hundreds of homesteads, 
and returned into Kafirland laden with spoil. The fears ex- 
pressed in the memorial of the Albany settlers in 1823 were 
sadly fulfilled, and the evil result may be laid at the door of 
those whose supineness had left the border without an efficient 
defence. 

Colonel Smith (better known as Sir Harry) mustered all the 
available forces of the colony, himself rode from Cape Town to 
Graham’s Town, a distance of six hundred miles, and was at the 
frontier within six days of the news reaching him. Several 
months’ fighting followed before the Kafirs were subdued. Sir 
Benjamin Durban, as an indemnity for the past and a security 
for the future, proclaimed the British sovereignty to be extended 
over the territory of the tribes as far as the Kei River. The 
natives were to be left on their lands, and between them and the 
Albany district a number of the Fetcani refugees, named 
Fingoes, who had been kept as slaves by the Gcalekas, and had 
taken no part in the war, were placed in the district now known 
as Peddie. Lord Glenelg, probably the most incapable of a 
long line of incompetent colonial secretaries, reversed the pro- 





* Now forming the boundary between Tembuland and Pondoland. 
t The “Colonial Office List,” says 20,000; Mr. Greswell says ‘no fewer 
than 30,000 of the Gaika tribes.” 
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clamation of Sir b. Durban, whose expostulations brought about 
the close of his services in the colony. “His retirement from 
office, however, called forth a universal expression of regret, as 
well as substantial tokens of affection and gratitude on the part 
of the colonists.” 

By this time a series of causes had so prejudicially affected 
the Dutch colonists of the western districts, who considered the 
Government had broken their pledge to redeem the colonial 
paper currency, and who were especially aggrieved, first by the 
promulgation of the law, in 1826, for ameliorating the condition 
of their slaves, and then by their actual emancipation in 1833, 
that they had begun to “trek,” or move away into the interior, 
in order to escape from the rule of those whose nationality 
differed from their own, and whose care for their interests and 
safety seemed to them so indifferent. During 1835 and the 
following years the exodus continued, until it was estimated that 
nearly ten thousand men, women, and children had crossed the 
Orange River into the wilderness beyond. Upon the subject of 
the great “trek ” Mr. Greswell very sensibly remarks : 


Upon this act of voluntary expatriation too much sentiment need 
not be expended, when it is considered that the uprooting of house 
and home does not mean the same thing to men of a roving spirit, in 
love with a pastoral life, as it does to those who have lived for gene- 
rations, perhaps centuries, in valleys and among hills endeared by 
countless associations, and sanctified by the records and reminiscences 
of their forefathers, The veldt of South Africa is broad and alluring, 
the air is free and pleasant, and even in the days of the Dutch Kast 
India Company the voertrekkers were always roaming onwards, over- 
stepping boundaries and expatiating in a peculiar liberty of their own, 
changing their pasture and their homes every summer and winter.* 


At first the emigrant Boers met with little serious opposition 
from the tribes through whom they passed; but continuing 
along the uplands of the interior eastwards, they reached the 
wooded ridges of the Drakensburg. Here they sighted the 
rolling plains of the country, now the colony of Natal, and they 
hastened onwards to possess themselves of so promising a land. 
Over this district, however, and in fact from the Limpopo River, 
to the borders of Kaffraria, there ruled the fierce Zulu chief 
Dingaan, the brother and successor of Chaka. With the object 
of persuading this potentate to cede to them the tract of country 
between the Tugela River on the north and the Umzimvubu 
River on the south, the Boer leader Retief and about seventy 
followers visited Dingaan. ‘This chieftain was more than their 
match in his rude statecraft; they, hoping to possess themselves 





* “Our South African Empire,” by William Greswell, vol. i. p 143. 
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of some of his most fertile lands, were deceived by the apparent 
friendliness of his reception of them, and having obtained his 
signature (?) to the treaty they had drawn up, were persuaded 
to attend a national war-dance to be given for their amusement. 
Upon a signal the Zulus rushed upon their unarmed guests, 
and assegaied them to the last man. The Boer “laager” was 
surprised ; and the township Weenen stands on the spot where 
the most gross act of treachery ever recorded in Kafir history 
was ruthlessly consummated. 

The advent of a fresh leader in Pretorius, who stimulated his 
community as Cromwell did his followers, served to encourage 
the Boers to revenge themselves on Dingaan; and in December 
1838, being attacked by the Zulus while they were protected by 
their “laager” of interlocked waggons, they exacted a bloody 
punishment in the slaughter, it is said, of more than three 
thousand Zulus. ‘Dingaan’s kraal was captured, and many of 
the skeletons of the massacred Boers recovered, amongst which 
was that of Retief, with his hunting bag still strapped to it, and 
in the bag was found the document ceding the country between 
the Tugela and the Umzimvubu. 

Panda, a brother of Dingaan, revolted against him, and accepted 
the alliance offered by the Boers, who crowned him as King of 
the Zulus on February 10, 1839, and were confirmed by him in 
their occupation of Natal. 

Upon the news of the Boer settlement in Natal reaching the 
Cape, the Governor, Sir George Napier, deeming it inexpedient 
that a rival colony should be set up on the flank of the Cape, 
declared that the emigrants were regarded as British subjects who 
had left the colony against the wish of the Government, and, 
having set up an independent Volksraad (at Pietermaritzburg) must 
be looked upon as rebels. Being confirmed in their position by the 
promises of the captain and supercargo of a Dutch vessel (which 
happened to be anchored off Port Durban), who assured them of 
the help and sympathy of the King of the Netherlands, the 
emigrant Boers addressed a memorial to Sir George Napier, 
praying “the honoured Government of her Majesty the Queen 
to recognise this settlement asa free and independent State under 
the name of the Republic of Natal and adjoining countries.” 
Being pressed by the merchants interested in Cape Colony, and 
by the representatives of the Aborigines Protection Society, the 
British Government—though themselves averse to the extension 
of the Cape territories—ordered the English forces to take pos- 
session of the coast of Natal. The Boers attacked the English 
troops, and being successful, proclaimed Natalia an independent 
republic tinder the protection of the King of Holland, who had 
just stated in a despatch, dated 4th November 1842, to the Foreign 
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Secretary, “that the disloval communications of the emigrant 
farmers had been repelled with indignation, and that the King 
of Holland had taken every possible step to mark his disapproval 
of the unjustifiable use made of his name.” For a short time 
the British commander was hemmed in by the Boers, and reduced 
to great straits. The plucky conduct of a Mr. King, who rode 
many hundred miles through the heart of Kafirland, and 
carried the news to Graham’s Town, * resulted in succour being 
speedily sent to the garrison, the consequent dispersal of the 
Boers and hauling down of their flag, and a formal submission 
being tendered by the Volksraad held in July 1842. 

As a result of the above-narrated events, Natal was declared 
(May 12, 18438) to be a British colony, “for the sake of the peace, 
protection, and salutary control of all men settled at or surround- 
ing this important position of South Africa.” So little to their 
liking did some of the Boers find this “salutary control” that 
they “trekked ” north.again, and crossing the Vaal River, founded 
a community, under the leadership of a voertrekker named Pot- 
gieter, in the neighbourhood of the present town of Potchefstroom. 
The British Government hereupon proclaimed that all offences 
committed by British subjects up to 25° south could be punished 
in a court of law, and the Boers replied by “trekking” beyond 
the boundary named, to Lydenburg (just beyond the line) and 
Zoutspansburg, still farther north. Here they were for some years 
uninterfered with by the Government of Great Britain; but in 
1852 all doubt was set at rest by the conclusion of the Sand 
River Convention between the English and Boer plenipotentiaries, 
by which the Vaal River was fixed as the northern boundary of 
the Cape Colony, and the independence of the Boers dwelling 
north of the Vaal fully recognized. 

But to return to the affairs of the Cape itself. After the exodus 
of the emigrant Boers little happened of interest until 1846,when 
a Kafir, who was being sent to Graham’s Town on the charge of 
stealing an axe, was rescued by some of his tribesmen, and a 
fresh Kafir war was originated. Again all the available forces 
of the colony were called upon to take the field; the Kafirs 
were routed out of their strongholds in the Amotola Mountains ; 
and British sovereignty was proclaimed in 1847 by Sir Harry 
Smith to be extended as far as the River Kei. His proclama- 
tion was respected by the Home Government, who twelve years 
before had reversed that of Sir B. Durban when he annexed 
* Mr. Statham says that “an English resident of Durban had, when the 
siege began, swam across the mouth of the harbour, and, taking horse on the 
southern side, ridden alone through hundreds of miles of the wildest country, 
arriving at Graham’s Town in nine days—a performance still spoken of by 
colonists as “‘ Dick King’s ride,””— Blacks, Boers, and British, p. 108. 
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the very same district. Peace, however, was of very short 
duration, for at the close of 1850 the Kafirs attacked a military 
force in the Boomah Pass, and on the next day massacred a 
number of military settlers in the Chumie Valley, who were pre- 
paring to celebrate their Christmas festivities. 

For three years the war dragged on, proving ruinous to all 
classes of the inhabitants, and hindering the development of the 
resources of the colony. Sir Harry Smith was recalled, and General 
Sir George Cathcart appointed, and by him, in 1853, hostilities 
were brought toa close. The Fingoes, who had shown them- 
selves loyal during the war, had a settlement assigned them on 
the lands of the turbulent Gaika tribe, the latter being removed 
to the east of the Thomas River. A new district, called Queen’s 
Town, was erected out of the lands of the Ama-Tembus, and 
was occupied by an armed burgher population. 

Just previous to the outbreak of the last-mentioned war the 
colonists had been seriously alarmed by the announcement that 
Earl Grey had ordered a batch of three hundred convicts to be 
removed from Bermuda to Cape Town. The greatest excitement 
was occasioned amongst all classes, and it was unanimously deter- 
mined to resist the attempt to make the Cape a penal settlement. 
The arrival of the Veptune in Simon’s Bay with the convicts on 
board roused the people to fever heat. A solemn league was 
entered into by the community, suspending all business trans- 
actions with the Government. For six months the struggle was 
continued ; then the Government gave way; the ship sailed for 
Van Diemen’s Land, and an Order in Council was issued in 
February 1850, revoking the former one in which the Cape had 
been named as a penal settlement. 

Considerable agitation had for some time been on foot for 
securing representative government to the colonists; and in May 
1850 the Governor and Legislative Council were empowered by 
letters patent to enact ordinances for the establishment of two 
elective chambers. It was not, however, until after the close of 
the war that the first Parliament was chosen; and on Ist July 
1854 representative government came fully into operation by 
= formal opening of Parliament by Lieutenant-Governor 

arling. 

The arrival of Sir George Grey as Governor gave the colony 
what it had so long and so sorely needed—an able administrator 
and a far-seeing statesman. With the prestige attaching to his 
name as the successful Governor of South Australia, and after- 
wards of New Zealand, Sir George Grey received a more attentive 
hearing from the Home Government than might otherwise have 
been accorded to him. He at once advocated extensive public 
works, the maintenance of educational and benevolent institutions, 
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and the subsidizing of certain native chiefs, whose followers were 
to be largely employed in the construction of roads—thus 
accustoming the Kafirs to hitherto unknown habits of labour, 
and providing the means of better communication between the 
widely scattered settlements throughout the colony. The Imperial 
Parliament voted £40,000 for the furtherance of Sir G. Grey’s 
policy, and the Cape Parliament about £50,000 for the equipment 
and maintenance of a police force to defend the dwellers on the 
frontier. 

In the year 1857 a most remarkable instance of the blind 
faith reposed by the Kafirs in their “sacred prophets” was 
witnessed in the conduct of the Gaika and Gealeka tribes. A 
Kafir seer, Umhlagaza by name,* professed to have held 
converse with the spirits of the dead Kafirs; and he preached 
to the Kafirs that if they would destroy all their cattle, burn 
all their corn, and refrain from cultivating the ground, they 
should be assisted by the departed chiefs and heroes in a great 
war which should sweep from the face of the earth the hated 
white men and the despised Fingoes. These predictions were 
believed by the Kafirs; and it is computed that nearly a 
quarter of a million cattle were slaughtered, and such vast 
quantities of grain destroyed, that over twenty thousand 
people perished, and ten times that number dispersed them- 
selves beyond the bounds of Kaffraria in their despairing 
search for food. Large tracts of the country thus depopulated 
were at once occupied by white settlers from the Cape Colony, 
who held their lands on a system of military tenure. The 
Anglo-German Legion, upon being disbanded at the close of 
the Crimean war, were also settled on the vacant lands at the 
expense of the Cape Colony; and the Governor was also 
instrumeptal in the bringing out, and settling on the banks 
of the Buffalo River, of a body of agricultural labourers from 
North Germany, numbering, with their wives and children, 
about 2000 souls. 

The internal resources of the colony were so wisely looked 
after and developed by Sir G. Grey—who obtained the sanc- 
tion of Parliament to a scheme for the purpose of assisting 
European immigration to the Cape, turned the first sod of the 
Cape Town and Wellington Jine of railway on the 31st of March 
1859, vigorously pushed the construction of roads and bridges, 
and strenuously urged on the formation of a harbour of refuge 
in Table Bay—that within ten years of his landing at the Cape 
a most gratifying advance was evident in the prosperity of the 





* We are quite at a loss to know why Mr. Greswell speaks of a “ pro- 
phetess” (vol. i. p. 132). 
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colony. The exports, valued in 1854 at £764,000, had increased 
in value to £2,594,000. The produce of wool had risen during 
the same period from eight and a half million pounds weight to 
thirty-six and a quarter million pounds. The imports had risen 
in value from £1,508,000 to £2,471,000. 

The limits of the colony continued to be enlarged; British 
Kaffraria being incorporated in the year 1865, upon the advice 
of Sir P. E. Wodehouse, but against the general wish of the 
colonists both within the settlement and throughout the colony. 
In 1866 the Fingoes and Tembus, who were increasing very 
rapidly on the frontier settlements, were allotted lands in the 
district now known as the Transkei, and formed a living barrier 
between the colonists and the Gealekas. 

Between the years 1867 and 1869 a marked decline in the 
finances of the colony led the Government to draw up a large 
scheme of taxation, which was rejected by the House of 
Assembly in favour of a plan for a considerable retrench- 
ment in the expenditure. The Parliament was dissolved, 
and upon an appeal to the electorate a new Parliament was 
returned strongly in favour of an amendment in the Constitu- 
tion which should allow of the administration of the Colony 
being placed in the hands of a Cabinet possessing the confidence 
of the Legislature. Sir Henry Barkly was thereupon sent out 
as successor to Sir P. Wodehouse, and in 1872 introduced a 
measure—which was carried in the House of Assembly by ten 
votes, and in the Legislative Council by a bare majority of one 
—which conferred upon the colony “responsible government.” 
Coincident with the change in the form of government came the 
influx of capital and population, attracted by the successful 
working of the diamond mines in West Griqualand. Both 
causes combined with favourable seasons, and the consequent 
prosperity of those engaged in agricultural and pastoral pursuits, 
to benefit the colony materially, and for some years there was a 
succession of surpluses of revenue over expenditure. 

A Commission appointed to consider the question of frontier 
defence reported in 1876 that “the colony was living upon a 
mine that might at any moment be sprung beneath its feet.” 
The warning came none too soon; for scarcely had additional 
defensive preparations been undertaken than “the accident of a 
fight at a wedding-feast in the Transkei set the tribes on the 
border in commotion.” The Gcalekas swarmed into Fingoland, 
and the customary scenes of savage warfare were enacted. 
Under the direction of Sir Bartle Frere energetic steps were 
taken, with the result of speedily driving the invaders beyond 
the borders and over the Bashee River—the eastern boundary 
of Gcaleka land. But the Kafirs were not at once beaten, aud 

[Vol. CXXVI. No. CCLI.]—New Sznrizs, Vol. LXX. No. I. M 
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shortly reappeared, and, crossing the River Kei, induced Sandilli, 
the chief of the Gaikas, to join them with many of his tribe. 
After a few months’ fighting, Sandilli and many of the lesser 
chiefs were killed, and the Kafirs were again dispersed. Kreli 
was outlawed, and the Gaika country was declared forfeited, 
the Gaikas themselves being moved across the Kei and into the 
land from which the Gcalekas had been driven. 

The Cape Parliament having voted its thanks to all who had 
been engaged in suppressing the outbreak, and having sanctioned 
the increase of Cape Mounted Police, took the further step of 
empowering the Government to proclaim areas within which it 
would not be lawful for any person to carry arms or weapons 
without a licence. Under the Peace Preservation Act the 
disarmament of the Fingoes and Kafirs on the frontier and in 
the Transkei was eftected, and it was announced that the same 
law would be enforced against the Basutos. This tribe— 
occupying a territory to the north-east of the Cape Colony, 
with an area of about 10,000 square miles, well-watered, enjoy- 
ing a delicious climate, and by some reputed to be “the finest 
grain-producing country in South Africa”—had made great 
progress since it had come under the protection of the Crown in 
1869, and in 187] had been handed over to the care and 
administration of the Cape Government. The attempt at 
enforcing the disarmament in 1880, and the consequent 
resistance on the part of the majority of the tribe, are probably 
too well remembered to need recapitulation. Suffice it to say 
that in 1881, the Cape forces having shown themselves incapable 
so far of carrying the decree into effect, both parties welcomed 
the offer of Sir Hercules Robinson to arbitrate. His award was 
that the Basutos should surrender their guns and receive them 
back on the payment of a small licence fee; there was further 
to be a complete amnesty, and no confiscation of territory. 
After the lapse of a year, as there was no sign of the award being 
complied with, it was cancelled, as was also the decree for 
disarmament. In the meantime, the feeling was growing very 
strong throughout the colony, that it would be well quit of its 
responsibility in connection with the country ; and Mr. Merriman, 
then Commissioner of Crown Lands and Public Works, was 
deputed to visit England, and to lay the whole matter before 
the Imperial Government. The Basutos themselves expressing 
their desire of coming under tke direct government of the Queen, 
it was decided to disannex Basutoland from the Cape Colony 
on two conditions—first, that the colony paid towards the cost 
of government the amount received as customs dues on goods 
imported into Basutoland; and the other, that the Basutos 
should show a loyal adherence to the new administration. Sub- 
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sequently, in 1883, an Act disannexing Basutoland was passed, 
and provision was made for the Cape Government contributing 
a sum not exceeding £20,000 towards making good any deficiency 
arising in the administration of the territory by the Resident 
Commissioner, who is under the direction of her Majesty’s High 
Commissioner in South Africa. 

In 1884 the first step towards annexation in South Africa on 
the part of the Germans was taken by a German man-of-war 
proclaiming a protectorate over the west coast from the Orange 
River up to 16°8., and shortly afterwards a German gunboat 
formally took possession of the coast (Walwich Bay and certain 
islands about which negotiations were proceeding with the British 
Government beingexcepted),in the name of the German Emperor. 
This proceeding, showing that other Powers were alive to the im- 
portance of the possession of the coast of South Africa, quickened 
the action of the Cape Government, and Walwich Bay was 
proclaimed British territory, and at the same time the port of 
St. John, at the mouth of the Umzimvubu River, on the east 
coast, was formally annexed, The long-pending incorporation 
of the whole of the Transkei territories was completed (the 
districts of Griqualand East, Idutywa, and Fingoland had been 
annexed in 1577); and in 1885 the territories of Tembuland, 
Emigrant Tembuland, Gcalekaland, and Bomvanaland were 
proclaimed integral portions of the Cape Colony. Thus the 
whole of the southern coast of South Africa, from the Orange 
River on the west to the Bay of St. Lucia on the east, has 
become “part and parcel” of the British Empire ; for Pondo- 
land is virtually British territory, a British officer being resident 
with its chief, and the sole port of the district, at the mouth of 
the St. John’s River, having been purchased and proclaimed. 

The boundaries of the Cape Colony, however, comprise inland 
districts of which no mention has as yet been made in this 
paper—namely, Griqualand East, which lies between Pondoland 
on the south-east, Natal on the north-east, Basutoland on the 
west, and Tembuland on the south-west ; and Griqualand West, 
separated from Griqualand East by Basutoland, the Orange 
Free State, and a portion of tie Cape Colony itself. 

At the time of the “great trek” the Griquas, or Baastards, a 
mixed race sprung from the intercourse of the Boers with their 
Hottentot servants, also migrated from Cape Colony, and formed 
a settlement under the two chiefs, Waterboer and Adam Kok, 
in the country north of the confluence of the Orange and Vaal 
rivers, known now as Griqualand West. A later migration of a 
section under Adam Kok, in 1852, to the district then known 
as No Man’s Land, between Kaffraria and Natal, led to the 
settlement of East Griqualand. In consequence of the discovery 
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of diamonds in Waterboer’s country in 1867, and the rush of 
Europeans from all parts of the world, the Government annexed 
the region in 1871 to the Cape Colony as Griqualand West, 
a proceeding which almost Jed to a war with the Orange Free 
State, and which ultimately ended in a sum amounting to 
£90,000 being awarded to the Free State as compensation. 

The Orange Free State, which lies almost surrounded by 
British territory, was founded by the emigrant Boers who entered 
the district from Natal when that colony was proclaimed 
British territory. They very soon became embroiled with the 
Cape authorities, and the usual result followed—that the district 
was declared to be annexed to the parent colony. In 1851, 
however, by letters patent it was declared to be a distinct and 
separate colony. Then came the Kafir war of 1851-52, and the 
British resident at Bloemfontein became involved in a dispute 
with the Basutos. As happened later in 1880, the Basutos 
proved too difficult to be dealt with as were the Gaikas and 
Gcealekas; and it was determined by the Home Government 
to “cut the painter” that attached them to the Orange River 
sovereignty. Much dissatisfaction was expressed by those who 
had invested capital in the colony, and by those who had settled 
therein, on the strength of its being British territory; but the 
end was achieved by the execution of the Orange River Con- 
vention, dated February 1854, declaring the country a free 
State; and of this dissevered district Sir George Grey wrote 
to the Secretary of State in 1855: “The territory forms one of 
the finest pastoral countries I have ever seen. There is no dis- 
trict of Australia which I have visited which throughout so great 
an extent of territory affords so uniformly good a pastoral country.” 

The statistics of the Cape Colony are not as complete as are 
those of the Canadian Dominion, or those of the Australasian 
Colonies; but in Mr. Noble’s “ Official Handbook ” a computa- 
tion has been made of the area and population of the colony, 
including Griqualand West, the Transkeian territories, and 
Griqualand East. The total area is given as 213,636 square 
miles, and the population as 1,252,000 persons, of whom 340,000 
are European or white, and the remainder coloured or native 
races. Chief and most numerous among the native races are the 
Kafirs, who may be roughly divided into coast Kafirs and 
Kafirs of the plateau. Among the former are the Ama-Zulus, 
Amatonga, Matabele, &c., who have gradually advanced from 
the north-east ; among the latter are the more peaceful and 
agricultural Basutos, Ba-rolongs, Ba-kwana, and other Bechuana 
tribes. Then come the half-breeds (Griquas) ; and finally, the 
dwindling Bushmen and Hottentots. The following table shows 
the recent growth of the colony :— 
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It is interesting to observe in what manner the public debt 
has been expended, and from a table published under the 
authority of the Controller and Auditor-General of tbe colony 
we learn that up to June 30, 1885, the disbursements were as 
follows: — Railways, £13,746,000; East London harbour, 
Buffalo River mouth, £502,000; Kowie harbour, Port Alfred, 
£290,000; bridges, 416,000; buildings, £213; telegraphs, 
£165,000 ; irrigation works, £33,000; immigration, £55,000 ; 
native rebellion, £4,794,000; Griqualand West liabilities, 
£310,000; loans for local works and irrigation, £219,000. 

The railways, of which 1,600 miles are open, and telegraphs, 
with 8,663 miles of wire, are already reproductive works; and 
with the exception of the item for the native war (Basuto 
rebellion), the whole expenditure may fairly be said to have 
been incurred for works that, either directly or indirectly, must 
prove of a reproductive or remunerative character. 

The colony itself, having no rivers available for internal 
navigation, absolutely demands a liberal expenditure upon the 
construction and maintenance of roads and bridges; and itis to 
be hoped that the Legislature may see its way clear to a con- 
siderable further outlay in this direction; it being a certainty 
that increased means of communication will most readily develop 
the resources of the country. 

Irrigation especially appears to need an increased expendi- 
ture. Until 1876 no Government irrigation works had been 
constructed ; in that year a small reservoir was sanctioned at 
Brand Vley, and since its completion (at a cost of £835) it has 
been the means of saving the lives of thousands of animals, 





* (About.) The debt dates from 1859, when it was £101,250. In 1869 it 
was £1,178,150, 

+ These figures agree with those in the “ Official Handbook ” (p. 318). The 
“ Statesman’s Year Book” for 1886 (in agreement with the “ Statistical Abstract 
for the Colonial aud other Possessions of the United Kingdom,” 1885), gives 
the figures as—Revenue, £7,532,983 ; expenditure, £5,374,982 ; the former 
including .loans, the latter including expenditure, under Act of Parliament. 
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whose value must have many times exceeded the cost of the 
work. Other irrigation works have been shown to be equally 
beneficial, and beyond doubt justify a very considerable ex- 
tension of the system. 

Every kind of pastoral and agricultural occupation can be 
followed in the colony. Sheep, goats, cattle, and horses feed 
entirely on the natural plants and grasses. Wheat and other 
corn crops yield excellent returns; and most of the products of 
the temperate and semi-tropical zones may be successfully 
cultivated. 

Although the greater portion of the country is settled, and 
belongs to private individuals, there still remains a considerable 
extent of Crown lands, which are from time to time surveyed 
and offered for sale to the highest bidder at an annual rental. 
Owing to the excellent character of the land in Kaffraria, where 
small holdings have been so successfully worked by immigrants, 
allotments are now being made to applicants; and so recently as 
June 8 last, a body of emigrants, numbering 91 men, women, 
and children, were publicly bidden Godspeed by Princess Louise 
(after whom the district they are to inhabit is to be named), 
Cardinal Manning, Lord Wolseley, and others, in the Conference 
Room of the Colonial and Indian Exhibition. 

Wool of excellent quality can be grown, and has been grown, 
throughout the colony. But in many parts injudicious and in- 
discriminate breeding, and careless farming of stock, have resulted 
in a deterioration of the staple. In 1830 the Cape exported 
only 33,000 lbs. of wool; in 1850 the amount was nearly six 
million pounds, valued at £285,000; and in 1872 the maximum 
of 48,822,000 lbs., valued at £3,275,000, was exported. Since 
that year the quantity has fluctuated, amounting last year only 
to 344 million pounds, valued at £1,426,000, 

Although mohair only began to figure in the exports from the 
Cape in 1862, it has since steadily advanced in quantity and im- 
proved in quality, and last year (1885) the export was 5,251,301 
lbs., valued at £204,018. 

Ostrich farming dates from 1865, when 17,522 Ibs. weight of 
feathers, valued at £65,736, was exported. The successful intro- 
duction of artificial hatching by means of the “Incubator,” per- 
fected by Mr. A. Douglas, of Heatherton, Albany, gave an 
impetus to the industry ; and in the following year (1870) the 
export of feathers rose to 28,786 lbs., valued at £91,229. In 
1882 the maximum export was reached, 253,954 lbs. weight being 
exported at a value of £1,093,000. Owing to drought and a 
virulent fever, a decrease has taken place during the last two or 
three years. It is estimated that there are at least 150,000 
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domesticated ostriches living in the colony, in connection with 
which eight millions of capital is employed.* 

The first vine-sticks were brought into the colony in 1653, 
from the borders of the Rhine. Six years later a vintage is 
recorded; and in 1681 the first brandy was made. For two 
hundred years viticulture has occupied the most prominent 
position amongst the various branches of agriculture at the 
Cape. The last returns of the vineyards of the colony, in 1886, 
showed there were about sixty million vines on twenty thousand 
acres of land. The number of vines is now believed to exceed 
seventy millions. Owing to climatic conditions most of the wine 
districts are within the Western Province. The productive power 
of the vineyards of the Cape greatly exceeds that of any other 
“wine-country”’ in the world. It is also contended that the 
quality of the juice of the Cape grapes is superior to that of the 
European grapes, but the making of the wine is admitted to 
be, on the whole, of a primitive character ; to this is due the fact 
of its comparatively limited consumption in Europe. Still, the 
wine industry is a source of revenue to a very large part of the 
population of the western district. ~ 

The Diamond Fields are situated in Griqualand West, and are 
said to have surpassed in richness and extent all other diamondi- 
ferous districts in the world. The first diamond, found by a Mr. 
O'Reilly in the possession of a Bushman boy in Hopetown district, 
was tried at Cape Town in 1867, and valued at £500. Upon 
being approved by Messrs. Hunt & Roskell in London, to 
whom it was sent for inspection, it was purchased by Sir Philip 
Wodehouse, and by him exhibited in the Paris Exhibition of 
1867. Two years later the famous “Star of South Africa,” 
weighing 83} carats in the rough, was purchased from a native 
by a Boer, who gave £400 (or live stock to that value) for the 
gem, and immediately succeeded in selling it at Cape ‘Town for 
£10,000. In June 1870 it was valued in Cape Town at £25,000: 
and “the rush” to the fields soon led to the most extravagant 
expectations being realized. In those days the journey from 
Cape Town took six weeks, and cost £50 ; now Kimberley is the 
inland terminus of the railway system, and can be reached in about 
thirty hours from Cape Town. The total value of diamonds ex- 
ported from the colony up to 1884 is put at £29,772,576 ; the 
exports in 1884 being valued at £2,800,000. 

Among the minor exports from the Colony are copper ore, of 


* In 1883 the Cape Parliament, becoming alarmed at several shipments of 
ostriches being made to South Australia, the Argentine Republic, and California, 
imposed an ‘export tax of £100 on every ostrich, and £5 on every egg exported. 
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which 20,000 tons, valued at £395,000, were exported in 1885 ; 
and skins and hides, valued at £731,489 in 1884. 

The commercial intercourse of the colony is mainly with 
Great Britain—the imports of British produce comprising mainly 
appare] and haberdashery (£618,786 in 1884), cotton manu- 
factures (£378,000), iron, wrought and unwrought (£306,000), 
and leather and saddlery (£288,872). 
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The whole white population of the colony being no more 
than that of any one of half a dozen of the chief London 
boroughs, it is not surprising to find there are no large cities or 
towns in South Africa. Cape Town, the metropolis of the 
Cape Colony, is by far the most populous; and its position as 
the seat of government and as an important commercial 
entrepét has secured for it a comparatively wealthy resident 
community. Its inhabitants number about 60,000, including 
the coloured races. Port Elizabeth, next to Cape Town, is the 
most important seaport in the colony, but its population only 
numbers about 18,000, of whom, however, the greater portion 
are Europeans. Graham’s Town, about 106 miles by rail from 
Port Elizabeth, ranks as the metropolis of the eastern and 
frontier districts, and has a population of 7,000 Europeans 
and 3,000 coloured natives. King William’s Town, from its 
position on the highway from East London to the interior, and 
from the eastern districts to the Transkei, is regarded as an 
important commercial centre. Graaf-Reinet, the oldest and 
largest of the towns in the midland districts, has a few thou- 
sand inhabitants; but Kimberley, owing to its origin, is the 
one town that has really sprung up with a growth at all 
approaching that of Australasian and Canadian towns. In 
Kimberley half the population of 30,000 are white ; and many 
substantial buildings have already been erected. The streets 
and roads, which extend over a distance of twenty miles, are 
well laid out and kept in good order; and the town is lighted 
by thirty-two electric Brush lights of 2,000 candle-power each. 

The Constitution of the Colony vests the executive in the 
Governor (who is appointed by the Crown) and his Cabinet, 
who are chosen by him from among those possessing the con- 
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fidence of the majority of the elected representatives. The 
legislative power rests with a Legislative Council of twenty-two 
members elected for seven years, and a House of Assembly of 
seventy-four members, elected for five years, representing the 
country districts and towns of the colony. By a law passed in 
1882, speeches may be made both in English and in Dutch in 
the Cape Parliament. Both Houses are elected by the same 
voters, who in 1835 were registered to the number of 86,206. 

The defence of the colony is provided for by permanent and 
volunteer forces, consisting of the Cape Mounted Riflemen 
(including the Cape Field Artillery), numbering 700 officers 
and men; the Cape Infantry Regiment, numbering 520; and 
volunteer corps numbering 3,223. In addition, every able- 
bodied man in the colony between eighteen and fifty years 
of age is liable to be called upon for active service. The 
outlay of the Imperial Government (mainly for military and 
naval purposes) in connection with Cape Colony and Natal was, 
in 1883-4, £303,595; and was estimated for 1884-5 at 
£293,635 ; the total number of troops comprising the British 
garrisons in 1885-6 is given at 3,387. 

A very brief reference to Natal will complete our sketch of 
the growth of British South Africa. Natal was erected into a 
separate colony in 1856, and since 1882 has been administered 
by a Governor, aided by an Executive and a Legislative Council. 
The latter consists of thirty members, seven of whom are 
nominated by the Crown, and the others elected by the counties 
and boroughs. With an area of 21,150 square miles, about 
three-fourths the size of Scotland, Natal has a population of 
about 430,000, of whom under 40,000 are Europeans. Since 
1879, however, the white population has increased by 50 per 
cent., and the colony presents a very favourable field for the 
efforts of the State-directed Emigration Society. But the words 
of the late Sir Bartle Frere, spoken before the meeting of the 
Royal Colonial Institute on January 24, 1882, should be 
remembered : 

That in Natal the colonists are, asa rule, men very superior in 
position and education to the average Englishman, for this very 
simple reason: there is hardly any labouring class in Natal of white 
men. Owing to the large numbers of natives and of Indian coolies, 
almost all manual labour is done by others than European colonists. 
There is no field there for the uneducated Englishman, who has 
nothing but his own hands to trust to; unless he has some quality 
which will enable him to ascend into the position of an employer of 
labour, he had much better go to some other colony. 


The population of Durban is about 20,000 ; that of Pieter- 


maritzburg about 15,000. The imports in o mpted to 
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£1,675,000, and the exports to £957,000. About 80 per cent. 
of the imports are from Great Britain, and about 75 per cent. 
of the exports are to Great Britain. European capital and 
intelligence are greatly necded to develop the very extensive 
coal-fields in the northern part of the colony ; and, to our mind, 
no greater boon to British South Africa could be conferred than 
a considerable emigration of intelligent and energetic men from 
Great Britain to Natal, who, while complying with the require- 
ments indicated by the late Sir Bartle Frere, and advancing 
alike the welfare of the colony and of themselves, would be in 
the best position for furthering the growth of the English 
power in South Africa by effectually checking that of the only 
opposing force with which we have to reckon. 

The climate of Natal is unsurpassed by that of any portion of 
British South Africa, and probably no country of its size can 
boast so wide a range of resources. Amongst her exports are 
sugar, coffee, cotton, tobacco and arrowroot, as well as wool, 
barley, oats, beans and pease, butter, bacon, fruit, potatoes, soap, 
tallow, spirits, hides and skins, and ostrich feathers and ivory 
from the interior. Until the destruction of the Zulu power, the 
colony was too isolated to attract immigration; now, however, 
it is to be hoped its population will gain considerable accessions 
from the mother country; and should that fortunately happen, 
we do not doubt that—taken in conjunction with the growing 
favour with which the Cape Colony is now regarded as a field 
of emigration and asa health resort—the resources of British 
South Africa will speedily be developed, with the result of 
placing her in line with the others of England’s mighty colonies 
hitherto denied her. 

There is, however, a vast district to the north of, and almost 
equalling in size, the Cape Colony, and hither, probably, emi- 
grants will flock. Bechuanaland, at present administered by 
Mr. Justice Shippard aided by two Engineer officers, and 
“policed” by Colonel Carrington and his corps of 500 mounted 
men, is as yet best known “at home” in connection with 
the famous expedition of Sir Charles Warren. It extends from 
lat. 29 north of the Cape Colony to lat. 22, and from long. 20 
east to the borders of the Transvaal Republic, comprising about 
170,000 square miles, and is all under the protection of her 
Majesty ; that portion to the south and east of the River Molopo 
having recently been declared a Crown colony under the name 
of British Bechuanaland. The country is an elevated plateau, 
averaging from 4,000 to 5,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
and though containing a variety of climates, of soils, and of 
inhabitants, there is scarcely any land that is not suitable for 
farming purposes, and everywhere it is well adapted for the 
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habitation of the Anglo-Saxon race. The railway at Kimberley 
reaches to within ninety miles of British Bechuanaland; and we 
have the authority of Mr. Edward Maund (who while serving 
with Sir C. Warren surveyed and sketched the country through 
which the trade route runs to its northern limit at Inyati) for 
stating that there are no physical or engineering difficulties to 
prevent a line being run quickly over the Bechuanaland plains, 
where there would be only a few culverts to build. 

Objection has been taken to Bechuanaland as being composed 

largely of “a waterless desert.” But the vast herds of cattle 
which fatten and do well on the grass prove that water must be 
stored not far beneath the surface. Mr. Maund speaks of 
innumerable fountains welling up through the ground, and men- 
tions one “recently discovered thirty miles west of Vryburg, 
between Motito and Takoon, where at a depth of twenty feet 
below the surface there is a stream of running water, fifty-seven 
feet deep, which must run away as a subterranean river without 
doing any good to the surface soil, simply because it requires 
man, aided by science, to prevent it thus running to waste.” * 
- Sir Charles Warren states that Bechuanaland is, from a com- 
mercial point of view, more highly cultivated than many parts 
of Cape Colony, and has supported for years a very large number 
of cattle; whilst the fact that the Boers are so anxious to 
migrate into the country is atest of its value as a farming dis- 
trict. Moreover, Sir Charles actually received, while he was in 
the country, 3,000 applications for farms from English and 
Dutch farniers resident in the Cape Colony and Orange Free 
State; and he says: 

The fact is, that certain Cape politicians are well aware of the 
great value of the territory, and appear to be endeavouring to 
depreciate it in order to induce the British Government to hand it 
over to the Cape Colony. The British Government has already spent 
millions on wars in South Africa, which have only resulted in the 
waste lands being occupied by Boers: why should not the million 
recently expended in the pacification of South Africa have as its 
result, the colonization of the territory by English-speaking farmers? 


When we remember that the power of opening up the vast 
interior trade is the vision upon which Great Britain has for the 
past fifty years feasted her eyes when called upon to contribute 
vast sums from her exchequer ; and when we also recognize that 
as yet we only occupy posts on the road to the interior; there 
can be no doubt that our hold upon the trade route must be 
maintained at all hazards and at any cost, while it appears 





* Speech made by Mr. Maund at a meeting of the Royal Colonial Insti- 
tute on November 20, 1885. 
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equally imperative to convert Bechuanaland from being British 
in name only into a territory mainly occupied and developed 
by British settlers, 

“ Plenty of good land, and liberty to manage their own affairs 
their own way, seem to be the two great causes of the prosperity 
of all new colonies.”* So wrote Adam Smith, and the sound- 
ness of his conclusion has been amply borne out by the progress 
made during the last generation by the colonists of British 
North America and Australasia. Within the brief space of a 
century an unbroken record of prosperity has advanced these 
two great central homes of the British race into a position in which 
they equal in population and surpass in wealth the lesser 
countries of Europe. It is natural, therefore, to inquire why 
the British settlers in South Africa should not have made their 
adopted home advance in material prosperity with strides equal 
to those taken by their more prosperous brethren. Many and 
varied reasons are forthcoming to explain this undoubted fact. 
That South African colonists have enjoyed an abundance of 
“good land” is evident from the sparse population which even 
now occupies the territory under the sway of the Queen in that 
quarter of the globe. That the land is equally good to that 
of the Austraiasian colonies no one disputes; and “ liberty to 
manage their own affairs their own way” has been enjoyed by 
South Africans at least as long as it has been by Australasians. 
Perhaps the main reason why South Africa has lagged behind in 
the race is to be found in the fact that the “ plenty of good 
land” has not been enjoyed by those in whose possession it 
would have been best utilized to the general welfare of the 
country. Whilst, on the one hand, Australia and New 
Zealand have a homogeneous and British population, and 
quickly absorb such foreign elements as may come to tlieir 
shores, and Canada has had its original French element more 
than neutralized by the influx of British immigrants; South 
Africa, on the other hand, has received no great stream of 
immigration from Britain, and the soil remains now, as at the 
time when the Cape Colony came under the sovereignty of Great 
Britain, very Jargely in the occupation of the Dutch and of the 
descendants of those Frenchmen who, upon the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes in 1687, left their country, and were granted 
a refuge at the Cape by the Dutch East India Company. Upon 
this subject the Hon. J. X. Merriman says : 

Broadly stated, in South Africa, while all trade, all handicraft, 
and all commercial enterprise of every kind is in the hands of English 





* “ An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations,” 
by Adam Smith, book iv. chap. vii. part ii. 
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or Germans, by far the greatest portion of the land is in the hands of 
colonists of Dutch extraction, who show no sort of leaning to a town 
life. To this rule there are of course many exceptions, You will 
find English farmers and Dutch townsmen; but from one end of 
South Africa to the other this is the brvad dividing line which 
regulates the occupations of the populations, and which has aiso a 
controlling effect on-the political leanings and aspirations. There is 
no record—and for very obvious reasons no official record can be 
taken—of the relative numbers of colonists of Dutch and of those of 
English or any other European descent. Estimates only can be framed, 
and from the best of those with which I am acquainted I am inclined 
to think that for the whole of South Africa, including the independent 
republics, colonists of Dutch descent might be put down at 330,000, 
and those of British or other European descent at 162,000, or slightly 
more than two to one; while in Cape Colony, including Griqualand 
proper, the numbers would be 220,000 Dutch to 120,000 English 
or other Europeans, or in the proportion of rather less than two 
to one.* 


Mr. Merriman’s authority is beyond dispute upon a subject 
such as formed the theme of the valuable paper from which we 
have quoted. That paper, together with the discussion that 
ensued upon its reading, accurately and adequately sets forth 
the financial development of South Africa of late years; and 
very slight additional statistics are needed to represent the 
present position of the colony. 

The character of the Cape Dutchman is admirably and tem- 
perately drawn by Mr. Merriman, and his remarks are deserving 
the careful consideration of ail who are anxious to master the 
complex features (in which the race element so largely figures) 
attaching to the question of the future of the colony. He 
Bays : 

To their qualities rather than their numbers the Dutch owe their 
political preponderance. In the first place, they are the chief land- 
holders, and I believe that it isan axiom that whoever holds the land 
holds the balance of political power, and they have all the virtues as 
well as the defects of a community of landholding yeomen. They 
recognize no superior, but they are willing to accept every one as an 
equal, provided he is white. They have a disinclination for sudden 
change, and a tenacity of purpose which give them in any political 
contest a tremendous advantage over British colonists, who, in an 
atmosphere of colonial freedom, are in political matters, something like 
the Athenians of old, always ready to hear and believe some new 
thing. If I might coin a name for our Dutch fellow-colonists, I would 





* “The Commercial Resources and the Financial Position of South 
Africa.” “A Paper read before the Royal Colonial lustitute on November 11, 
1881, by the Hon. J. X. Merriman. 
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say they are not ‘‘ Democratic Tories,” of whom I believe there are 
some specimens in this country, but ‘Conservative Republicans.” I 
wish I had the ability to make you recognize how very like an old- 
fashioned English farmer this same much-abused Dutch Boer is, and 
how it is no more right to accept as the type of the race the agitators 
in and about Cape Town, who trade upon the prejudices by abusing 
England, or the marauding ruffians who are giving us so much trouble 
in Bechuanaland, than it would be to take the drunken blackguards 
who are pursuing the same career as fair types of English colonists. 
A sober, temperate, God-fearing man, the double isolation arising out 
of the nature of his pursuits and the absence of a common language 
strengthens the prejudices of the Boer, and makes him suspicious of 
English ideas, which he associates with the smart tricks from which 
he or his friends have on some occasions suffered. But I make bold 
to say that no Englishman has ever settled at the Cape as a farmer— 
that is, as one exposed to the same vicissitudes and temptations as his 
Dutch neighbours—who has not imbibed a respect and liking for that 
rugged, obstinate race, even if he does not become, in his way of 
looking at things colonial, more Boer than the Boers themselves. 


But, estimable as men of this sort are, who in Cape Colony 
and the Orange Free State as a rule treat their native depen- 
dents with kindness and moderation, and differ so widely from 
“those wilder and more turbulent spirits who, located on the 


confines of civilization in the Transvaal and elsewhere, act as 
men of strong and masterful European nationalities always do 
act under such circumstances,” nevertheless, it is not among their 
virtues so to advance with the impetuous rush of this nineteenth 
century’s closing decades as to keep the land of their birth 
even abreast of other civilized communities. The “ apathetic and 
unenterprising ” character of the Boers remains unaltered, and 
the following incident, recorded by Mr. Noble as having befallen 
him on the banks of the Oliphant River, still affords too true an 
illustration of that lack of energy on the part of its landowning 
population which retards the development of the resources of the 
colony :— 


Scarcely any rain had fallen for some time past, and the river had 
not overflowed its banks for more than a year. The stocks of grain 
and vegetables were getting very low. The farmer was complaining 
much about the long*protracted drought, and when he had finished I 
took the liberty of pointing out how he could, by leading out the 
stream for the purposes of irrigation, or by fixing a pump to be pro- 
pelled by the wind on the river-bank, secure an abundant supply 
independent of the weather. He seemed to listen with some interest 
to the development of my plans, and I began to hope that he had 
decided upon doing something to relieve himself of the difficulty ; but 
eventually, after turning round and scrutinizing the whole horizon in 
the direction of the river’s source, as if in search of some favourable 
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symptom, he yawned heavily, and merely observed, “ Ach wat! dat 
zal een dag regen” (“Oh ! it will rain some day ”).* 


Mr. G. Baden Powell, who also speaks from considerable 
personal experience, and uses the term Boer as applicable to all 
those whose families occupied the land when the English took 
over the country, says: 


The chief fault that I have to find with the Boer is that he does not 
succeed in making himself prosperous, and is, in addition, a drag on 
the prosperity of his neighbours, He is the firm enemy of all 
co-operation ; he has that fantastic religious bias that has led him on 
occasion to declare it impious to make dams where God has seen fit to 
provide but little water; . . . . these peculiarities of character make 
the Boer little able to make the best use for himself of his surround- 
ings. There are of course exceptions; but as a rule the Boer is slow 
to act, averse from change, greedy of land, disdainfully ignorant. 
.. +. Their one ambition is to buy up large areas of soil, but they 
refuse to cultivate except as a last resort. Only the other day a Boer 
farmer in the west suddenly gave up a large area of cultivation. His 
neighbours asked him why, and the reply came, ‘‘ Because now I have 
paid off all my debts.” T 


That South Africa is not making due progress, having regard 
to her physical characteristics, is too commonly known to need 
much demonstration. It is, however, noteworthy that the one 
weekly London paper which devotes itself to colonial and Indian 
affairs—namely, Zhe Colonies and India—in its issue dated 
May 28 has two striking paragraphs, the one indicative of the 
prevailing feeling of those Englishmen who recognize with regret 
the slow progress of the colony, and the other purporting to be 
an “echo” from the newspapers latest to hand from the Cape 
itself, plainly showing at least the spirit of the colonists to which 
retrogression rather than progress is due. 

In the first paragraph referred to it is pointed out that the 
advantages of the Cape Colony are certainly not inferior to those 
of the Argentine Republic ; and yet, while South Africa has 
been standing stil] in the matter of the introduction of immi- 
grants, the South American State has been importing labour to 
the amount of 6000 or 7000 souls a month, and has so improved 
her wool products that she is now able to compete with some of 
the best brands from Australia. It is evident that it is not the 
climate of the Cape that is to blame. That is genial enough, 
and a proper husbanding of the rainfall would secure ample 







































































* “Africa,” by the late Keith Johnston, F.R.G.S., p. 401. London: Edward 
Stanford, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 1884. 

+ The CG ‘ontemporary Review, October 1885: “English Money in South 
Africa,” by G. Baden Powell, C.M.G. 
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moisture for its agricultural and pastoral holdings. A new 
departure on the part of the Cape colonists is advised in the 
direction of an infusion of new blood, and in the cultivation of 
those large areas which it is a positive reproach to the country 
to allow to lie waste and unproductive. Labour could readily be 
obtained from any of half a dozen congested centres in the 
“old country,” and capital is so abundant “at home” that it 
would be advanced (the credit of the colony being so good) with 
the utmost willingness for any enterprise of a reproductive 
character. But in the “echo” we have alluded to we are 
informed that the Cape Government intend to abolish their 
hydraulic engineer’s department, on the ground that the colony 
is not suited to irrigation works on a large scale! How is such 
a decision to be reconciled to the experience of India and of 
Egypt? It is an old joke, but a true one, that South Africa can 
never be truly blessed until she has been well “dammed.” We 
can only hope to learn that the “ echo” has been a false one, and 
that irrigation and immigration are to be tried in the way they 
would be were the wisdom and experience of their friends 
“at home’ to be adopted. 

But just as our great home difficulty has been for many 
generations how best to deal with the masses of the poor in this 
country, so South Africa has found herself for ever face to face 
with her great “native difficulty.” From the north—the great 
negro reservoir in the interior of Africa—vast successive hordes 
of savages have constantly overflowed in the past, and poured 
down, driving out their predecessors from the lands in which 
they had temporarily settled. The tide has been ceaseless, and 
can be easily traced in the history of the South African tribes since 
they have been known to Europeans. At length the advance of 
civilization from the sea-coast—which has only been effected at 
the expense of a succession of costly and bloody wars—has in 
some degree put a check upon the descent from the interior, 
though it is admitted that the Kafir and the Fingo were never 
more numerous, and are actually driving back and dispossessing 
from their conquered lands the Europeans, “ who find it more 
profitable to sublet their land to native tenants than to try and 
farm in black man’s country.” 

We have Mr. Merriman’s authority for this statement, and he 
adds : 


It is a very curious problem whether in Kaffraria and in Natal the 
experiences of Central America may not be repeated, and Europeans 
have to give way to the peaceful reconquest of the inferior race. 
However this may be settled, there can be no doubt of the great value 
of the natives as customers and labourers, All they want is the par 
Britannica and a firm government, and they surprisingly soon learn to 
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wear European clothing, and to buy and pay for European manu- 
factures. The Diamond Fields taught a useful lesson in this respect, 
for the native labourers came hundreds of miles from the interior to 
labour in the mines, and returned, or rather used to return (for the 
Transvaal Customs regulations, which seemed to include confiscation 
of native property, has sadly interfered with this trade) loaded with 
European manufactures. There are millions of black men in Africa, 
who, if they can be got to wear clothes and buy our goods, are justas 
valuable customers as any one else... .. One great value of the 
native population in South Africa is that it is the natural door to this 
immensely valuable trade, which lies ready to our hand, and in the 
development of which we shall find much more profit than in shooting 
down our customers. * 


And Mr. Merriman sufficiently proves his case by quoting the 
instance of Basutoland. In 1869, as a result of their war with 
the newly established Orange Free State, the Basutos were 
reduced to the utmost straits, and petitioned Sir P. Wodehouse 
to extend them the protection of the British Government. 


They were then[says Mr. Merriman] utterly beggared, homeless, and 
starving. In ten years’ time, under the pax Britannica and the wise 
care of the Imperial and Colonial Governments, the trade of Basuto- 
Jand had grown, according to the most competent judges, to the annual 
value of half-a-million sterling, and the Basutos themselves were the 
most industrious people and the largest producers, whether white or 
black, in South Africa, I saw the tribe in 1869, when Sir Philip 
Wodehouse proclaimed the sovereignty. They were starving savages, 
and there was not a trader’s shop in the territory. In 1879, ten years 
later, the country was filled with traders, several of whom had stocks 
of manufactured goods from £20,000 to £50,000 in value; white 
clothes, saddles, ploughs, and other articles of European manufacture 
found ready sale. The Basntos were only 150,000 in number, a mere 
handful compared with the millions in South Africa, + 


And we unreservedly agree with Mr. Merriman, Sir Charles 
Warren, Mr. George Baden Powell, and others who, having a 
practical experience of the indigenous peoples of South Africa, 
justly appreciate the enormous trade value which the native races 
may yet become to the industrial population of the mother 
country ; and we point to the instance of Basutoland as affording 
a lesson which deserves the study of those who yet wonder 
whether any good thing can come out of South Africa. 





* Hon. J. X. Merriman: “The Commercial Resources and the Financial 
Position of South Africa.” 
+ Ibid. i 
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INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


[ Under the above title a limited portion of Tat WesruinsteR Review is occasionally 
sct apart for the reception of able Articles, which, though harmonizing with the 
general spirit and aims of the Review, may contain opinions at variance with 
the particular ideas or measures it advocates. The object of the Editors in 
introducing this department, is to facilitate the erpression of opinion by men 
of high mental power and culture, who, while they are zealous friends of freedom 
and progress, yet differ widely on special points of great practical concern, 
both from the Editors and from each aint 


Art. [X.—Mr. Guapstone’s IrisH Poticy. 


IY,HOSE members of the Liberal party who have taken part in the 
opposition to Mr. Gladstone’s latest Irish policy have endured 
many things at the hands of their friends. Traitorous, pedantic, 
unpractical, anti-democratic—such are the epithets bestowed on 
us in generous abundance. I do not complain of the treatment 
we have received. It is natural enough that excited partisans 
should have none but hard words for those who do not happen to 
share their belief in the leaders and the policy of the moment. We 
must hold on, and hope for better times; and we must lose no 
opportunity of promoting the sober and rational discussion of the 
great question now before the country. By the kindness of the 
Editors of the WESTMINSTER REVIEW I am permitted to state some 
of the reasons which govern my own individual judgment in this 
matter. 
If it be treason to doubt the wisdom of our illustrious leader, 
I must avow myself a traitor of some standing. Ihave followed 
Mr. Gladstone loyally, as a party man is bound to do, but always 
with a considerable measure of mistrust. He is undoubtedly a 
man of political genius; and he seems to me to be animated by 
a sincere desire to do what is just and benevolent. But his mind, 
capacious and powerful as it is, seems to retain no consistent hold 
either on principles or on facts. He has indeed a wonderful 
command of principles and facts, when he requires them for 
purposes of advocacy; but when they have served his purpose, 
they seem to pass from his mind altogether, leaving it open to 
receive the new principles and facts which he may require for 
some other occasion. 
~ I venture to think that this estimate of Mr. Gladstone’s states- 
mansbip is strongly confirmed by his treatment of the Irish land 
question. He set to work in 1570 with a sincere desire to avoid 
revolutionary methods. He recognized the landlord as the sole 
owner of the soil; he repudiated the tenant’s claim to joint 
ownership ; but he introduced certain new terms into the contract 
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of tenancy. The contract, thus re-drawn and amended by the 
State, was to be the basis of better relations between the parties, 
and the sources of agrarian strife were to be “ sealed and closed 
up for ever.” This prediction having been falsified by events, 
Mr. Gladstone came forward in 1881 as a strenuous advocate of 
joint ownership. A substantial right of property in the soil was 
secured to the tenant; the landlord was reduced to the position 
of a rent-charger; and Mr. Gladstone succeeded in persuading 
himself and his supporters that the process could be carried out 
without injury to the landlord. Once more he assured us that 
the law which he proposed would put an end to strife and make 
the position of the landowning classes more secure ; and once 
more his predictions were not borne out by the event. Now he 
tells us that the position of the landlord has become untenable ; 
that the rent-chargers must be bought out; and that the strife 
between classes in Ireland is so bitter that we cannot permit an 
Irish Legislature to settle the conditions of sale. 

The agrarian revolution thus unintentionally brought about is 
due to two causes. First, Mr. Gladstone has not been guided by 
legal and economic principle in his dealings with Irish land. He 
is neither a State Socialist nor an orthodox economist ; he borrows 
a principle, now from one school, now from the other, and employs 
it with masterly skill in support of some temporary compromise. 
In the second place, Mr. Gladstone has not kept a firm hold on 
the facts of the case. If he had known the Irish tenant, he never 
could have persuaded himself that the Act of 1870 would be 
accepted as a final settlement. He would have seen, what some 
of his critics saw plainly enough, that the Act would be regarded 
as a partial recognition of the Irish idea—the idea that land 
belongs to the cultivating occupier. I do not wish to lay an un- 
generous stress on a mistake which was made in good faith ; Ido 
wish to bring out the fact that a mistake was made. For Mr. 
Gladstone is now proposing to deal with the government of 
Ireland very much as he dealt with the landlords in 1870. He 
is sincerely anxious to avoid revolution ; he is faithful to the unity 
of the Empire; he refuses the claim of compiete legislative in- 
dependence. He proposes merely to re-draft the Act of Union, 
in the hope that the amended contract may be the basis of better 
relations between the two countries, and that the sources of political 
strife may be “sealed and closed up for ever.” Is it treason to 
suggest that this Bill, if it should ever pass, will be accepted asa 
partial recognition of the Irish idea—the idea that Ireland is a 
country within which the British Crown has no rights what- 
ever ? 

To the admirers of Mr. Gladstone his changes of opinion are 
so many proofs of his superior wisdom. ‘They apply to his 
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utterances that theory of development which has done good service 
to a certain school of theology. They labour to persuade us that 
the Irish Government Bill was only a further revelation of truths 
which had long been cherished and expounded by its author. We 
are even asked to believe that the party and the country expressed 
their approval of the general policy of the Bill at the General 
Election of 1885. Mr. Beesly assures us that when Mr. Gladstone 
became a Home Ruler he “went straight to the people.” Lord 
Granville, speaking at Manchester on May 7 last, asked 
triumphantly whether the Bill went an inch beyond the Mid- 
lothian speeches of last November. Lord Granville must have 
been experimenting on his audience when he asked this absurd 
question ; but as the experiment seems to have been quite suc- 
cessful, it may be well to set out a brief itinerary of the way 
by which our party has been led. 

On September 26, 1871, speaking at Aberdeen, Mr. Glad- 
stone took note of the formation of a Home Rule party in 
Ireland. He did not exactly know what was meant by Home 
Rule, but he thought the demand for a separate legislature 
unreasonable, unless it could be shown that Ireland had made 
just demands, which England and Scotland had united to refuse. 
He contended that Ireland had in fact been treated with special 
favour by Parliament. Scotland and Wales had as good a title 
to separate representation ; and to break up the United Kingdom 
in this way would be “to disintegrate the capital institutions of 
the country, for the purpose of making ourselves ridiculous in the 
sight of all mankind.” 

On March 20, 1874, Mr. Butt moved a Home Rule amend- 
meut to the address in the House of Commons. Mr. Gladstone 
once more declared that Parliament had done justice to Ireland, 
and he pointed out the extreme difficulty of defining what was 
meant by “ exclusively Irish affairs.” 

On November 7, 1877, Mr. Gladstone received the freedom of 
tne city of Dublin. In the course of a speech delivered on that 
occasion, he adverted to the fact, that the Home Rule party had 
recently increased its strength by capturing seven seats from the 
Conservatives, and no less than forty-three seats from the 
Liberals. He regretted the formation of an exclusively Irish 
party, and he reminded his hearers that O’Connell had stood 
shoulder to shoulder with English Liberals in the struggle for 
Irish rights. On March 20, 1880, Mr. Gladstone referred to 
this Dublin speech as a conclusive proof that he and his party 
had been faithful to the principle, “ One Queen, one Parliament, 
one Empire.” He also taunted the Conservatives with having 
encouraged the Home Rule movement by appointing Mr. King- 
Harman to the Lord Lieutenancy of county Roscommon. 
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I pass over the speeches made by Mr. Gladstone during the 
period when Mr, Parnell was actively hostile to the British 
Government. It may not be quite fair to found an argument 
on the highly rhetorical phrases in which the objects and methods 
of the Parnellite party were then described. But it is important 
to note the line taken by Mr. Gladstone in the debates on the 
Franchise Act of 1834. He scouted the notion that the loyal 
minority in Ireland would be exposed to danger by an extension 
of the franchise. “There is,” he said, “some security for the 
loyal minority in the composition of this House ;” and he went 
on to argue that eighty Parnellite members could never obtain 
absolute control of Irish legislation. Is it possible to suppose 
that when the Prime Minister used this argument he thought 
that the return of eighty Parnellite members would render it 
necessary to give Ireland a separate legislature, and that the 
protection of the minority was an “ exclusively Irish affair?” 

During the long electoral campaign of 1585, Mr. Parnell was 
careful to let us know clearly what he and his friends meant to 
dernand in the coming Parliament. He cast aside Mr. Butt’s 
federal scheme, and declared for an Irish Parliament as inde- 
pendent as that of 1782; and while he admitted that under the 
British Constitution he could ask no more, he said he could place 
no barrier to the march of a nation. He did not-actually 
advocate separation from Great Britain; but he plainly implied 
that it was for Ireland to decide whether separation should take 
place or not. 

Mr. Gladstone made no explicit answer to this demand. Te 
asked the country to give him a majority large enough to make 
him independent of the Parnellite vote. And what was the Irish 
policy of the Liberal majority to be? “To maintain the 
supremacy of the Crown, the unity of the Empire, and all the 
authority of Parliament necessary for the conservation of that 
unity ; and, subject to this governing principle, to grant to por- 
tions of the country enlarged powers for the management of their 
own affairs.” There is nothing very definite in these phrases ; 
but, even if we suppose that Mr. Gladstone’s mind was already 
tending towards Home Rule, he could not afford to be definite. 
The watchword of his Midlothian campaign was the unity of 
the Liberal party. If at that time he had said in so many words, 
“TJ am in favour of giving lreland a separate legislature, and of 
removing the Irish members from the House of “Commons,” the 
Liberal party would have been rent in pieces, and no man can 
say what the result of the election would have been. ‘The unity 
of the party was successfully maintained ; and the new House of 
Commons was composed of 333 Liberals, 251 Conservatives, 
and 86 Parnellites. Of the 333 Liberals not more than twenty 
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had expressed a distinct opinion in favour of Home Rule for 
Treland. 

Almost as soon as the result of the election was known, it 
was announced that Mr. Gladstone had become a convert to the 
principle of Home Rule, and the announcement was met with 
nothing more than the customary official contradiction. It may 
be contended that circumstances justified, or even compelled, 
this change of opinion ; but how shall we account for the sudden 
abandonment of so many pledges, given and repeated with the 
most serious emphasis? Mr. Gladstone had done his best to 
convince us that the Imperial Parliament was in every way 
competent to make good laws for Ireland. He had protested 
against ‘“‘ condescending to the prejudices of the Home Rulers.” 
He had warned the Nationalists that they must themselves pre- 
sent an intelligible scheme before their claim could be con- 
sidered ; and if the claim should prove to be unreasonable, he 
held that “ there was a higher law than the law of conciliation.’ 
Ali these opinions have passed out of Mr. Gladstone’s mind. 
He appears to be honestly unconscious of having ever held them. 
He now thinks that Parliament cannot make laws which will 
command the obedience of the Irish people. If there be a 
higher law than the law of conciliation, it is not for us to apply 
it. We must give the Nationalists, not exactly what they want, 
but at least what we can regard as a fair answer to the substance 
of their demand. We must make this concession in a spirit of 
confidence and hope; and our previous failures need not cause 
us the least misgiving. 

These new views must have been clearly defined in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s mind before Parliament met in January; but they were 
revealed to the public only by slow degrees. First, there was a 
Conservative Government to be turned out of office ; and here 
no difficulty was encountered. Then came the formation of a 
Cabinet of anxious inquirers ; and the ingenuous intimation that 
if anybody had anything to say about Ireland, his views should 
receive the respectful attention of Her Majesty’s advisers. The 
result of this invitation may be seen in the Blue-book, from 
which we learned that the ‘own Councils of Ireland are all in 
favour of Home Rule, and that the Grand Juries are against it, 
together with other facts of equal novelty and importance. While 
this vaiuable information was being collected, the Liberal party 
was undergoing a process of education, in the Disraelian sense of 
the word. Ministers were “finding salvation,’ and passing at 
once from the inquirers’ bench to the platform, like so many 
converts at a Salvation Army meeting. Gentlemen on their 
promotion were sliding gently down an inclined plane of phrases, 
until at last they went over the edge and discovered that they 
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had always been Home Rulers. As for the lighter heads of the 
party, they were delighted with every detail of Mr. Gladstone's 
plan, and determined to force it on their friends and neighbours, 
long before they knew what the plan was to be. Meantime, the 
Cabinet considered, disputed, got rid of two intractable colleagues, 
and swallowed a vast quantity of formule. Mr. Gladstone’s 
original proposals were cut down to the water’s edge, but they 
were floated at last, and the Jrish Government Bill was introduced 
in a remarkable speech. 

I need not dwell on the history of the two months which 
elapsed between the oratorical triumph of April 8 and the 
political defeat of June 7. Let one remark suffice. By 
common consent, Mr. Gladstone is a master of the arts of party 
government ; even his enemies say that if he is no statesman he 
is at least a great tactician. Since December last he has devoted 
all his skill and energy to this question, and with what result ? 
The first Household Suffrage Parliament has been dissolved 
before its work was well begun; and it is by no means unlikely 
that a succession of Parliaments will be dissolved in like manner. 
The Liberal party is so seriously divided that we cannot be sure 
that it will ever be restored to its former strength. Wild hopes 
aud fears have been excited in Ireland and among the Irish in 
Great Britain. Mr. Gladstone himself has lost his freedom of 
action by committing himself to all the details of a crude and ill- 
considered scheme. If this be tactical genius, we have had enough 
of tactics for some time to come. 

But, it is said, whatever confusion Mr. Giadstone has caused, he 
has at least done something to advance the great principle of 
Home Rule. His Bill may never be carried, but in the end the 
principle must prevail. But what in the name of common- 
sense is this principle of Home Rule? Reduced to plain 
terms, it amounts to this: That Ireland is to have some kind of 
legislature, exercising some powers, subject to some restrictions, 
raising (or not raising) some revenue, and related in some way to 
the Imperial Parliament. As soon as we attempt to give pre- 
cision to any part of this description, some good Gladstonian is 
sure to protest against the introduction of what he calls questions 
of detail. There are people who think that the federalization of 
the United Kingdom is a question of detail, and some of these 
people are members of the House of Commons. ‘That a popularly 
elected legislature is a good thing—this is a matter of principle. 
Whether a proposed new legislature is required or not; whether 
it is likely to make good laws or bad laws-—these are questions of 
detail. That we must do something to get rid of the Irish 
difficulty—this isa matter of principle. Whether Mr. Gladstone’s 
scheme would destroy the roots of the Irish difficulty or leave them 
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in the ground—that is a question of detail. It only remains to 
carry the argument one step farther. That social order should 
be maintained in Ireland—this is a matter of principle. Whether 
it is maintained by concession or coercion—that is a question of 
detail. The distinction may be found useful the next time a 
Liberal Government has to pass a Crimes Act. 

Hitherto I have been dealing with Mr. Gladstone as the leader 
of a party. I have tried to show that he carefully taught his 
party to take a certain view of the question of Home Rule; that 
he changed his own view suddenly, and without assignable reason ; 
and that a considerable number of Liberals changed along with 
him. ‘These facts throw asomewhat unpleasant light on the state 
of political parties. For some time past we have been drifting 
towards a state of parties not unlike what we see in the United 
States. We have two great parties, not divided by any clear 
difference of principle, each of which is only too ready to take up 
any proposal if it seems likely to become popular. Lach party is 
provided with a machine; and as soon as some new proposal is 
added to the programme, the machine is set to work in support 
of it. The first few turns of the machine produce a great effect 
on persons of undecided opinions. We must all remember, about 
the middle of April last, how many good Liberals there were who 
shook their heads over the Bill, but at the same time thought 
that something of this kind was inevitable ; we must, at least, be 
ready to take it up, lest perchance the Conservatives should out- 
ran us and get the credit of settling the question. 

But the weaknesses of party government in general, or of our 
own party in particular, do not affect the merits of Mr. Gladstone's 
Bill. fit had been a good Bill, we should have been bound to 
support it, while reserving our liberty to criticize the manner in 
which and the persons by whom it was introduced. But so far 
from thinking it a good Bill, I make bold to say that it was about 
the worst kind of Bill that could have been presented to Parlia- 
ment under existing circumstances. It was obscure where it 
ought to have been clear; it left open and unsettled several 
questions of cardinal importance. These defects might have been 
wholly or partly removed in Committee; but no committee could 
have removed the radical weakness of the measure. The truth 
is that Mr. Gladstone committed himself to the hopeless policy of 
attempting to combine two conflicting and contradictory prin- 
ciples—the principle that Ireland ought to be made a self-govern- 
ing country, and the principle that Ireland ought to be retained 
as an integral part of the United Kingdom. ‘Ihe same remark 
applies to all the schemes of Home Rule which have yet been 
put forward. Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Chamberlain differ widely 
on points of minor importance, but they are spending their 
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strength on the same insoluble problem— How to give Ireland a 
separate legislature and a separate Government without repeal- 
ing the Act of Union. To the demand for national independence 
they both make the same answer: “ You wish to have power to 
make your own laws. You shall have that power, on condition 
that you continue to respect the principle of free trade, as we 
understand it; the principle of religious equality, as we under- 
stand it; the unity of the Empire, as we understand it.” ‘To use 
a legal phrase, I would submit that the condition is repugnant to 
the nature of the gift. 

It is supposed that the defects of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill may be 
disregarded, because the Iris!) members have accepted it, and 
undertaken to work it. On this point I do not wish to raise any 
merely personal objection. I am disposed to think that Mr. 
Parnell and his friends do mean to work Mr, Gladstone’s scheme 
loyally, if they can. But no eighty-six gentlemen can bind the 
Irish people to persevere in an irksome and thankless under- 
taking. If the restrictions imposed on a native legislature are 
in themselves illogical and irritating, atternpts will be made to 
- get rid of them. Suppose, for example (not a very extreme 
supposition), that there should be a genuine Irish movement in 
favour of the protection of native industry. Mr. Parnell might 
take the constitutional course of opposing the movement; but if 
the leader of the Opposition in the Irish Parliament were to take 
the question up, and confront Mr. Parnell with his Wicklow 
speech, what then? A strong Irish party would demand an 
enlargement of the powers of the Legislature, and nothing 
would be easier than to force on England the choice between 
conceding the demand and withdrawing the statutory Constitu- 
tion. “ Well,” says the British Home Ruler, “then we should 
withdraw the Constitution.” I do not believe that we should, 
or that we could. If we set up a Parliament in Dublin new 
parties will come into existence, new forces will begin to operate ; 
Ireland will pass beyond our control for good or for evil. It is 
not likely that the Irish people will desire to put off the character 
of British subjects. They know that we are their best customers ; 
and that one fact is worth more than all the rhetoric about 
“inextinguishable hatred.” But if we give them a Constitution 
mainly composed of restrictive clauses, it is more than probable 
that our boasted safeguards will go down one by one, until at 
last the British Government will allow itself to be bought out 
at a very moderate valuation; while Ireland will go its way, 
a self-governing and disagreeably independent colony. 

All these suggested safeguards are simply so many proofs that 
our statesmen have not yet realized the true nature of the issue 
before them. We may permit Ireland to govern herself as a 
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country separate from England, or we may refuse her that per- 
mission. We must choose between the two principles—Separa- 
tion and Union—and when we have made our choice we must 
act on it, logically and courageously. At present we are merely 
wasting our time in illogical, unpractical, half-hearted attempts 
to combine two utterly inconsistent policies. 

I do not myself hold the principle of separation ; but I admit 
that there is much to be said for it. We have never been on 
very good terms with the Irish, and we are separated from them 
by sixty miles of uncomfortable sea. We are slow, unsympa- 
thetic, and businesslike ; they are quick, emotional, and slovenly. 
We like a conventional and expensive kind of Government; 
they like to be led by individuals, and they are too poor to pay 
for what we call efficiency. We do not dislike them, but we 
disapprove of their characteristic habits. They do not hate us, 
whatever Mr. Sexton may say in his tragic moods; but they 
resent our intolerable airs of superiority. Perhaps we should be 
better friends if we were to part, as Ontario parted from Quebec. 
But if we separate, we must completely disentangle our own 
affairs from those of Ireland; we must leave ourselves no excuse 
for interfering with their management of their own concerns ; 
we must offer them no more of our well-meant advice; and we 
must expect from them no assistance or contribution what- 
ever. 

To give the new Irish Government a fair start, Great Britain 
must take over the Army, the Navy, and the National Debt. 
No poor country can be expected to begin life with forty millions 
of debt slung round its neck. Nor can Ireland well afford to let 
any portion of its public revenue pass into the British exchequer. 
The sacrifices demanded of us will be considerable ; but, on the 
other hand, we shall make no more advances for Irish purposes, 
and we shall not have to undertake the expense or the risk of 
any scheme of compensation. If Ireland is going to govern her- 
self, it is quite clear that we are in no way bound to provide for 
the landlords, or the judges, or the civil servants of the Crown. 
We hand the country over as a going concern, and the new 
managers must meet their liabilities as they arise. Why inter- 
fere between a responsible Government and any class of its 
subjects? Why should an Irishman be exempted from the 
authority of the Government under which he lives because 
he happens to own land or to draw an official salary? If the 
new legislature treats the landlords harshly, we shall be very 
sorry for them; but they will have no claim on the British tax- 
payer. If the judges’ pensions are taken away by law, that will 
be a gross breach of the conditions on which they were appointed. 
But we shall not be responsible. If a like injustice were perpe- 
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trated by the Government of Cape Colony, nobody would think 
of advising the victims to appeal to the Imperial Parliament. 
To avoid misconception, let me say that I do not believe the 
Irish Parliament would commit the acts which I have described. 
But if it is to be a genuine legislative authority it ought to have 
power to commit them. Either the Irish nation is of age, or 
it is not. If it is, we must learn to show some confidence 
in its discretion, instead of keeping it tied to England’s apron- 
string. 

It we asked Mr. Gladstone to vote for the kind of Home Rule 
T have described, he would reject the proposal with indignation, 
just as he would have rejected the Land Purchase Bill if it had 
been brought forward in 1870. Mr. Gladstone’s method is to 
take a ticket for York, by way of proving his firm determination 
never, never to go to Edinburgh. It is only when his train has 
carried him “ inadvertently ” as far as Berwick that he begins to 
feel he can no longer fence or skirmish with the question of 
crossitig the border. His followers cultivate the same habit of 
mind. They will give self-government to Ireland, but they will 
not hear of separation. They cling to the Act of Union, and 
many of them wish to keep the Irish members at Westminster. 
In the interest of Ireland I protest against the irrational 
endeavour to grant freedom, and at the same time to retain 
ascendency. No good thing can come out of a party which says 
to the lrish people, “ We fully admit your right to make your 
own laws; only you must allow us to appropriate three-fifths 
of your revenue, and to restrain you from meddling with religion, 
customs, excise, currency, and trade.” 

If the people of this country decide in favour of Home Rule, 
we must accept their decision loyally and make the best of it. 
But before the irrevocable judgment goes forth, let us anxiously 
consider whether the step which we are invited to take be 
indeed inevitable. Is it not possible to solve the problem of 
Irish government without encountering the risks which must 
attend any fundamental change in the Constitution: of the 
United Kingdom? I venture to say that it is possible ; and 
my judgment i is confirmed by all that I can learn of Irish opinion. 
It is clear that the Irish people have not formed any distinct 
notion of the form of government they desire. They supported 
the federal scheme of Mr. Butt; they supported the separatist 
scheme of Mr. Parnell; they accept the compromise offered by 
Mr. Gladstone. They have never been taught to realize what is 
implied in Home Rule, when the principle is logically carried 
out. The substance of their demand may be reduced to two 
simple propositions. First, Ireland is an independent nation, 
and she ought not to be joined in political union with the 
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English and Scottish nations, unless with her own consent. 
Second, Ireland ought to be governed by popular methods. 
The men who make her laws must be men who trust the people 
and are trusted by them. Both these propositions I am pre- 
pared to subscribe ex animo, without mental reservation. 
But I hold that we may accept and give eifect to both, within 
the limits of the Union, without adopting any form of Home 
Rule. 

Ireland is a nation, and not a province of England. Being 
myself a Scotchman, proud of my nationality and desiring to 
preserve it, | sympathize with the national sentiment which 
pervades Irish politics and literature. But if Mr. Chamberlain 
or any other Englishman proposes to set up a Scotch Parliament 
in Edinburgh, I shall oppose him strenuously, and that for 
several reasons. First, because a local Parliament would require 
new and expensive official machinery. Second, because it would 
be the cause of over-legislation, and of all those evils which 
result from the maintenance of two systems of law within the 
same country. Third, because it would narrow the range of 
Scotch politics and give undue importance to local and sectarian 
differences. Fourth, because it would diminish the influence of 
Scotland in the Imperial Parliament, by keeping her political 
leaders at home instead of sending them to Westminster. Every 
one of these reasons applies to Ireland as directly and forcibly as 
to Scotland. 

Scotch legislation gives Parliament no trouble, because English- 
men have the sense to see that they do not understand it, and 
to let the Scotch members alone. We must let the Irish 
members alone ; we must banish once for all the idea that Irish 
legislation should be used as a means for increasing the popu- 
larity of British statesmen. Downing Street never understood 
and never will understand any Irish question. Of course, if the 
Irish members bring in and discuss their own Bills, they must 
be kept as short of public money as the Scotch members are. 
It may be said that the Irish members will make unjust laws. 
Very likely they will; but the worst they can do will be no 
worse than the injustice we have ourselves committed in our 
weill-meant efforts to legislate for them. Again, it may be said 
that Parliament will not have time to pass all the measures 
which Irishmen desire. ‘There is a curious belief, very prevalent 
at the present time, that we ought to be always legislating on a 
large scale and at a great pace. As a Radical of what may now 
be called the Old School—the school of Mill and Faweett—I hold 
that: this belief is entirely mistaken. Our Parliament turns out, 
in an ordinary session, as many new laws as the three kingdoms 
can understand and apply to advantage. Changes in legislative 
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forms are required, not to increase the quantity, but to improve 
the quality of our legislation. 

The Home Rule movement is only a phase of that questionable 
latter-day Radicalism—borrowed from theauthoritative democrats 
of continental countries—which assumes that every kind of evil, 
social and political, can be cured by compulsion of law. This 
false belief has already cost Ireland dear. We have laid the 
land system of the country in ruins; but Parliament has only 
succeeded in proving that the agrarian problem will not be 
solved by any number of Land Acts. We are told now that the 
difficulties attending the maintenance of social order may be 
removed by changing the form of the government. I admit 
that the concession of an Irish Legislature would to some extent 
remove the prejudice against the law which now exists. But 
the question remains, whether that prejudice may not be removed 
by other means—by means which will produce a greater ultimate 
benefit to the people. This, of course, is a question which Mr. 
Gladstone and his friends will not allow us to consider. They 
have determined to try Home Rule, and they assume in their 
irrational haste that there is no alternative remedy. 

I have never been able to see that the form of government 
we have provided for Ireland is materially worse than the form 
we have provided for ourselves. ‘The spirit of centralization 
reigns in Dublin Castle, just as it reigns in Whitehall. The 
Grand Jury is not an ideal authority; but neither is Quarter 
Sessions. Even the anomalies of the Irish municipal franchise 
do not place the inhabitants of an Irish town in a worse position 
than the inhabitants of London. So far as Parliament is con- 
cerned, Ireland is fairly and more than fairly represented in the 
House of Commons; and we Liberals have insisted on admitting 
Irishmen to an equality with ourselves in the matter of electoral 
rights. But—and here I touch what seems to me the root of the 
Irish difficulty—while the form of the government is popular, 
its methods are despotic ; and this is Just one of the cases in 
which methods are more important than forms. 

Mr. Gladstone’s method with Ireland has always been more 
or less despotic. Sometimes he has tried force, as when he threw 
Mr. Parnell into Kilmainham. Again, he has tried benevolent 
despotism, as when he tried to solve the land question by means 
of an agrarian poor law. Even at this moment, in the act of 
creating an independent legislature, he must needs dictate 
beforehand what the Legislature ought or ought not todo. It 
has never occurred to him to govern Ireland, as he governs 
England and Scotland, by putting himself in contact with the 
people and making a direct appeal to their political judgment. 
The people of Great Britain are governed partly by law, but 
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chiefly by personal and social influence. The people of Ireland 
refuse to be governed because the representatives of law make 
no attempt to acquire personal and social influence among them. 

It is the want of personal contact with their subjects which 
makes our statesmen so hopelessly weak in dealing with Irish 
disaffection. If an agitator makes a foolish speech in England, 
we can usually afford to let him alone, because the representatives 
of authority will be heard in their turn. In Ireland the 
authorities are never heard. Ifan agitator makes a foolish speech 
he is not answered ; he is put into Kilmainham, and he emerges 
from prison after a short term, ten times more powerful and 
more ill-conditioned than he was when he went in. 

The agitation which has cnlminated in the return of eighty- 
six Parnellites to Parliament may be said to have begun in 1879. 
The bad harvest of that year gave Davitt the opportunity to 
raise the land question, and to found the Land League. A 
General Election was approaching, and the anti-English parties 
were preparing to strike a blow at the Government. Lord 
Beaconsfield saw the danger, but ne gave us the impression that 
he was pointing it out, not for the sake of Ireland, but rather to 
influence the elections in Great Britain. Mr. Gladstone hardly 
seemed to see the danger; he certainly made no attempt to 
meet it directly. He spoke scores of times in England, dozens 
of times in Scotland; he never went to Ireland at all. Can we 
wonder that the Irish people refused to give their confidence to 
a leader who would not even take the trouble to ask for it? I 
have been told by British politicians that the Irish would not 
listen to a British statesman, but this, I believe, is a complete 
mistake. When Mr. Gladstone was in Ireland in 1877, the 
Nationalists were annoyed and rather alarmed by his popularity. 
A friend who lives in Wicklow told me that the people in his 
neighbourhood came out of their houses and knelt down at the 
roadside to bless the great Englishman who had stood their 
friend. Surely the warm feelings of those people might have 
been turned to political account with advantage to them and to 
us. Mr. Gladstone has made a tremendous bid for the votes of 
the Irish members. I believe that a smaller bid would have 
sufficed if he had only chosen to bid for the votes of the Irish 
electors. 

I have often endeavoured io discuss, in meetings of British 
Liberals, the arrangements which would be necessary if we 
desired to give a substantial measure of Home Rule within 
the limits of the Constitution. The Irish members ought to 
form a Grand Committee on Irish Bills, and we might well 
empower them to hold special sessions in Dublin for the purpose 
of taking evidence and of reporting generally on the needs of 
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their country. We ought to abolish the Lord Lieutenancy, and 
place the Executive Government in the hands of a resident 
Chief Secretary, assisted by a Parliamentary Under Secretary. 
Industry should be encouraged and the evil of poverty combated, 
not by grants of money, but by the encouragement of private 
enterprise, and the diffusion of sound information and advice. 
Order should be maintained, not by giving arbitrary powers to 
the Government, but by promoting the steady enforcement of 
the ordinary law. The Irish have been taught to look on the 
criminal law as a foreign institution, established for the benefit 
of landlords and unpopular persons generally. We encourage 
this delusion by tampering continually with the administration 
of justice on political grounds. If the Government wishes to 
see the law well administered, its best policy is to interfere as 
little as possible. Ishould like to see a Chief Secretary brave 
enough to govern Ireland without packed juries and to fight the 
secret societies without the aid of the informer. 

Once on a time, these ideas were held to savour of doctrinaire 
Radicalism. They were received with some favour by advanced 
_ politicians ; they were repudiated"by moderate men who adhered 

to Mr. Gladstone and Lord Spencer. But now many of my 
advanced friends are so excited about Mr. Gladstone’s new 
policy, that they cannot even listen with decent courtesy to any 
argument against it; while some of my moderate friends are 
drumming and shouting and flourishing subscription cards in the 
front rank of the Political Salvation Army. I have to complain 
of Mr. Gladstone, not only because he has produced an ill- 
considered scheme for the government of Ireland, but also because 
he has made the rational discussion of the subject almost 
impossible. We are told that the issue now before the country 
is clear and simple. We are to choose between Mr. Gladstone 
and Lord Salisbury, between Home Rule and Coercion, between 
a paper Union and a genuine community of sentiment. The 
issue is, in point of fact, obscure and complicated ; we cannot even 
approach it until we have cleared out of the way the false issues 
which are raised to embarrass our judgment. 1 take the argu- 
ments of the Gladstonian Home Rulers, addressed to those whom 
they are pleased to describe as the seceding Liberals, and I find 
that they are simply so many attempts to withdraw our attention 
from the facts aud principles which ought to influence the minds 
of practical politicians. 

This is not a personal question between Mr. Gladstone on the 
one hand, and Lord Salisbury, or Lord Hartington, or Mr. Cham- 
berlain on the other. There is perhaps none of these distinguished 
individuals who can offer us a complete solution of the Irish 
problem. No one man is to be followed in an emergency like 
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the present ; the first necessity of the case is that competing 
policies should be fairly weighed against one another, and that 
all opinions should be heard. At the famous meeting of the 
National Liberal Federation, it was suggested that Mr. Cham- 
berlain and Mr. Jesse Collings were to be condemned because 
they would not allow Mr. Gladstone to frame a new Irish policy 
without consulting them. I always imagined that if men were 
governed without being consulted, they were properly described 
as slaves. In modern parlance they are robust Liberals, loyal 
Radicals, genuine believers in popular government. 

The choice before us does not lie between Home Rule and 
Coercion. For my own part I am willing to let the Irish people 
manage their own affairs to an extent not contemplated by Mr. 
Gladstone ; and I regard our Coercion Acts as so many proofs 
that we have not yet learned how to govern the country. The 
question is whether the necessity for coercion may best be re- 
removed by altering the methods of government, or by making 
a fundamental and irrevocable change in its form. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s own arguments on the subject of coercion are to me 
almost unintelligible. First, he points out that the record of 
Irish crime is much less formidable than it used to be. From 
this fact he craws the curious inference that our legislation for 
Ireland is and always must bea total failure. Coercion, it seems, 
cannot be effectively applied unless by a national legislature. 
But the question is by whorn, over whom, and for what ends the 
coercive authority of an Irish Legislature will be exercised. Mr. 
Gladstone’s speech in introducing the Irish Government Bill 
admits of two interpretations. He may mean to assure us, that 
if there is disorder in Ireland, the local Parliament will be able to 
apply measures such ashe himself has often devised and supported 
for the repression of crime. If that is so, what will the anti- 
coercion party gain by the change? On the other hand, he 
may mean that when Ireland has a local legisiature the necessity 
for exceptional measures will disappear. No solid reason is 
given for this sanguine forecast. We know that the establish- 
ment of a legislature in Dublin will be the signal for an outburst 
of agrarian excitement and religious strife. If Mr. Parnell is to 
be the first responsible head of an Irish executive, his difficulties 
will be numerous and grave. We gain nothing by attempting 
to conceal these difficulties from ourselves or from our Irish 
friends. 

Again, the question at issue is a question for the present 
generation, and must not be mixed up with the controversies 
and blunders of the past. Nobody can understand Irish 
politics without a considerable knowledge of history; but 
history must not be pressed into the service of party. Let 
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us confess that England has made many mistakes in dealing 
with Ireland. How does that affect the question whether 
Englishmen and Irishmen can or cannot now agree to live 
peaceably within the limits of the Union? Let us admit that 
the Union was obtained by force and fraud. How does that 
affect the question whether the Union is or is not on the 
whole the most satisfactory basis for the future political rela- 
tions of thé two countries? Let us admit (rather a large 
admission) that Ireland was more prosperous and orderly under 
Grattan’s Parliament than she has been under the Union. How 
does that affect the question whether we ought to establish a 
legislature utterly different from Grattan’s Parliament in every 
essential respect ? ; 

If the arguments drawn from our own history are apt to be 
misleading, those which are drawn from foreign sources are still 
less useful for the purposes of the present controversy. When 
Holland and Belgium were separated in 1830 they became two 
separate and independent States. The case of Austria and 
Hungary is so peculiar, that we cannot make it serve as a con- 
stitutional precedent. If Mr. Chamberlain will turn over the 
reports of the cases decided under the British North America 
Act 1867, I question very much whether he will continue to 
hold up the Canadian Confederation as a model for our imita- 
tion. The Provinces were separate colonies of equal rank, 
possessing legislative bodies with plenary power. ‘They were 
united, at their own request, in one Dominion; but their legisla- 
tures still have plenary power, except in matters assigned to the 
Canadian Parliament. No analogy can be established between 
the facts of the Canadian question and the facts of the question 
now under discussion. These foreign and colonial parallels are 
interesting in themselves; we shall do well to study them 
quietly as we have opportunity. But when used in debate they 
are often of less than no value. Even Mr. Bryce cannot throw 
much force into the argument, that, because various systems of 
dual government have worked fairly well in various parts of the 
world, therefore a wholly untried system of dual government is 
likely to work well in the United Kingdom. 

Again, it must be steadily borne in mind that Home Rule, 
as understood in Ireland, has nothing to do with the reform of 
local government, as understood in Great Britain. Ifa separate 
legislature is conceded, the reform of Irish local government 
will be a matter for that legislature and not for Parliament. 
If a separate legislature is refused, no administrative council, 
parochial, provincial, or national, can be regarded as a substi- 
tute for it: Mr. Gladstone’s Bill has sometimes been described 
as a measure of decentralization ; it is, in fact, a measure for 
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centralizing all power over Irish affairs in a single body. It 
is the creation of a new centre, in the shape of a legislature 
which may or may not favour the policy of decentralization 
recommended by Mr. Gladstone. 

But all the fallacies which the debates on the Irish Govern- 
ment Bill have produced would have little influence on the 
public mind if it were not for the great master fallacy, that the 
Bill is an assertion of what are vaguely described as povular rights. 
I absolutely deny that in maintaining the Union we infringe any 
right whatever. The Irish people have the same _ political 
franchise as we have. They may fairly claim to be governed by 
popular methods, within the limits of the Act of Unioa. If they 
wish to repeal or alter the Act of Union, they must refer the 
question to the electors of the three kingdoms; and if the 
decision goes against them they are bound in duty to accept it 
loyally. Mr. Gladstone seems to hint that they are justified in 
mutinous resistance to the Act of Union, because it was obtained 
“ by force and fraud.” If this argument is admitted, the founda- 
tions of social order are not safe. If Irishmen may repudiate 
the Union, British Radicals may repudiate the National Debt. 
We may plead that the debt was contracted to support a policy 
of force and fraud, at a time when the masses of the people were 
not adequately represented in Parliament. These are, in fact, 
the arguments used by the few extreme persons who advocate 
repudiation. 

In support of his theory, that the cause of Home Rule is the 
cause of popular government, Mr. Gladstone puts forward a state- 
ment which none of his critics would desire to leave unnoticed. 
He asserts that the opposition to his scheme has come chiefly 
from the classes—that is from persons of superior education and 
social rank. I should be sorry to waste a serious answer on this 
preposterous assertion ; but I should like to ask—not the Prime 
Minister, but rather Mr. Herbert Gladstone, who is about my 
own standing—whether he has ever heard of the manceuvre 
known as carrying the war into the enemy’s country? How 
does the British Home Rule party stand in relation to the classes ? 
Mr. Gladstone himself was educated at Eton and Christ Church ; 
brought into Parliament by ducal influence ; promoted from step 
to step of the official hierarchy, and rewarded with many thousand 
pounds of public money. His trusted lieutenant, Sir W. 
Harcourt, is a person of noble or even royal lineage, once a 
lawyer, and still a sinecure professor. His unofficial confidant, 
Mr. Labouchere, is an ex-diplomatist, a denizen of the London 
clubs, and the editor of a Society paper. His Irish allies are 
Mr. Parnell, a landlord ; Mr. Justin McCarthy, a drawing-room 
historian and novelist; Mr. Healy, a rising barrister, connected 
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by marriage with the Lord Mayor of Dublin. If I only possessed 
the style of Mr. Joseph Leicester, I would call on the sons of toil 
to arise in their might and sweep from power these minions of 
luxury and privilege. 

We “dissident Liberals ” have derived an advantage from the 
manner in which our Gladstonian friends have presented their 
case. Believing as we do that the Union can be and ought 
to be maintained, we should have been in a somewhat perplexing 
position if the deliberate judgment of our own party had gone 
against us. We might have been driven to acknowledge that 
Home Rule, though neither necessary nor desirable, had become 
practically inevitable. As matters now stand, we are not con- 
tending against the judgment of our party. An attempt has 
been made to deprive us of our judgment, to suppress differences 
of opinion, to decide a great issue under the imperious control of 
a suddenly awakened sentiment. We are absolved from our 
allegiance to leaders who treat us in this headstrong fashion. It 
is right that we should defer to the unequalled influence of Mr. 
Gladstone ; it is not right that we should give him authority to 
.revise the party programme as often as he changes his own prin- 
ciples of action. 

There is every reason to believe that we have a great deal of 
trouble before us. This election may settle nothing ; parties may 
be balanced and divided in the next Parliament as they were in 
the last. Even if Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Paraell should command 
a decided majority in the new House of Commons, the obstinacy 
of the House of Lords may cost us another penal dissolution. If 
the country decides against the advocates of Home Rule, ob- 
struction will be the resource of the Irish members and their 
English allies. The patience of Unionist politicians may give 
way ; under the stress of conflicting opinions we may take refuge 
in some unsatisfactory compromise. But the omers are not all 
unfavourable. We have defeated a powerful combination ; we 
have finally disposed of one dangerous project ; we have done 
something to open the mind of the country to the issue which is 
now to be tried. Great Britain and Ireland have to choose be- 
tween Union and Separation. Both principles are worth consider- 
ing ; either the one or the other may be made the basis of a 
settlement. But we shall not be safe until we can find men who 
are prepared to act consistently and courageously on the principle 
which they adopt. 

Tuomas RALEIGH. 
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OME good-hearted people must have felt an uncomfortable 
thrill when they heard Professor Huxley declare that he 
would rather have been born a savage in one of the Fiji Islands 
than have been born in a London slum. The advantages of 
civilization, from the slum point of view, must appear somewhat 
doubtful ; and as a considerable part of the population of every 
jarge city live in the slums, the slum view has an importance of 
its own as a factor in the future social evolution. For it must 
be remembered that the slum population is not wholly composed 
of criminals and ne’er-do-weels—the “ good-for-nothings ” of 
Herbert Spencer. The honest workman and struggling seamstress 
live there cheek by jowl with the thief and the harlot; and 
with the spread of education has arisen an inclination to ques- 
tion whether, after all, everything has been arranged quite as 
well as it might be in this best of all possible worlds. The ques- 
tion, “ Whether on the whole civilization has been an advantage ?” 
has been a theme of academical discussion since Rousseau won 
the prize for an essay on “ Has the restoration of the Sciences 
contributed to purify or to corrupt Manners?” and laid down 
the audacious thesis that riches gave birth to luxury and 
idleness, and from luxury sprung the arts, from idleness the 
sciences. But it has now changed its form, and has entered the 
arena of practical life: men are asking now, Is it rational that 
the progress of society should be as lopsided as it is? Is it 
necessary that, while civilization brings to some art, beauty, 
refinement—all that makes life fair and gracious—it should 
bring to others drudgery, misery, degradation, such as no un- 
civilized people know; and these emphasized and rendered the 
bitterer by the contrast of what life is to many, the dream of 
what it might be to all? For Professor Huxley is right. The 
savage has the forest and the open sea, the joy of physical 
strength, food easily won, leisure sweet after the excitement of 
the chase ; the civilized toiler has the monotonous drudgery of 
the stuffy workshop, the hell of the gin-palace for his pleasure- 
ground, the pandemonium of reeking court and stifling alley 
for his lullaby :. civilization has robbed him of all natural beauty 
and physical joy, and has given him in exchange—the slum. 
It is little wonder that, under these circumstances, there are 
many who have but scant respect for our social fabric, and who 
are apt to think that any change cannot land them in a condi- 
tion worse than that in which they already find themselves. 
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The tendency to think of complete social change as a possible 
occurrence has come down to the present yeueration as an 
inheritance of the past. Old men still «well fondly on the 
hopes of the “social missionaries” who were preaching when 
the men now of middle-age were born. Some even remember 
the experiments of Robert Owen and of his persoral disciples, 
the hopes raised by New Lanark and Arbiston, the chill dis- 
appointment of New Harmony. The dream that glorified their 
youth has remained a sacred memory, and they have told how 
all might have been different had society been prepared in 
Owen’s time for the fundamental change. And the great and 
far-reaching co-operative movement, born of Owen’s socialism, 
has kept “ his memory green,” and has prepared men to think 
of a possible future in which co-operation should wholly replace 
competition, and Owen’s dream of universal brotherhood become 
a living reality. Such part of the energy of the Owenite 
Socialists as was not merged in co-operative activity was 
swamped in the sudden rush of prosperity that followed the 
repeal of the Corn Laws and the English triumph of Free 
‘Trade. Now that that rush is long over, and the old misery 
is on the workers once more, their minds turn back to the old 
schemes, and they listen readily to suggestions of a new social 
-order. 

The abnormally rapid multiplication characteristic of the 
very poor is at once constantly rendering the problem to be 
solved more difficult and more imperatively pressing. Un- 
healthy conditions force the young into premature nubility ; 
marriage takes place between mere lads and lasses ; parenthood 
comes while father and mother are themselves legally iufants ; 
and the dwarfed, peaky little mortals, with baby frames and 
wizened faces, that tumble over each other in the gutters of the 
slums, are the unwholesome and unlovely products of the forcing- 
house of extreme poverty. 

The spread of education and of religious scepticism has added 
the last touch necessary to make the poor ripe for social change. 
Ignorance is a necessary condition for prolonged submission to 
remediable misery. ‘The School Boards are teaching the 
children the beauty of order, cleanliness, and decency, and are 
waking up in them desire for knowledge, hopes, and aspirations 
—plants unsuited for cultivation in the slums. They are sowing 
the seeds of a noble discontent with unworthy conditions, while 
at the same time they are developing and training the intelli- 
gence, and are converting aimless, sullen grumbling into a 
rational determination to understand the Why of the present, 
and to discover the How of change. Lastly, religious scepticism 
has enormously increased the value put upon the life which is. 
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So long as men believed that the present life was the  mere- 
vestibule of an endless future, it was possible to bribe them 
into quiescence in misery by representing poverty as a blessing 
which should hereafter bring in its train the “kingdom of 
heaven.” But now that many look on the idea of a life 
beyond the grave with doubt, and even with disbelief, this 
life has taken giant proportions in their eyes, and the human 
longing for happiness, which erstwhile fed on hopes of heaven, 
has aes itself with passionate intensity on the things of 
earth. 

Such is the soil, ploughed by misery, fertilized by education 
and scepticism, ready to receive and nourish the seed of social 
change. 

While the soil has been thus preparing, the sowers who are to 
scatter the seed have been fashioning. ‘Thoughtful persons have- 
noted the regular cycle of alternate depression and inflation 
trodden by industrialism during the last century. At one time 
industry progresses “ by leaps and bounds,” employment is plenti- 
ful, wages high (as wages go), prices of coal and iron high, profits. 
increase, and fortunes are rapidly built up. This inflation after a 
while passes away, and is succeeded by depression ; “ short time” 
is worked, wages are reduced, profits diminish, the “ market is 
overstocked.” This in its turn passes away, and temporary 
prosperity returns, to be after a while succeeded by another de- 
pression, and that by another inflation. But it is noticeable that 
the depressions become more acute and more prolonged as they 
return time after time, and that there is less elasticity of revival 
after each. The position of England in the world’s markets 
becomes yearly one of diminished advantage; other nations 
raise their own coal and their own iron instead of buying from 
us, and as the competition of nations becomes keener, English 
trade can no longer monopolize the custom of the world. The 
radical weakness of our industrial system is thus becoming 
patent—no longer veiled, as it was during the first half of the 
century, by a monopoly which brought such enormous gaits 
that the drain of wealth into a few hands was comparatively 
little felt. Now that there is so much less to divide, the unfair- 
ness of the method of division is becoming obvious. 

Nor can we overlook, in tracing the fashioning of those who 
are to sow the seeds of change, the effect on English thought of 
the greatly increased communication with foreign countries, and 
especially with Germany. English religious thought has been 
largely influenced by the works of Strauss and Feuerbach ; 
philosophic thought by those of Hegel, Kant, and Schopenhauer ; 
scientific by the speculations of Goethe, the practical labours of 
Vogt, Biichner, and Haeckel. English insularity has been 
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broken down in every domain of theoretical and speculative 
thought ; it was inevitable that it should also be broken down 
in the domain of practical sociology, and that German proposals 
for social change should win the attention of English students 
of social problems. The works of Marx, Bebel, Liebknecht, and 
Engels have not reached any large number of English people ; 
neither have those of Strauss, Hegel, and Kant. None the less 
in each case have they exercised a profoundly modifying influ- 
ence on religious, philosophical, and sociological thought respec- 
tively ; for, reaching a small band only, that band has in its 
turn influenced thought in the direction taken by itself, and has 
modified the views of very many who are unconscious of the 
change thus wrought in their own attitude towards progress. 
At the same time the German graft has been itself medified by 
the English stock, and English Socialism is beginning to take 
its own distinctive colour; it is influenced by English traditions, 
race, habit, and methods of public procedure. 1t shows, at its 
best, the influence of the open-air of English political life, the 
tolerance of diversity of thought which is bred of free speech ; it 
is less arrogant, less intolerant, than it is with Germans, or with 
those English who are most directly under German influence. 
In Germany the intolerance of oppression has caused intolerance 
of revolt ; here the very power of the democracy has a tendency 
to sober its speech, and to make it take its own way in the quiet 
consciousness of its resistless strength. This peculiarity of 
English life must modify Socialism, and incline it to resort, if 
such resort be possible, to methods of legislation rather than to 
methods of dynamite. 

Nor has the effect of foreign thought been confined to the 
influence exerted by thinkers over thinkers, through the medium 
of the press. A potent worker for the internationalization of 
thought has been silently busy for many years past. At first 
insular prejudices were broken down only for the wealthy and 
the nobles, when the “ grand tour”’ was a necessary part of the 
education of the fine gentleman. Then the capitalist broke 
down national fences for his own gain, feeling himself nearer in 
blood to his foreign colleagues’ than to the workers in his own 
land ; for, after all, common interests lie at the root of all fellow- 
feeling. And the capitalist abolished nationalism for himself: 
he hired Germans and Frenchmen for his counting-house work, 
finding them cheaper and better educated than English clerks ; 
when his English wage-workers struck for better wages he 
brought over foreigners to take their place, so that he might live 
on cheap foreign labour while he starved the English into sub- 
mission. ‘The effect of foreign immigration and of foreign 
importation has not in the long run turned wholly to the 
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advantage of the capitalist; for his foreign clerks and his 
foreign workers have fraternized with the English they were 
brought over to displace. They have taken part in club dis- 
cussions ; they have spread their own views; they have popu- 
larized in England the ideas current among workers on the 
Continent ; they have made numbers of Englishmen acquainted 
with the solutions suggested abroad for social problems. Thus, 
the internationalism of the luxurious idle and of the wealthy 
capitalist has paved the way for the internationalism of the 
future—the internationalism of the proletariat, the interna- 
tionalism of Socialism. 

From this preliminary sketch of the conditions which make 
for a Sociaiist movement in England at the present time we 
must tura to an examination of the doctrines held and taught 
by the modern school, which claims to teach what is known as 
Scientific Socialism. The allegation, or even the proof, that 
modern civilization is to a large extent a failure, is obviously not 
sufficient ground for a complete social revolution. Appeals to 
the emotions by means of word-pictures of the sufferings and 
degradation of the industrious poor, may rouse sympathy, may 
even excite to riot, but can never bring about fundamental 
changes in society. The intellect must be convinced ere we can 
look for any wise movement in the direction of organic improve- 
ment ; and while the passion of the ignorant has its revolutionary 
value, it is on che wisdom and foresight of the instructed that 
we must rely for the work of social reconstitution. 

The first thing to realize is that the Socialist movement is an 
economic one. Despite all whirling words, and revolution fire, 
and poetic glamour, and passionate appeal, this one dry fact is the 
central one—Socialism rejects the present industrial system and 
proposes an exceedingly different one. No mere abuse can shake 
the Socialist; no mere calling of names can move him. He 
holds a definite economic theory—a theory which should 
— be rejected without examination nor accepted without 
study. 

The preliminary stock objection which is often held to be 
sufficient to .wave Socialism out of court is the statement that it 
is “against the laws of political economy.” No statement could 
be more erroneous ; though it may be pleaded in extenuation 
that the abuse levelled by ignorant Socialists at political 
economy has given excuse for supposing that it is in antagonism 
to Socialism. With political economy, as the science which 
deals with the nature, the production, and the distribution of 
wealth, Socialism can have no quarrel. Its quarrel is with the 
present industrial system, not with the science which points out 
the ascertained sequence of events under that system. Suppose 
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a régime of avowed slavery: political economy, dealing with 
the production of wealth in such a state, would lay down how 
slaves might be worked to the best advantage—how most might 
be got out of them with least expenditure. But it would be 
irrational to attack political economy as brutal under such 
conditions ; it would be the slave system which would be brutal, 
and blame of the science which merely dealt with the existent 
facts would be idle. The work of political economy is to 
discern and expound for any type of social system the best 
methods of producing and distributing wealth wnder that 
system ; and it can as easily study and develop those methods 
under a végime of universal co-operation such as Socialism, as 
under a végime of universal competition such as the present. 
Socialism is in antagonism to this competitive system, and seeks 
to overthrow it; but only the ignorant and the thoughtless 
confound in their hatred the system itself, and the science that 
deals with its phenomena. 

In truth, Socialism founds part of its disapproval! of the present 
industrial system on the very facts pointed out by orthodox 
economists. It accepts Ricardo’s “‘iron law of wayes,” and, 
recognizing that wages tend to fall to the minimum on which 
the labourer can exist, it declares against the system of the 
hiring of workers for a fixed wage, and the appropriation of 
their produce by the hirer. It accepts Ricardo’s theory of rent, 
with such modifications as to the influence of custom, &c., as 
are adopted by all modern economists. It assents to, and 
indeed insists on, the facts that all wealth is the result of labour 
applied to natural agents, that capital is the result of labour 
and abstinence, that in all save tle most primitive forms of 
industry capital and Jabour—that is, the unconsumed result of 
past labour and present labour—are both necessary factors in 
the production of wealth. 

Nor does Socialism challenge the accuracy of the deductions 
from “ the laws of political economy” in a competitive system 
drawn by the trading community. That a man who desires 
wealth should buy in the cheapest market and sell in the 
dearest; that he should drive the hardest possible bargains ; 
that in selling he should be guided by the maxim, caveat 
emptor; that in buying he should take advantage of the 
ignorance or the necessities of the seller; that the weakest 
should go to the wall; that feeling should not interfere with 
business; that labour should be bought at the lowest possible 
price, and as much got out of it as may be; that trade morality 
differs from the morality of private life ;—all these maxims the 
Socialist regards as the evil fruits of the perpetuation among 
mea of the struggle for existence; a struggle which, however 
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inevitable among brutes, is from his point of view unworthy of 
human civilization. 

Recognising thus the unsatisfactory results which flow natur- 
ally and inevitably from the present system, Socialism proceeds 
to analyse the way in which wealth is produced and accumulated 
under it, to seek for the causes of the extreme wealth and ex- 
treme poverty which are its most salient characteristics. 

Applying ourselves, then, to the study of the production of 
wealth, we find taking part therein three things—natural agents, 
capital, and labour. These, under the present system, are 
represented in England by three types—the landlord, the 
capitalist, the proletarian. The transitional organisms need 
not detain us: the landlord who tills his land with his own 
hands, the capitalist who works in his own mill—these are 
exceptions; and we are concerned with the normal types. 
Abroad, the landlord pure and simple is comparatively rare. 
Of these three, the landlord owns the natural agents; no 
wealth can be produced without his consent. John Stuart Mill 
(“Principles of Political Economy,” bk. ii. ch. xvi. sec. 1) 
remarks that “the only person, besides the labourer and the 
capitalist, whose consent is necessary to production, and who 
can claim a share of the produce as the price of that consent, is 
the person who, by the arrangements of society, possesses exclu- 
sive power over some natural agent.” Given a person who, by 
possession of the natural agents from which wealth can be pro- 
duced, can prevent the production of wealth by withholding the 
raw material, and you have a person who can successfully claim 
part of the wealth to be produced as a condition of allowing pro- 
duction to take place. He gains, by virtue of his position, 
wealth which one less fortunately placed can only acquire by 
prolonged labour. Nay, more; since many capitalists will com- 
pete for the raw material when it is advantageously situated, he 
will be able to obtain an ever higher price from the most eager 
bidder ; as towns increase and trade develops, competition will 
drive the price up still higher ; and this ever-mounting “ rent,” 
paid to the owner of the natural agents, will enrich the lucky 
possessor, however idle, ignorant, or useless he may be. ‘Thus is 
produced a class which has a vested right to tax industry, and 
which taxes it in proportion to its success. Not an improve- 
ment can be effected, nor a railway constructed, nor a road 
made, without: toll being first paid to the owner of the soil. 
The whole nation is at the mercy of a comparatively small class, 
so long as it consents to admit that this class has a right to own 
the ground on which the nation lives. Here is a point at which 
Socialism finds itself in direct antagonism to the present system 
of society. Socialism declares that natural agents ought not to 
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be private property, and that no idle class should be permitted 
to stand between land and labour, and demand payment of a tax 
before it will permit the production of wealth. Socialism holds 
that the soil on which a nation is born and lives ought to. 
belong to the nation as a whole, and not to a class within the 
nation ; that the soil should be cultivated by individuals, or by 
co-operative groups, holding directly under the State—the 
“State” here meaning central organizing body or district 
organizing body, according as the organization is communal or 
centralized. And here, among different Socialist schools, dif- 
ference in detail manifests itself. All agree that the soil must 
in some fashion be controlled by the community, and the benefits 
derivable from it spread over the community. But some 
Socialists would have each commune practically independent, 
with the soil on which it lives vested in each ; the agriculturists. 
of the commune would form an organized body for cultivating 
the soil, and the agricultural products would be collected in the 
communal store, and thence distributed as each member of the 
commune had need of them. Nothing would here be recognized 
as “rent,” since the total produce would pass under communal 
control. Other Socialists favour a system of more centralized 
management. But all agree that individual property in land 
must disappear, and that in the future land must not be used as 
an investment which is to briug in a profit in the shape of rent 
to some speculator or idler, but must be used for purposes of 
produciion for the general good, yielding food and raw materials. 
for clothing and other necessaries of life, but profit in the shape 
of rent to no individual, 

The extreme Radical school of politicians accepts the Socialist 
theory of land, and denounces private property in the soil as 
vigorously as does the Socialist. In fact, the Radical is a half- 
fledged Socialist—indignant as many would be at the description: 
he is in favour of the State being the only landowner, but he 
boggles at the idea of the State being the only capitalist. His 
attitude to the land is, however, an important factor in the 
Socialist movement, for it familiarizes the national mind with the 
idea of the State absorbing the functions hitherto belonging to a 
class. The establishment of Land Courts, the fixing of judicial 
rents, the legal restrictions put on the “rights” of landlords—all 
these make for Socialism. M. Agathon de Potter, a well-known 
continental writer, rejoices over the introduction of Mr. Charles 
Bradlaugh’s Bill for expropriating landlords who keep cultivable 
land uncultivated, and for vesting the forfeited lands in the 
State, as a direct step towards Socialism. The shrinking of 
English politicians from the name does not prevent their advance 
towards the thing, and the Liberty and Property Defence League 
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is justified in its view that politics are drifting steadily in a 
Socialist direction. 

Pass we from the landlord who holds the natural agents to the 
capitalist who holds the means of production. What is capital, 
and how has it come into existence? Capital is any wealth 
which is employed for profit. On this there is no dispute. As 
Senior says: “Economists are agreed that whatever gives a 
profit is properly called capital.” Now, as all wealth is the result 
of labour applied to natural agents, capital, being wealth, must 
have been so produced. But another factor has been at work ; 
as Marshall says, it is “the result of labour and abstinence.” 
Wherever there is capital there has been labour, and there has 
also been abstinence from consumption. But in studying the 
origin and the accumulation of capital, this remarkable historical 
fact stares us in the face—that capital is not found in the hands 
of the laborious and the abstemious, but is obtained by a process 
of confiscation of the results of labour and the imposition of 
privation on the laborious. On this John Stuart Mill has the 
following pregnant passage : 


In arude and violent state of society it continually happens that 
the person who has capital is not the very person who has saved it, but 
some one who, being stronger, or belonging to a more powerful com- 
munity, has possessed himself of it by plunder. And even in a state 
of things in which property was protected, the increase of capital has 
usually been, for a long time, mainly derived from privations which, 
though essentially the same with saving, are not generally called by 
that name, because not voluntary. The actual producers have been 
slaves, compelled to produce as much as force could extort from them, 
and to consume as little as the self-interest or the usually very slender 
humanity of their taskmasters would permit. (“Principles of Poli- 
tical Economy,” bk. i. c. v. § 5.) 


Capital always has been, and it always must be, obtained by 
the partial confiscation of the results of labour; that is, it must 
be accumulated by labour which is not paid for, or by labour of 
which the payment is deferred. In slave communities the slave- 
owner becomes a great capitalist by appropriating the total 
results of kis slaves’ toil, and returning to them only such small 
portion of it as suffices to keep the wealth-producers in capable 
working order. That is, the wealth produced mints the amount 
consumed by the producers, goes to the owner, and that part of 
it which he does not consume is laid by to be employed as capital. 
And it is worth noting that no considerable accumulation of 
capital was made, and no rapid progress in civilization was pos- 
sible, until slavery was introduced. In a low stage of evolution 
men will not deny themselves present for the sake of future 
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enjoyment, nor incur present toil for the sake of future ease. But 
when, as was neatly said to me, the barbarian discovered that he 
could utilize his conquered enemy to much greater advantage by 
making him work than by merely eating him, civilization had a 
chance. Slavery was, in truth, a necessary stage in social evolu- 
tion; only by forced toil aad forced privation was it possible to 
accumulate capital, and without capital no forms of complex 
industry are realizable. At the present time that which was done 
frankly and unblushingly in the slave 7éyime is done under a veil 
of fine phrases, among which free contract, free labourer, and the 
like, play a striking part. But in reality the “ free labourer” 
only obtains as wage such portion of the results of his labour as 
enables him to exist at the standard of living current for his class 
at the time, and the remainder of his produce goes to his em- 
ployer. And too often this portion of his is not sufficient to keep 
him in capable working order, as is shown by the sombre fact 
that the average age of the hand-workers at death is far less 
than that of the idlers, For in truth the slave of the past had 
the advantage over the wage-worker of the present—that it was 
to his master’s interest to keep tlie slave in high physical con- 
dition, and to prolong his working life; whereas it is to the 
modern employer’s interest to get as much work out of the “free 
labourer” as is possible in a short time, and then to fling him 
aside as he begins to flag, and hire in his place a younger and 
more vigorous competitor, to be in his turn wrung dry and thrown 
away. 

Before considering what Socialism would do with the capitalist, 
we must turn to the proletarian, his necessary correlative. A 
proletarian is a person who is possessed of labour-force, and of 
nothing else. He is the incarnation of the “labour” necessary 
for the production of wealth, the third factor in our trio. This 
type, in our modern society, is numerous, and is rapidly increasing. 
He is the very antithesis of the really free labourer, who works 
on his own raw material with his own instruments of production, 
and produces for his own subsistence. In the country the proletarian 
is born on somebody else’s land, and as he grows up he finds him- 
self owner of nothing except his own body. The raw material 
around him is owned by the landlord; the instraments of pro- 
duction are owned by the capitalist farmers. As he cannot live 
on his own labour force, which can only become productive in 
conjunction with raw material and means of production (capital), 
he must either sell it or starve. Nominally he may be free; in 
reality he is no more free than is the slave. The slave is free to 
refuse to work, and to take in exchange the lash, the prison, the 
grave; and such freedom only has the present proletarian. If 
he refuses to work, he must take the lash of hunger, the prison of 
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the workhouse, and, on continued refusal, the actual gaol. Nor 
can he put his own price on this solitary property of his, his body— 
he must sell it at the market rate; and in some agricultural 
counties of England at the preseut time the market rate is from 
7s. to 9s.a week. It is most significant of the bearing of the 
property-less condition of the proletarian that many farmers 
object to the very slight improvement made in the labourer’s 
position by his being permitted to rent at a high price a small 
allotment which he cultivates for himself. The ground of the 
farmer’s objection is that even such small portion of freedom 
makes the labourer “too independent,” and thereby drives up 
wages. To get the full advantage out of him, the proletarian 
must be wholly dependent for subsistence on the wages he earns. 
The town proletarian is in a similar position—neither land nor 
instrument of production is his; but he also has his labour force, 
and this he must sell, or he must starve. 

We have arrived at the citadel of the Socialist position. Here 
is this unpropertied class, this naked proletariat, face to face with 
landlord and capitalist, who hold in their grip the means of sub- 
sistence. It must reach those means of subsistence or starve. 
The terms laid down for its acceptance are clear and decisive : 
“ We will place within your hands the means of existence if you 
will produce sufficient to support us as well as yourselves, and if 
you will consent that the whole of your produce, over that which 
is sufficient to support you in a hardy, frugal life, shall be the 
property of us and of ourchildren. If you are very thrifty, very 
self-denying, and very lucky, you may be able to save enough out 
of your small share of your produce to feed yourself in your old 
age, and so avoid falling back on us. Your children will tread 
the same mill-round, and we hope you will remain contented 
with the position in which Providence has placed you, and not 
envy those born to a higher lot.” Needless to say, the terms are 
accepted by a proletariat ignorant of its own strength, and the 
way to profit is open to landlord and capitalist. The landlord, 
as we have seen, obtains his share of the gains by taxing the 
capitalist through raising his rent. The capitalist finds his profit 
in the difference between the wage he pays and the value of the 
produce of his hired workers. The wage is fixed by the compe- 
tition for employment in the labour market, and limited in its 
downward tendency by the standard of living. The minimum 
wage is that on which the worker can exist, however hardly. For 
Jess than this he will not work. Every shilling above this is 
fought over, and wage rises and falls by competition. At every 
stage of their relationship there is contest between employer and 
employed. If the wage is paid for a fixed day’s work—as in 
nearly every trade—the employer tries to lengthen the day, the 
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employed to shorten it; the longer the day, the greater the pro- 
duction of “surplus value ””—7.e. of the difference between the 
wage paid and the value produced. The employer tries to increase 
surplus value by pressing the workers to exertion; they lessen 
exertion in order not to hasten the time of their discharge. The 
employer tries still to increase surplus value by supplanting male 
labour with female and child labour at lower wages. The men 
resist such introduction, knowing that the ultimate result is to 
increase the amount taken by capital and to lessen that obtained 
by labour. 

Now, the Socialist alleges that these antithetical interests can 
never be reconciled while capital and labour are the possessions 
of two distinct classes. He points to the results brought about 
by the capitalist class while it was left unshackled by the State. 
The triumph of capitalism, and of laissez-faire between em- 
ployers and employed, was from 1764 to 1835. During that 
time not only adults but young children were worked from 
fifteen to sixteen hours a day, and the production of surplus 
value was enormous. The huge fortunes of the Lancashire 
““eotton-princes” were built up by these overtasked, quickly 
worn-out workers, The invention of machinery centupled man’s 
productive power, and its benefits were monopolized by a com- 
paratively small class; while those who made the wealth festered 
in closely crowded courts, those who appropriated the wealth 
luxuriated in country seats; one side of industrialism is seen in 
the Lancashire mansions, pleasure-grounds, and hothouses ; the 
other in the reeking slums within the sound of the factory 
bells. Under a saner system of production, the introduction of 
machinery would have lightened toil, shortened the hours of 
necessary labour, and spread abundance where there was want. 
Under capitalistic industrialism it has built up huge fortunes for 
a few, and has reduced thousands to conditions of insanitary 
living and dreary degradation, worse than anything the world 
has hitherto known. It has poisoned our rivers, polluted our 
atmosphere, marred the beauty of our country’s face, bestialized 
large numbers of our people. Improvements in machinery, 
which should be hailed with joy, are regarded with dread by 
large classes of workers, because they will throw numbers out of 
work, and reduce men, who were skilled labourers with the old 
machinery, into the ranks of the unskilled. True, the result of 
the introduction of machinery has been to cheapen—in conse- 
quence of competition among capitalists—many commodities, 
especially articles of clothing. But this effect is little felt among 
the labouring classes. They can buy perhaps three coats where 
they used to buy one, but the easily worn-out shoddy, thought 
good enough for clothes sold in poor quarters, is but a poor 
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exchange for the solid hand-made stuffs worn by their 
ancestors. 

What, then, is the remedy proposed by Socialism? It is to 
deal with capital as it deals with land; to abolish the capitalist 
as well as the landlord, and to bring the means of production, as 
well as the natural agents on which they are used, under the 
control of the community. 

Capital is, as we have seen, the result of unpaid labour; ina 
complex system like our own it is the result of co-operative—that 
is, of socialized—labour. It has been found by experience that 
division of labour increases productive ability, and in all forms 
of industry numbers now co-operate to turn out the finished 
product. In each commodity is embodied the labour of many 
workers, and the socialization of labour has reached a very ad- 
vanced stage. But while industrialism has been socialized in its 
aspect of labour, it has remained individualistic in its aspect of 
capital ; and the results of the combined efforts of many are appro- 
priated to the advantage of one, and when the one has exhausted 
his power of consumption he retains the remaining results, and 
employs them for the further enslavement and exploitation of 
labour. Thus labour constantly adds new links to the chain 
which fetters it, and is ever increasing the capital which, let out 
at interest, becomes ever a heavier tax upon itself. Socialism 
contends that these unconsumed results of socialized labour 
ought not to pass into the hands of individuals to be used by 
them for their own profit; but should pass either into the in- 
dustrial funds of the several trades that produce them, or into 
a central industrial exchequer. In either case, these funds 
created by past labour would be used for the facilitation of 
present and future labour. They would be available for the 
introduction of improved machinery, for the opening up of new 
industries, for the improvement of means of communication, and 
for similar undertakings. Capital thus employed would bear no 
interest, for no idle class would have a lien upon it; and thus, in 
a very real sense, capital would become only the deferred pay- 
ment of labour, and the whole results of toil would be constantly 
flowing back upon the toilers. Under such conditions, fixed 
capital or plant would be owned for purposes of use by the 
workers who used it. Its replacement would be a constant 
charge on the commodities it helped to produce. A machine 
represents so much human labour; that embodied labour takes 
part in producing the finished commodity as much as does the 
palpable labour of the human worker who superintends the 
machine ; that worker does not produce the whole value added 
in the factory to the material brought into it, and has no claim 
to that whole value. The wear and tear of the machine is an 
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offset, and must be charged on the products, so that when the 
machine is worn out there may be no difficulty in its replace- 
ment. Under such conditions also the distinction between 
employers and employed would disappear. All would be mem- 
bers of industrial communities, and the necessary foremen, 
superintendents, organizers, and officers of every kind, would 
be elected as the officers of trades unions are elected at the 
present time. 

Poverty will never cease so long as any class or any indi- 
viduals have an interest in the exploitation of others. While 
individuals hold capital, and other individuals cannot exist 
unless that capital is used for their employment, the first class 
will prey upon the second. The capitalists will not employ 
unless they can “make a profit” out of those they hire to work 
for them ; that is, unless they pay them less than the value of 
the work produced. But if one man is to have value for which 
he has not worked, another must: have less than the value of his 
work; and while one class grows wealthy on unpaid labour, 
another must remain poor, giving labour without return. 
Socialism would give to each return for labour done, but it 
recognizes no claim in the idle to grow fat on the produce of the 
industrious. 

Interest on capital has—as is obvious indeed from the fore- 
going—no place in Socialism. Strongly as Socialism protests 
against the whole system of which landlords and capitalists furm 
an integral part, it reserves its uttermost reprobation for the 
theory which justifies a class of the latter in living solely on 
money drawn as interest on investments. If a man possesses 
three or four thousand pounds he can invest them, and live ail 
his life long on the interest without ever doing a stroke of honest 
work, and can then bequeath to some one else the right to live 
in idleness; and so on in perpetuity. Money in the capitalist 
system is like the miraculous oil in the widow’s cruse—it can 
always be spent and never exhausted. A man in sixty years 
will have received in interest at five per cent. three times his 
original fortune, and although he may have spent the interest, 
and thus have spent every penny of his fortune three times over, 
he will yet possess his fortune as large as it was when he began. 
He has consumed in commodities three times the sum originally 
owned, and yet is not one penny the worse. Other people have 
laboured for him, fed him, clothed him, housed him, and he has 
done nothing in exchange. The Socialist argument against 
interest lies in a nutshell: a man earns £5; he gives labour for 
which he receives in exchange a power of possession over £5 
worth of commodities ; he desires only to consume £1 worti 
now, and to defer the consumption of the remaining £4. He 
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buys his £1 worth of commodities, and considers himself repaid 
for the fifth portion of his work by possessing and consuming 
these. But he expects to put out his saved £4 at interest, and 
would consider himself hardly used if, fourteen years hence, when 
he desired to exercise his power of consumption, deferred for his 
own convenience, that power had not increased although he had 
done nothing to increase it. Yet it can only be increased by 
other people’s labour being left unpaid for, while he is paid twice 
over for his; and this arrangement the Socialist stamps as unjust. 
So iong as capital remains in private hands, interest will be 
demanded for its use, and will be perforce paid; and so long also 
will exist an idle class, which will consume without producing, 
and will remain a burden on the industrious, who must labour to 
support these as well as themselves, and must produce sufficient 
for all. 

Now, Socialism aims at rendering impossible the existence of 
an idle class. No healthy adult but will have to work in 
exchange for the things he requires. For the young, freedom 
from labour ; they have to prepare for life’s work. For the aged, 
freedom from labour : they have worked, and at eventide should 
come rest. For the sick also, freedom from labour; and open 
hospitals for all, without distinction of class, where tendance and 
all that skill can do shall be at the service of each. But for the 
strong and the mature, no bread of idleness, no sponging upon 
other people. With division of labour will come also division of 
leisure ; the disappearance of the languid lady, full of ennwi from 
sheer idleness, will eatail the disappearance of the overworked 
slavey, exhausted from unending toil; and there will be two 
healthy women performing necessary work, and enjoying full 
leisure for study, for art, for recreation, where now are the over- 
lazy and the over-driven. 

In thus condemning the existence of an idle class, Socialism 
does not assail all the individuals who now compose it. These 
are not to blame for the social conditions into which they have 
been born; and it is one of the most hopeful sigus of the pre- 
sent Socialist movement, that many who are working in it belong 
to the very classes which will be abolished by the triumph of 
Socialist principles. The man who has inherited a fortune, and 
has embraced Socialism, would do no good by throwing it away 
and plunging into the present competitive struggle ; all he can 
do is to live simply, and to utilize his position of advantage as 
a pedestal on which to place his advocacy of Socialism, and to 
employ his money in Socialist propaganda. 

It is feared by some that the success of the Socialist move- 
ment would bring about the crushing of individualism, and an 
undue restriction of liberty. But the Socialist contends that the 
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present terrible struggle for existence is the worst enemy of 
individualism, and that for the vast majority individuality is a 
mere phrase. Exhausting toil and ever-growing anxiety, these 
crush out individuality, and turn the eager promising lad into 
the harassed drudge of middle age. How many capable brains 
are wasted, how many original geniuses lost to the nations they 
might illuminate, by the strife for mere livelihood? The artist 
fritters away his genius in “ pot-boilers” ; the dramatist writes 
down to the piece that will “pay,” and harnesses his delicate 
fancy into coarse burlesque full of wretched witticisms ; in the 
stress of the struggle to live, patient study and straining after a 
great ideal become impossible. Individualism will only really 
develop fully when Socialism has lifted off all shoulders the 
heavy burden of care, and has given to all leisure to think and 
to endeavour. 

Nor is the fear of undue restriction of liberty better founded 
than that of the crushing out of individualism. One kind of 
liberty, indeed, will be restricted—the liberty to oppress and to 
enslave other people. But with this exception liberty will be 
.increased. Only the very wealthy are now free. The great 
majority of people must work, and their choice of work is very 
limited. The poor must take what work they can get, and their 
complaint is not that they are compelled to work, but that they 
often cannot get work todo. In satisfying the complex wants 
of the civilized human being there is room for all the most 
diverse capacities of work ; and if it be said that there are un- 
pleasant kinds of work that must be done, which none would 
willingly undertake, it may be answered that those kinds of work 
have to be done now, and that the compulsion of the community 
would not be a greater restriction of personal liberty than the 
present compulsion of hunger ; and further, that it would be easy 
to make a short period of unpleasant toil balance a long period 
of pleasant ; and that it would be far better to have such tasks 
divided among a number, so that they would press very lightly 
upon each, than have them, as now, pushed on to a comparatively 
few, whose whole lives are brutalized by the pressure. The very 
strictest. organization of labour by the community that can be 
imagined, would be to the great majority far less oppressive than 
the present system, for at the worst, it would but control an 
extremely small portion of each working day, and would leave 
the whole of the rest of the existence free, to be used at the 
pleasure of the individual, untrammelled by anxiety and harass- 
ing care for the mere necessaries of life. The pride in skill, the 
stimulus of honourable ambition, the pleasure of success, all 
these would be present, as they are to-day ; but instead of being 
the privilege of the few, they would brighten the life of all. 

ep 2 
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A profound moral impulse really underlies the whole of the 
Socialist movement. It is a revolt against the callous in- 
difference of the majority in the “comfortable classes”’ to the 
woful condition of large numbers of the workers. It is an out- 
burst of unselfish brotherhood, which cannot bear to sit at ease 
while others suffer, which claims to share the common human 
lot, and to bear part of the burden now pressing with crushing 
weight on the shoulders of the poor. It detests the theory that 
there must always be hewers of wood and drawers of water for a 
luxurious class, and proclaims that human degradation lies in 
idle living, not in earnest work. It would have all work, that 
all may have leisure, and would so distribute the necessary work 
of the world that none may be crushed by it, but that all may 
be disciplined. And this very outburst of human brother- 
hood is in itself a proof that society is evolving Socialism-wards, 
and that the evolution of humanity is reaching a stage in which 
sympathy is triumphing over selfishness, and the desire for 
equality of happiness is becoming a potent factor in human 
conduct. The Socialist ideal is one which could not meet with 
wide acceptance if humanity were not marching towards its 
realization. 

On one matter the Socialist movement, both abroad and at 
home, has set itself in opposition to science and to right reason— 
e.g., on the law of population. It is easy to see how this 
opposition has arisen, and it may be hoped that when Socialists 
in general disentangle the scientific statement of facts from 
Malthus’ unwise applications of them, Socialism and prudential 
restraint will be seen to be indissolubly united. Malthus 
accurately pointed out that population has a tendency to in- 
crease beyond the means of subsistence; that as it presses on 
the available means, suffering is caused; and that it is kept 
within them by what he termed “ positive checks ”—i.e., a high 
death-rate, especially among the children of the poor, premature 
death from disease, underfeeding, &c. The accuracy of his 
statement has been proved up to the hilt by Charles Darwin, 
who describes with abundant illustrations the struggle for 
existence—a struggle which is the direct result of the fact stated 
in the law of population, of the tendency of all animated things 
to increase beyond their food supply; this has led, and still 
leads, to the survival of those who are fittest for the conditions 
of the struggle. Unhappily, Malthus added to his scientific 
exposition some most unfortunate practical advice ; he advised 
the poor not to marry until, practically, they had reached middle 
life. The poor felt, with natural indignation, that in addition 
to all their other deprivations they were summoned by Malthus 
to give uv the chief of the few pleasures left to them, to surrender 
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marriage, to live in joyless celibacy through the passion-season 
of life, to crush out all the impulses of love until by long re- 
pression these would be practically destroyed. And when they 
found that the advice came to them from a clergyman, who had 
certainly not practised the repression that he preached—vide 
his eleven children—it is little wonder that “ Malthusianism ” 
became a word hated by the poor and denounced by those who 
sympathized with them. It is true that the advice of Malthus 
as to the putting off of marriage has been and is very widely 
followed by the middle classes ; but it is perfectly well known 
that the putting off of marriage does not with them mean the 
observance of celibacy, and the shocking prostitution which is 
the curse of every Christian city is the result of the following 
of the advice of Malthus so far as marriage is concerned. It is 
obvious that Malthus ignored the strength of the sexual instinct, 
possibly because he had not himself tried to bridle it, and that 
the only possible result of the wide acceptance of his teaching 
would be the increase of prostitution, an evil even more terrible than 
that of poverty. But the objection rightly raised to the practical 
teaching of Malthus ought not to take the form of assailing the 
perfectly impregnable law of population, nor is it valid against 
the teachings of Neo-Malthusians, who advise early marriage 
and limitation of the family within the means of existence. 

The acceptance of this doctrine is absolutely essential to the 
success of Socialism. Under a system in which children are 
forced to labour, they may begin to “keep themselves” at a 
very early age; but under a Socialist system, where education 
will occupy childhood and youth, and where old age is to be 
free from toil, it will soon be found that the adult working 
members will not permit an unlimited increase of the mouths 
which they have to fill. Facilitate production as we may, it 
will always take more hours to produce the necessaries of life 
for families of ten or twelve than for families of three or four.- 
The practical enforcement of the question will probably come 
from the women; highly educated women, full of interest in 
public work and taking their share in public duty, will not 
cousent to spend year after year of their prime in nothing but 
expecting babies, bearing babies, and suckling babies. They 
will rebel against the constant infliction of physical discomfort 
and pain, and will insist on the limitation of the family as a 
condition of marriage. The sooner this is recognized by Socialists 
the better, for at present they waste much strength by attacking 
a doctrine which they must sooner or later accept. 

A glance backward over the history of our own country, 
since the Reform Bill of 1832 opened the gate of political 
power to those outside the sacred circle of the aristocracy, will 
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tell how an unconscious movement towards Socialism has been 
steadily growing in strength. Our Factory Acts, our Mines 
Regulation Acts, our Education Acts, our Employers’ Liability 
Acts, our Land Acts—all show the set of the current. The 
idea of the State as an outside power is fading, and the idea of 
the State as an organized community is coming into prominence. 
In the womb of time the new organism is growing: shall the 
new birth come in peace or in revolution, heralded by patient 
endeavour or by roar of cannon? ‘This one thing I know, that 
come it will, whether men work for it or hinder; for all the 
mighty, silent forces of evolution make for Socialism, for the 
establishment of the Brotherhood of Man. 
Ansiz Besant. 
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THEOLOGY. 


LTHOUGH it appears rather late the translator and publisher 

have done well to produce in a popular form the second edition 

ot Von Hartmann’s “ Selbstzersetzung des Christenthums und die 
Religion der Zukunft.” * 

In “ The Religion of the Future,” the most interesting thinker of 
contemporary Germany presents us with a concise statement of his 
religious position. It is slight in form, and with a polemical flavour 
which becomes at times, especially when Liberal Protestants or 
Socialists are in question, extremely intolerant. It is therefore 
unlike the author’s later and more comprehensive and systematic 
works, “ Das religiise Bewusstsein der Menschheit” and “ Die Ieligion 
. des Geistes,” but the earlier work is ori this account more Jively reading. 
It has been compared in Germany with Strauss’s “ New Faith and Old.” 
Like Strauss, Von Hartmann realizes that the traditional concrete 
religions can no longer be retained. The best part of Strauss’s book 
was, however, its statement of the modern scientific position and its 
relation to Christianity; when at the end he tried to describe what 
he called the “ Machine of the Universe” as an object of worship the 
result was almost pathetically ludicrous. Won Hartmann is opposed 
on the one hand to the “Christian or stupid” party, which he 
identifies with Catholic Ultramontanism, and on the other to ‘the 
shallow irreligious Secularism of pseudo-Christian Liberal Protestant- 
ism,” to which he considers that Strauss belonged fundamentally. 
(Von Hartmann was scarcely just, it may be noted by the way, in 
speaking of Strauss’s “renunciation of idealism” in latter days. 
Strauss did not consider the monism which he advocated in opposition 
to all dualism, as opposed to idealism.) Concerning the essentially 
irreligious character of Protestantism, with its gospel of comfort and 
its adroitness in making the best of both worlds, Von Hartmann speaks 
very strongly. In regard to the relation of religion to science he has 
a more just conception than the author of ‘“ Natural Religion,” whose 
brilliant epigrams do not always reveal a very inteliigent grasp of the 
religious problem; and his discussion of this question is one of 
the most valuable parts of the book, although at one point he rather 
strangely falls into the weakness of Biblical exegetes, and asserts that 
science *‘ maintains the doctrine of immanence,” a function by his own 
showing entirely outside the province of science. The ideas of religion, 
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he more truly says, are fragments of science cast among the people 
and receiving a large emotional development. ‘‘Science’s task is to 
work with zeal and loyalty, in order to offer to the future a store 
of ideas as rich and valuable as possible, from which the eventual new 
religion can one day be formed.” ‘This new religion he does not 
venture definitely to forecast—it cannot be made by science—but he 
suggests that it will be a synthesis of the Eastern and Western 
religious developments, the Hindoo with the Jewish-Christian, “a 
pessimistic Pantheism which teaches the immanence of the individual 
soul in the one universal spirit, and the substantial identity of the 
universal essence with its individual manifestation.’” He advocates 
the virtues of this pantheistic panacea with much enthusiasm. In his 
latest religious work, “ Die Religion des Geistes,’’ Von Hartmann recog- 
nizes that the ideal of a universai churchless religion will always remain 
an ideal, but an ideal towards which there will always be a gradual 
approximation. ‘The translation is executed in a faithful and intelli- 
gent manner. “Innovation” seems, however, a scarcely adequate 
rendering of Von Hartmann’s neubildung, and Mr. Dare has allowed 
the printer to perpetuate constantly a curiously common error in 
regard to “Rénan.” <A short introduction would have added to the 
interest of the book to English readers, 

Dr. Keningale Cook has written a book,? which is fairly interesting 
but scarcely satisfactory. He has attempted to show that in the 
history of Jesus we see the crystallization of an immense mass of 
Oriental tradition, but he has gone so far afield as Osiris and Buddha 
and the pre-Socratic philosophers of Greece, who can in no very 
exact sense be called the Fathers of Jesus. This undue discursiveness 
extends to the various chapters of the book. Dr. Cook is most at 
home among the parables and wise sayings from various sources with 
which he has plentifully enriched his pages. His general attitude is 
indicated in the Preface ; he desires “to refound a truly nationalized 
Church upon the broader and more lasting basis of the religious 
impulse which is to be found in the heart of all conditions of men.” 
At the same time, however, as he perceives without any attempt at 
reconciling the two positions, the highest ideal is a wise anarchism: 
“Perhaps, in the twentieth century, we may be free to begin again at 
the beginning and to copy humbly those rarely conscientious and 
surely excellent folk, every man of whom ‘did that which was right 
in his own eyes.’” Dr, Cook is broadly sympathetic rather than 
scientific in his methods, He has not laid any scientific basis for his 
work by a critical examination of the documents with which he deals; 
he appears to regard Moses as the founder of Israel, and speaks with 
considerable confidence concerning Zoroaster; he does not tell us 
what amount of historical value he attaches to The Gospels. He is 
much fascinated by philology, and sometimes revels amid a wealth of 
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suggestions, which in the end succeed in bewildering the reader almost 
as much as they certainly bewilder himself. For instance, he finds 
in the Nile a fertile source of philological speculation. From the 
Egyptian root ur, wri (water), and the Sanscrit vdri, he would derive 
Ur of the Chaldees as an archaic Egyptian colony, and (in opposition 
to Max Miiller who prefers var, to cover) the Sanscrit Heaven 
Varuna, as well as the Greek Heaven Ouranos, and the Latin urina 
and wna and their derivations. Across the mighty highway of the 
firmament the disembodied spirit was ferried just as his body was 
borne across the Nile to be buried in the mountains on its sunset side. 
At this point Dr. Cook finds not only a possible connection with 
baptism, but also a site for the Garden of Eden. ‘‘Is it possible that 
the region in which, through the yearly bounty of the Nile, agri- 
culture was free from the curse which besets it elsewhere, was the land 
that occasioned the legend of the Garden of Eden? Upon this 
hypothesis, the Adam and Eve who were turned out of Paradise 
represent emigrants from a country too small to maintain its over- 
grown family. The memory of a paradise which they had lost was 
preserved in Aryana like the dream of a golden age—EKgyptian exiles 
pining for home, and handing down to the far-off generations of their 
descendants an idealized reminiscence 6f their state of life by the 
Nile, where man might eat of the fruit of the ground without toil.” 
This speculation is of some interest, as we may connect it with the 
distinct but harmonizing tendencies among students of language and 
of civilization and of biology to find the origins of man in Africa 
generally, und especially in the Nile valley, with its exceptional 
conditions. The essay on the “ School of Pythagoras ” is a rather too 
enthusiastic exposition of the legend-tinged education of perfection, 
founded on the conception of a large and harmonious development of 
the individual attributed to Pythagoras, ‘‘ the noblest chimera in the 
world.” ‘‘The Brotherhood of the Essenes” is also among the more 
interesting chapters. Dr. Cook is inclined to connect that sect with 
the priests of the Ephesian Artemis of the same name and so back into 
Egypt. He concludes: ‘“ There seems nothing to make it improbable 
that Jesus was brought up among Essene priests; there is nothing to 
make it probable that he remained an Kssene, or addicted to any sect 
whatever.” If some of the essays, having a fair right to the title, were 
published together in a compact and abridged form they would 
probably form an attractive and popular book. In their present 
state these two large volumes are much too miscellaneous and 
discursive. 

From America comes one of those numerous and wearisome 
attempts to reconcile faith and science. Mr. Porter has nothing of 
Professor Drummond's clever audacity; he writes in a laboured and 
earnest fashion, with little assistance from controversy, quotation, or 
allusion. He recognizes the unity of matter and force, and is enthu- 
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siastic concerning the dynamic power of science, especially mechanics, 
to knock over the materialist, on the ground that in this particular 
science (and apparently in no other) “ man, in his conscious ignorance, 
and with a sense of entire dependence, makes his appeal immediately 
to the Infinite Source of truth.” Mr. Porter is so familiar with the 
construction of railway bridges and similar structures that the reader 
is tempted to conjecture that he is an engineer with a natural tendency 
to piety. This impression is distinctly strengthened when we find him 
speaking of the power which he recognizes behind the world as the 
‘Infinite Engineer.” (If this surmise is correct, Mr. Porter’s con- 
ception is an interesting example of the anthropomorphizing tendency.) 
Associated with a profound distrust of the intellect as an organ of 
truth, Mr. Porter has an extreme faith in science, which he calls a 
physical revelation. ‘ Mechanical science is the angel whose spear 
has vanquished the demon of superstition.” It is quite impossible to 
understand the statement, “ God so loved the world,” except in the 
light of mechanics; so only, Mr. Porter tells us, may we hope to reach 
the “engine-room” of the world. Force (which he identifies with 
the emotional nature in a fashion slightly similar to Schoperhauer’s 
identification of it with the will) is the first great spiritual reality, and 
constitutes, with truth, beauty, and love, ‘‘the quaternion of spiritual 
realities.” Mr. Porter has a Wordsworthian feeling for nature, and with 
thoroughgoing American optimism he will have no such “ senseless 
raving of morbid poets as, ‘ Nature, red in tooth and claw.’ The 
earth exerts the inconceivable benefit of its uniform attraction, and 
the blind try to fix our attention on something falling from a preci- 
pice.” Mr. Porter does well in trying to overthrow the degraded 
notions of science which have so long marked vulgar theology, but he 
is sadly overladen in the attempt to discover Biblical morality in 
nature. The book is ingenious and leaves an impression of the 
writer’s honesty and thoughtfulness. 

“Nature and the Bible’ seems at first to offer to the English- 
speaking Biblical apologist an armoury of weapons. The Professor of 
Catholic Theology at the University of Bonn, turns out, however, to 
be a stupid but honest writer, who has read a vast number of scientific 
books, the plentiful excerpts from which form by far the most interest- 
ing part of his work. He seems to consider Cardinal Wiseman an 
“ English savant ” and treats all miracles, even the sudden stoppage 
of the earth at Joshua’s command, au pied de la lettre. It is not, he 
holds, the object of the Bible to give instruction in natural history, 
but, according to the elastic but safe scholastic formula, “ de rebus fidet 
et morum we can only consent to be guided by the rules of 
hermeneutics.” Dr. Reusch admits that death existed among the lower 
animals before the Fall, man being preserved “‘ by a supernatural act 
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of God,” and he finds a comfortable modus vivendi with Darwinism 
in the reflection that, after all, we do not know how many species God 
created in the beginning—ten or a hundred—for evolution to work on. 
‘The book is said to be ‘revised and corrected by the author.” The 
translator appears to have done her work well, but would have been 
better employed on some work of genuine scholarship. 

Yet another attempt to set forth the controversy between science 
and revealed religion—the chief factors in modern civilization—and to 
suggest their ultimate agreement and common triumph, is described 
as “‘A Dialogue for the Times.”5 It is a rambling conversation 
between two equally impotent controversialists, a thoughtful materialist, 
and a Christian supernaturalist. (There are said to be four “ persons” 
but, strangely enough, only two appear.) It is written in a medium 
consisting of long irregular lines (with occasional accented words), 
having a superficial resemblance to ‘ Leaves of Grass” or ‘‘ Towards 
Democracy,” but tamely pedestrian throughout. What it is all about 
is difficult to say; as Physicus at the end very truly observes to 
Psychicus :— 

“ Our converse now methinks, has run less on a ‘ glory of the sun,’ 
‘fhan halo of the moon, and thou’rt in jeopardy of being lunatic! ” 


Mr. Wicksteed has done well to translate the first part (all that has 
yet appeared) of the second and completely rewritten edition of 
Kuenen’s “ Historisch-Kritisch Onderzoek.”° The translator has per- 
formed, very carefully and with the author’s assistance, his translation 
of this important and elaborate investigation of the composition of the 
first six books of the Bible. It is in no sense a monograph, but the 
first chapter of an introduction to the Old Testament. and it is not so 
well adapted for a popular exposition as Wellhausen’s brilliant ‘* Pro- 
legomena to the History of Israel,” with which, however, Kuenen is in 
substantial harmony. The introduction to the volume is an interest- 
ing feature; it has been compiled with Professor Kuenen’s assistance 
from various articles contributed by him to the ‘“ Theologisch Tijds- 
chrift,” and is an account of the criticism of the Hexateuch during 
the last twenty-five years with special reference to the growth of 
Kuenen’s own views. He does ample justice to the work of Colenso 
(especially Part I. of his ‘‘ Pentateuch,” with its “ imperturbable sang- 
Jrad and relentless thoroughness”), of Graf, of Wellhausen, and 
others (but he passes by Vatke to whom Wellhausen attaches so much 
importance) who have contributed to solve the great problem of the 
composition of the Hexateuch on the hypothesis that it consists of 
three great narrative and legislative strata, the prophetic or oldest, 
the Deuteronomic, and the priestly or post-exilian. “In setting forth 
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in this treatise, for the first time, its complete and systematic critical 
justification, I am no longer advocating a heresy, but am expounding 
the received view of European critical scholarship.” 
Professor Wendt modestly hopes that his book’ will take a place in 
the development of opinion regarding The Gospels which has been 
growing since the end of the last century. He accepts Mark's 
gospel as the most ancient, and formed from a series of apostolic 
traditions arranged, in a more or less successful manner, chrono- 
logically. The second gospel is thus “a secondary source of the first 
rank,” which (and not the original tradition on which it was founded) 
served as one of the sources for the first and third gospels. Dr. Wendt 
argues with considerable force against the hypothesis of Weiss, that 
Mark worked on the logia used by the first and third evangelists. An 
interesting portion of the book is an ingenious attempt to reconstruct 
the primitive apostolic logia upon which the gospels of Matthew and 
Luke may have been founded. In opposition to the general tendency 
of opinion, Professor Wendt is inclined to find a primitive and genuine 
apostolic document, emanating from John, embedded in the fourth 
gospel corresponding to the logia used by Luke, except that it only 
contained John’s special reminiscences of the last days of the activity 
of Jesus. This is the theory of C. H. Weisse and Schenkel, and 
differs from that of Ewald and Hase, who considered that the evange- 
list was a disciple of John’s who set down his master’s oral traditions. 
It is strange that this hypothesis has not found more adherents, since 
it reconciles the unquestionably late character of the fourth gospel 
as a whole with those elements in it which once caused it to be 
considered an authority of the first rank. Professor Wendt goes 
beyond Weisse and Schenkel in the elaborate manner in which he 
deals with the gospel, and in the exact nature of his results. He 
insists on the Hebraisms in what he considers the Johannine portions, 
and believes that the fourth evangelist, who is responsible for the 
gospel as it now stands, was probably an Ephesian disciple of John’s. 
Having laid the foundation in this part, Prof. Wendt will, in the 
second part of his work, proceed to give a systematic exposition of 
the teaching of Jesus. 
Archdeacon Farrar has largely outgrown the turgid rhetoric which 
marked so strongly his earlier books, while retaining his strong feel- 
ing for the common-place picturesque, which, with his moderate 
Liberalism, has created for him so large an audience. His Bampton 
Lectures on the “ History of Interpretation” * are among the best and 
most interesting work he has done, largely, perhaps, on account of 
the freshness of the subject. The history of the exegesis of the Bible 
is one of peculiar psychological interest, needing much more attention 
than could be bestowed on it in this volume. Within the eight 
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regulation lectures of the series, after a preliminary lecture on the 
success and failure of exegesis, Archdeacon Farrar divides his 
subject into Rabbinic Exegesis, Alexandrian Exegesis, Patristic 
Exegesis, Scholastic Exegesis, Reformers, Post-Reformation Epoch, 
and Modern Exegesis. Among the most satisfactory sections are 
those dealing with Theodore of Mopsuestia, Chrysostom, Jerome, 
Nicholas of Lyra, and Calvin, A very large, but perhaps not too 
large, amount of space is given to Philo, but other distinguished 
writers—Cornelius a Lapide, for instance, and Calmet—are passed by 
without notice. The account of Scholastic Exegesis is remarkably 
well done. The last lecture on Modern Exegesis is certainly the 
worst—the most unsatisfactory and the most careless. Archdeacon 
Farrar is compelled to look upon the whole movement of Biblical 
criticism since Strauss as a reaction, something analogous to the 
Counter-Reformation ; and although there is truth in this view of 
the case, it is a sadly one-sided way of dealing with the great modern 
developments of Biblical criticism, and only culminates in a glorifica- 
tion of the respectable mediocrities of the English Broad Church 
school. In speaking of Strauss’s “ Leben Jesu” (which he rather in- 
consistently calls a “ deadly attack upon the centre of Christian faith”), 
he falls back into the old style of florid declamation: “ But one 
inore of the many waves which have dashed themselves in vain upon 
the rock, and been scattered into mist upon the wind and scum upon 
the shore;’’ and he asserts his own view, according to which the 
Bible is not “ the sole source of revelation, but rather the record of 
its progressive development.” But it is not quite clear what this 
progressive revelation means ; it seems clearly allied to that doctrine 
of “accommodation” concerning which, in more than one place, 
Archdeacon Farrar uses very severe language. He has taken as the 
motto of his book a sentence of Jerome’s, but the impression left on 
= reader’s mind is better summed up in the keen saying of a later 
ay :— 
. Hoc liber est in quo querit sua dogmata quisque, 
Invenit et pariter dogmata quisque sua. 


It is remarkable how deeply Herbert Spencer’s philosophy has pene- 
trated recent orthodox theology ; perhaps because, as a recent orthodox 
writer has remarked, one who accepts Spencer’s ‘‘ Mysterious Some- 
thing which lies behind the forces of the universe” might be 
presumed to accept in time the more explicit language of the Bible. 
In any case, the fact is unquestionable, and a striking example is fur- 
nished by Dr. Cunningham, who, in his able Croall Lectures on 
“The Growth of the Church,” ® boldly claims for the Church a niche 
in the system of evolution, and endeavours to trace the ecclesiastical 
organism, as “a microscopic, almost structureless, mass,” in its pro- 
gress from the indefinite, the incoherent, and the homogeneous, to the 
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definite, the coherent, and the heterogenous, under the influence of its 
environment. He even speaks of ‘ fatal Christian meetings;” and 
reverses old-fashioned Church history, according to which the 
primitive Apostolic Churches were perfect, looking upon them as 
“rudimentary, unorganized, incomplete,” or, as he says again, “ they 
were like the amawba—they had as much consistency as kept them 
together and considerable power of movement, but they had no 
specialization of function or structure—the lowest form of organized 
life.” He even founds an argument on evolution: “If bishops be 
the descendants of apostles, the law of evolution doesynot hold—there 
is deterioration and not development.” The lectures are not so 
fanciful as these fragments of Spencerian philosophy might lead the 
reader to expect. They show considerable power of lucid exposition, 
and the style is always swift, bright, and vivacious, so that even the 
dull controversy concerning the claim of bishops to apostolical suc- 
cession becomes interesting and even lively. Dr. Cunningham is 
not afraid to pun, even on the cdorixous Warpovs of the early Chris- 
tians. ‘The probability is that many of them were idiotic.” He 
has a healthy dislike of what, by a rather abstruse metaphor, he calls 
‘“smoke-dried dogmatism,” and his chief interest in controversies 
“arose from their being instances of evolution.” He traces the 
ecclesiastic organism through its five stages of Individualism, 
Congregationalism, Presbyterianism, Episcopalianism, and Papalism. 
We thus reach the conclusion—which looks as if it ought to be 
awkward—that Papalism is the most perfect development of the 
Church; but Dr. Cunningham does not shrink from this conclusion, 
although he here seems to supplement his theory of evolution hy a 
theory of dissolution. He is, however, very tolerant; every Church 
has done, and is doing, good in its own place and time. ‘And so 
may God prosper all!” One of the most interesting lectures is the 
last, on the History of Sunday Observance. Dr. Cunningham does 
not fail to point out that the Jewish Sabbath was for the most part a 
day given up to joyousness, to feasting and dancing, and that in Scot- 
land itself Sabbatarianism is a fungous growth of yesterday, since 
even after the Reformation the péople delighted in “ Robin Hood” 
and other plays on Sunday. 

Dr. Milligan is a Presbyterian of a more orthodox type.” The 
Revelation stands far above any other book of the New Testament, 
both as regards its structure and its diction. But it has long been 
felt that ‘the road to the New Jerusalem lies beside the madhouse,” 
and the beauty and noble eloquence of this book have, in most people’s 
eyes, been buried beneath a strange mountain of absurd and contra- 
dictory intrepretation. While, however, it stands so high as a work 
of art, it is deficient in “spiritual” power, and it has been systemati- 
cally neglected as well by Chrysostom, with his subtle homiletical 
perceptions, and many of the Fathers, as by Luther, Calvin, and later 
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Protestants. Dr. Milligan abjures the old Protestant superstition 
according to which the Babylonian harlot is the Church of Rome; she 
is merely, he thinks, the degenerate Church in general. He is 
shocked at the notions of previous writers, who have asserted that the 
Apocalypse is concerned with the red stockings of Roman Cardinals, 
the horse-tails worn by Turkish Pashas, and Sir Robert Peel’s motion 
in 1841 of want of confidence in the Whig Ministry. He asserts, 
however, that The Revelation deals with the whole history of the 
Christian Church down to that mysterious event, commonly called the 
“Second Coming,” but within this period with “great principles and 
not special incidents ”—a safe and admirable distinction. He entirely 
rejects the Neronian theory, accepts the Apostolic authorship, and 
places the date as late as the close of the reign of Domitian, a.p. 95 
or 96. On all these points he is, as he is aware, at variance with the 
main body of recent scholarship. He writes modestly, and his criti- 
cism is often acute. 

Mr. Evans has published a series of Appendices” to his attempted 
demonstration—we beg pardon, “irrefragable scientific proof”—of 
St. Paul’s authorship of the Third Gospel of The Acts. This is 
accomplished by bringing together with much labour parallel words 
and phrases, which are thus, he remarks, “(to borrow a quaint ex- 
pression from the vocabulary of the late gifted, misguided, lamented 
Professor Clifford)—they are thus specimens of ‘ mind-stuff.’”  Inci- 
dentally, Mr. Evans introduces an analogy between Paul and Ezra, 
founded on twenty-one parallels, such as ‘Ezra was a devout and 
prayerful Jew; St. Paul was a devout and prayerful Jew. Ezra was 
a unique personage in point of position; St. Paul was a unique 
personage in point of position;” and so on. Mr. Evans's style is of 
that slashing decisive kind, characteristic of ancient controversy, 
which used to be called ‘‘ trenchant,” but which is somewhat musty 
at a time when critics of the Bible, learning that there is development 
in the science of criticism as in other sciences, are also learning 
humility. One gathers that there is not a single fact that makes 
against Mr. Evans’s hypothesis; he even founds an argument for 
Paul’s authorship on the dissimilarity of the style of The Acts from 
that of the Apostle’s recognized writings, because, of course, St. Paul 
would not write history in the same way as he wrote epistles. It is 
true that many very respectable authorities have accounted for the 
unquestionable points of contact by the theory that the writér of 
The Acts was a disciple of St. Paul’s, but, as Mr. Evans ener- 
getically concludes: ‘‘So much the worse for those very respectable 
authorities.” 

Dean Church’s “‘Advent Sermons” are, as we expect from him,sound 
in style and refined in sentiment ; they are not otherwise noteworthy. 
Dr. Cazenove’s four short lectures* contain a temperate and concise 
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statement of the old scholastic @ prior’ argument for the existence of a 
God, with its modifications at the hands of Descartes, Clarke, and 
W. H. Gillespie. He does not seriously face Kant’s treatment of the 
question. From the Cambridge University Press come the Divyava- 
dana collection of early Buddhist legends,” carefully edited, for the 
first time, from the Nepalese Sanskrit MSS., in Cambridge and Paris; 
a prize essay on Prayer” according to the New Testament be- 
longs to the school of Liberal theology. In Dean Howson’s papers 
on the diaconate of women” (prefaced by a short biography), he 
expresses the opinion that he is dealing with the religious side of 
“a kind of revolution”—the woman’s question—which, “on the 
whole, I believe to be a most healthy an? most Christian revolution.” 
The Unitarian theology of “The Prophet of Nazareth and His 
Message,” ” is broad, simple, and homely, in genuine accordance with 
its motto—‘In things essential, unity; in things non-essential, 
liberty; in all things, charity.” Mr. Rendall’s “ Theology of the 
Hebrew Christians” is an attempt by an orthodox writer “to realize 
the position and feelings of Hebrew Christians in Apostolic times as 
the natural result of their two-fold religious education.” ‘The Story 
of Jeremiah” * is very tamely written, but it is in general outline fairly 
up to the level of modern scholarship. Mrs. Penny’s brief introduc- 
tion” to the “teacher from whom Sir Isaac Newton learned secrets 
of physical nature, and Hegel a whole transformation of German 
philosophy,” may be helpful to the novice, though even at the outset 


he must familiarize himself with such conceptions as that of the 
“Corporeity of the Holy Ternary, the delight and playfellow of the 
Most High.” In connection with this “Great Mysterium Magnum,” 
or “ Maternal Principle in Deity,” it was taught that “the Word had 
become man, but that when it made itself woman, then the world 
would be saved ”—a belief, we learn, “ which some of our contempor- 
aries warmly advocate at the present time.” 
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HE second volume of Professor Green’s Works! consists of selec- 
tions from his unpublished philosophical papers, “ It was his 
practice,” the editor says, “ both as college tutor and as professor, to 
write out and keep full notes from most of his lectures. These were 
re-written and amplified from time to time, and in some cases developed 
into tolerably finished compositions. In making selections from them 
it has been thought advisable not to include anything written before 
1874, the date of the ‘Introductions to Hume’ (see vol.i.). The 
earlier drafts, though by no means devoid of interest, are for the most 
part superseded by those waich are here printed; and where this is 
not the case, the more careful composition of the latter seems to show 
that they contained the writer’s maturest views.” With a few unim- 
portant exceptions, the manuscripts have been printed without change 
of form or expression. In cases where the order or connection of 
passages was not obvious, the editor has had to exercise his dis- 
cretion. He is also responsible for the division into sections, tae 
table of contents, and the notes and insertions in brackets. 
The contents of the volume are ‘‘ Lectures on the Philosophy of Kant ” 
(L., The Critique of Pure Reason; II., The Metaphysic of Ethics ) ; 
“ Lectures on Logic” (I., The Logic of the Formal Logicians ; IL., The 
Logic of J. S. Mill); “‘ On the Different Senses of Freedom, as applied 
to Will and to the Moral Progress of Man” (pp. 308-333) ; “ Lectures 
on the Principles of Political Obligation ” (pp. 335-553). Those who, 
from Green’s previously published works, already know something of 
his metaphysics will turn with most curiosity to the latter part of the 
present volume. It will be found that the last series of lectures, 
although unfinished, is an extremely important contribution to political 
philosophy. These ‘ Lectures,” like the “ Introductions”’ to Hume, 
are very much more than the titles indicate, having assumed the form 
of an elaborately reasoned treatise rather than of ordinary lectures. 
They begin with a discussion of ‘the grounds of political obligation.” 
After this come sections devoted to criticism of Spinoza, Hobbes, 
Locke, and Rousseau. Then the theory of “ sovereignty,” and of the 
rights of the State over the individual, and of the individual against 
the State are discussed. Green’s general doctrine is “‘ that the claim 
or right of the individual to have certain powers secured to him by 
society, and the counter-claim of society to exercise certain powers 
over the individual, alike rest on the fact that these powers are neces- 
sary to the fulfilment of man’s vocation as a moral being, to an effec- 
tual self-devotion to the work of developing the perfect character in 
himself and others.” This, as he points out, is more in agreement 





1 «6 Works of Thomas Hill Green,” late Fellow of Balliol College, and Whyte’s 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxfurd. Edited by R. L. 
Nettleship, Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Vol. II., Philosophical Works, 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1886. 
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with the utilitarian doctrine than with the doctrine of absolute “natural 
rights.” The difference is that in place of the greatest sum of plea- 
sures of all individuals as the end is put the moral self-realization of 
the individual in society. This does not mean that the State should 
directly promote moral self-realization, but only that it should aim at 
making it possible for all. A condition of its possibility is that men 
should be left free voluntarily to seek a good which they have in com- 
mon with all men (that is, to lead the highest kind. of moral life) or 
not ; but no one can claim a “right” except on the ground that the 
concession of this right is necessary in order to enable him, if he 
chooses, to fulfil the ethical law of his being. There can be no rights 
‘‘ antecedent to society,” but there are rights “‘ antecedent to the State,” 
which the State has for its first function to maintain. ‘ Private rights” 
—alone treated in detail in the present series of lectures—are of this 
kind, Afterwards the author would have gone on “to examine in 
the same way the rights which arise out of the establishment of a 
State; the rights connected with the several functions of government ; 
how these functions come to be necessary, and how they may best be 
fulfilled with a view to those moral ends to which the functions of the 
State are ultimately relative.” In order to establish such a general 
conception as that which has been described, it was necessary to show 
that rights do not proceed originally from “the sovereign.” A dis- 
tinction is drawn between the sovereign power (whether an individual 
person or a representative assembly or the whole community meeting 
together) and “the general will.” The sovereign in its coercive func- 
tions may be an expression of “the general will” of the society to 
seek a common good, as it is in every organized “ State” properly so 
called; or it may be purely external in its action on the society, and 
have nothing to do with its common good, as, for example, in some 
Eastern empires, where it has been merely a tax-collecting and recruit- 
raising agency. In this last case the common good, so far as it is 
attained at all, is attained by a system of hereditary customs, and by 
such governmental organization as is present in separate villages. But 
here, as in the former case, the common good can only be attuined by 
means of some mutual recognition of rights; at least cf the “ private 
rights ” that have reference to life and liberty, property, and the family. 
Thus, “ will (¢.¢., the will to attain a common good), not power, is the 
basis of the State.” This is not to be taken as implying one theory 
rather than another of the origin of States. What is asserted is the 
philosophical proposition that the State exists for the sake of an ethical 
good, not the historical proposition that the desire for this good has 
been the motive power in the actual formation of States. But it is 
implied that even the most personal motives of those who have taken 
part in the building up of States have been conditioned by their mem- 
bership of society, and by their having, as far as they were able to 
produce any permanent effect, to work for the good of scciety, although 
not necessarily in a perfectly disinterested manner. In what sense the 
ethical end of which political institutions are the condition is to be 
understood when it is regarded as an object of direct pursuit by the 
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individual, may be learnt from the lectures on “ The Different Senses of 
Freedom.” 

An illustration of the intellectual “ solidarity” of Europe is furnished 
by the appearance of the first volume of a work on “ The Philosophy 
of Law,”* by Professor L. Miraglia, of Naples, written from a point of 
view almost identical with that of Professor Green. The scope of the 
volume is the sameas that of Green’s lectures on Political Philosophy ; 
being, first, to establish the idea of “ rights” on a philosophical founda- 
tion, and then to discuss in greater detail “private rights.” The 
foundation selected is, as with Green, the idea of society and of the 
State as conditions of the attainment of an ethical good. This idea is 
held by both writers to be essentially the Greek idea of the State as it 
was formulated by Aristotle and in modern times restored by Hegel. 
Before Hegel it had found expression in the writings of Vico; and to 
Vico, as much as to Hegel, Professor Miraglia attaches the exposition 
of his own doctrines. In particular, he accepts Vico’s account of “ the 
philosophy of law” as consisting in a certain combination of philosophy 
{that is, scientific or rational principles) with philology (in a general- 
ized sense, including all that is now understood by anthropology, as 
well as history proper, not merely the grammatical study of lan- 
guages). “ Morals” and “Law” are to be regarded as parts of one 
general science of “Ethics.” Of these, law is the realm of “ external 
freedom,” morals of “internal freedom.” Along with exposition 
the book contains much criticism of writers of widely different 
schools. 

Mr. W. L. Courtney’s book * makes us inclined to say to Hegelianism 
that it is beginning to bore us with its Universal Self-consciousness. 
This is not the fault of Hegelianism, however. Mr. Courtney seems 
more concerned to be an orthodox Hegelian than to have anything 
original to say; but we are not sure that he has succeeded in his 
intention to be philosophically orthodox. If he will look up Green on 
the relation of the ideas of obligation and end, he will probably find 
that the doctrine expounded in “ Constructive Ethics” is not strictly 
Hegelian. The title, “Constructive Ethics,” it must be remarked, is 
a little misleading. It is explained in the preface, however, to mean 
only that a volume which is really constructive will follow this, which 
is entirely critical. The moralists criticized are English moralists 
from Hobbes to Mr. Spencer and Mr. Leslie Stephen; Kant, and his 
successors (Jacobi, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel); and the pessimists. 
We find it really impossible to say what there is distinctive about the 
book. The style is readable enough in a way, but will not bear close 





* “Filosofia del Diritto.” Di Luigi Miraglia, Professore ordinario di Diritto 
nella R. Universita di Napoli. Volume Primo. Parte generale— Diritto privato. 
Napoli: Tipografia e Stereotipia della Regia Universita. 1885. 

3 **Constructive Ethics. A Review of Modern Moral Philosophy in its three 
stages of Interpretation, Criticism, and Reconstruction.” By W. L. Courtney, 
M.A., LL.D., Fellow of New College, Oxford, Author of “The Metaphysics of 
i< Stuart Mill,” and ‘* Studies in Philosophy.” London: Chapman & Hall. 
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analysis. It is only fair to quote a passage asaspecimen. The author 
is proving— 

If proof were needed, that ethics, at all events, will not be satisfied with a 
purely critical treatment. For ethics has the power to lead us out of the 
phenomenal into the real, and its problems end by transporting us straight into 
the arcana of metaphysics. Its problems are essentially problems of conscious- 
ness, to begin with: they deal with internal, subjective factors like will, 
conscience, motive, and responsibility. Then come the questions as to the 
personality, and its relation to the world at large, the torturing problem of the 
relation of the finite to the infinite, of the individual to the absolute. And 
finaliy the discovery that unless ethics is based on some form of ontology— 
whether matter or spirit, absolute self-consciousness or absolute unconscious- 
ness, will or idea—the whole of our ethical science is floating in the air, a 
bubble with all the colours of the rainbow but still a bubble, a vast luxuriance 
of branches and Jeaves and flowers which have no trunk to support them or 
root to nourish ” (p. 13). 

In reviewing Mr. Seth’s book on “Scottish Philosophy ” last 
January, we asked the question why there should not be an English 
Hegelian “Left.” The aspiration that was then breathed has not 
been in vain. The eternal idea of English Hegelian Left has 
descended into the world of appearances under the form of a “ Hand- 
book of the History of Philosophy,” 4 by Mr. E. Belfort Bax. Mr. Bax’s 
“Handbook” is intended to introduce the English student, hitherto 
nourished on Empiricism, to the more speculative German conception 
of Philosophy. For this purpose it seems to be in some respects 
well adapted. The author is interested in philosophy itself, in 
metaphysics, more than in the group of subjects known as “the 
philosophical sciences,” which have been more cultivated in England. 
He has included the chief names of philosophy from the beginning 
of speculation to the present time ; and his treatment is pretty impar- 
tial. In speaking of the state of contemporary English philosophy, 
he expresses the opinion that “the Neo-Hegelians, even if they have 
not said the last word on the speculative problem, are by far the most. 
important school existing at present.” ‘There is one point,” how- 
ever, on which he ‘“ would like to hear an explanation from one of the 
authoritative leaders of the more pronouncedly Right wing of the 
school—that is, as to the theological terminology affected.” His own 
opinion about theology is clear enough; and he expresses it quite 
candidly. The following passage explains why we have classed him 
as of the Hegelian Left : 

If the Real he simply a system of logical determinations alone, if its totality 
is exhausted in the Logical; if in its leading momenta, the forma! is their 
determining side, then the philosophicai-theistic and free-will theory of the 
Hegelians of the Right is established : if, on the other hand, consciousness is 
not creative; if the Logical necessarily involves an alogical element, and it is 
this alogical element which determines which is the dvvayis in the production 
of the experienced world, then we have discovered the root-meaning of the 





4 “ A Handbook of the History of Philosophy. For the use of Students,” By 
Ernest Belfort Bax, Editor of ‘‘Kant’s Prolegomena,” &c, Author of “Jean 
Paul Marat ; a Historico-biographical Sketch,” &c. London : George Bell & Sons. 
1886. 
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protest of the Left wing of the Hegelian school against the theistic and ideal- 
istic guise in which the doctrine was presented by the conservative side... . 
The hypostasis of the formal moment which has so long dominated the specula- 
tive world then disappears. The ultimate principle of “Theory of Knowiedge,” 
or philosophy, the science which alone deals with first principles properly so 
called, is no longer “Consciousness,” or thought as such, but the alogical 
subject which determines itself as conscious, which is the materia prima oi con- 
sciousness. A little reflection, we think, will enable the student to see that 
this initial change of attitude shifts (so to speak) our point of view throughout 
every department of thought. The material rather than the formal henceforth 
becomes the determining moment in the synthesis of all and every reality. 
Thus (the author adds ina note) nature is self-determining and not determined 
ab extra by its mere formal moment which constitutes what we term “ natural 
law” (pp. 350-1). 


There is one question that we should like to usk in concluding. 
Why does Mr. Bax adopt the pedantic system of transliterating Greek 
names? Or, if he must be pedantic, why is he not consistently so? 
If it is “ Proklos,” why should it not be “ Plotinos?” Is it because 
transliteration does not seem to be genuine unless there is a “k” 
somewhete ? 

We now pass from the Hegelians to the Evolutionists. Mr. Lloyd 
Morgan explains the purpose of his book, ‘‘ The Springs of Conduct,” > 
as follows :— 

My object in writing this volume has been to provide such of the general 
public as have the appetite and digestion for this kiud of mental food-stuff 
with some account of the teachings of the modern philosophy of evolution in 
the matter of science and conduct. The book makes no pretension to be a 
scientific treatise; but at the same time, I would fain hope that it breathes the 
scientific spirit. It propounds no final system of philosophy, and yet I trust 
that neither philosophy nor system are wholly absent. It lays no claim to 
originality, but still 1 hope it may show some signs of individual assimilation, 
It is throughout tolerably plainspoken, and yet it has been my sincere desire 
to avoid giving offence to any. 


The impression made by the book as a whole is very well described 
by the author’s phrase, “ mental food-stuff.” Some readers may be 
disposed to complain that there is so little sack to that intolerable deal 
of bread; but then it is not every writer who gives us bread ; and if 
Mr. Morgan is not often original (as he does not profess to be), he is, 
at any rate, fully justified in claiming that his book shows “ signs of 
individual assimilation.” 

There is no want of stimulating quality in Vernon Lee’s “ Book 
of Dialogues,” * and there is always a solid basis of thought. The 
interest of the dialogues is not so much in the views inculcated by 
Baldwin, the chief speaker in all of them (although these, too, are 
interesting), as in the literary presentation of types of intellectual 





5 “The Springs of Conduct: An Essay in Evolution.” By C. Lloyd Morgan. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1885. 

6 « Baldwin: being Dialogues on Views and Aspirations.” By Vernon Lee, 
Author of ‘*Studies of the Eighteenth Century in Italy,” ‘‘Euphorion,” ‘ Miss 
Brown,” &c. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1836. 
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character, and in the thoughts about life that are carried to their 
logical conclusions by the different characters. Here is Baldwin’s 
description of himself : “‘ A creature troubled with the desire to create, 
yet able only to criticize ; consumed (which is worse) with the desire 
to affirm, yet condemned to deny ; alife spent in being repelled by the 
exaggerations of one’s friends, and attracted by the seeming modera- 
tion of one’s enemies, in taking exception in the midst of assent: 
secpticism in a nature that desires to believe and rely, intellectual 
isolation for a man who loves to be borne along by the current—an 
unsatisfactory state of affairs, yet to me the only one conceivable.” 
Vernon Lee admits that she often sympathizes with her other 
characters more than with Baldwin, and, although agreeing with him, 
sometimes dislikes him. We are nearly of the same mind. We find 
the Voltairean Rheinhardt and the artistic pessimist Marcel, for ex- 
ample, more alive and interesting than the didactic Baldwin with his 
evolutionist ethics. “I can’t make out our friend Baldwin,” says one 
of the characters in the dialogue “ On Novels; ” “ he is too strangely 
compounded of a scientific thinker, a moralist, and an wsthete ; and 
each of the three component parts is always starting up when you 
expect one of the others.” Of these component parts it seems to us 
that the moralist predominates. Baldwin looks at everything from 
the ethical point of view ; and since the non-ethical points of view are 
sometimes alone appropriate, Baldwin is sometimes wrong. The 
other characters of the dialogues are more interesting, because in their 
different ways they represent “the free play of mind,” while Baldwin 
always speaks under a sense of moral responsibility. But instead of 
taking the part of devil’s advocate against Baldwin (as we should rather 
like) we will quote a passage from the first dialogue : 


“Be that as it may,” continued Vere, “my meaning is simply this. The 
world which surrounds us is not everything; the faculties with which we per- 
ceive it enter for just as large a share into our life; and this action is as much 
a reality as is a stone or a bench outside us. The world exists around us in a 
certain definite way, and with certain definite necessities, which we may find 
out by trying, as we find out that the stick plunged in water is not crooked, as 
it looks to our eye, and that the sun which seems to go round our earth does 
nothing of the sort; in the really existing universe, the objective universe, 
there is death and inevitable decay, and there is, as it seems to you and me 
and Rheinhardt, a cruel and conscienceless will, or no will at all, and, as an 
end to all our efforts, there is annihilation. But besides the outwardly exist- 
ing there is the inwardly existing, our faculties, which act in a given way, re- 
constructing this outward world; and in this universe thus reconstructed by 
our mind and our conscience there is no real death, no evil will or indifferent 
omnipotence; above all, there is no annihilation. It is false, you will 
say; but is it false if, according to the laws of our sight, the stick plunged 
in the water is crooked? Would it not rather be false were we, because 
experience has taught us that the stick is straight, to cease to see it as 
crooked ? ” 

“I see,” put in Rheinhardt, who loved metaphysics as he loved a French 
comedy; “and the fact that all have faculties which make us see sticks which 
are straight as crooked when plunged in the water, is an obvious proof that 
somewhere or other there must exist a world in which all straight sticks really 
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do become crooked when held under water. The theory is not new, but it has 
the charm of eternal freshness.” 


Dr. Koegel’s small volume (138 pp.) on ‘‘ Lotze’s Aisthetics”7 is 
chiefly expository ; but the author’s work has not been without diffi- 
culty, since he has had to give systematic form to views that Lotze 
had nowhere completely systematized himself. The significance of 
Lotze seems to the author to be this, that he was the precursor of 
modern psychological xsthetics, and yet at the same time gave an 
adumbration of the genuinely philosophical treatment of art for which 
its psychological treatment is only the preparation. 

Mr. Shadworth Hodgson’s latest Address as President of the Aristo- 
telian Society ® is both a clear presentation of the leading principles of 
the author’s philosophy in their relations to science and ordinary 
experience, and full of interest and suggestion in detail. To do more 
than give this general indication would take us too far into the matters 
discussed. 

The Rev. M. Harvey, while admitting that ‘‘ the pessimist can 
readily find a certain justification of his views in the many dark and 
discouraging facts of human existence,” still believes ‘there are ample 
grounds for holding human progress tg be a grand reality.” To show 
‘that this is so is the object of these ‘ Lectures,”® the substance of 
which was “ originally delivered as an Atheneum lecture before a 
popular audience.” There are four Appendices, the titles of which 
are “Opinions of Eminent Theologians who accept Evolution” ; 
“Progress and Survival of the Fittest”; “ Aspects of Pessimism ” ; 
and “ The Poet Laureate’s New Poem” (“ Vastness”). 

We have received also a book called “ Problems in Philosophy, 
which, the author says, ‘“‘may seem to be constructed on the idea of 
gathering up the fragments that nothing may be lost” ; a reprint from 
the Bibliotheca Sacra, April, 1885,of an article on Professor Drummond's 
“ Natural Law in the Spiritual World”; Part III. of Miss Hennell’s 
“Comparative Ethics;”’* a Lecture on “Energy,” by Mr. W. F. 
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7 “Totze’s Asthetik.” Von Fritz Koegel, Dr. Phil. Géttingen : Vandenhoeck 
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§ «Philosophy and Experience.’”” An Address delivered before the Aristotelian 
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Bassett, M.R.C.S Eng. (Bathurst, New South Wales)*; and a pamphlet 
by Mr. A. P. Sinnett, directed against a Report on Theosophy, by Mr. 
Richard Hodgson, recently published by the Psychical Research 
Society." 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES, AND TRAVELS. 


NEW book by the author of the “ Creed of Science ”' is sure to 

meet with favourable consideration—all the more, perhaps, because 
in 1t Professor Graham attacks directly what he had only, as it were, 
skirmished with in one of the chapters of his former work, namely, 
the great permanent problem of the age, commonly called the Social 
Problem. This problem, old as Plato and older, is once more pressing 
for solution. 

The consciousness of the masses is becoming awakened to their 
social condition, and a rooted feeling is growing up amongst them 
that wealth, which is mainly the creation of those who toil and spin, 
is unjustly distributed. This social discontent, this newly awakened 
consciousness, is not due solely to poverty, which has always been 
with us, nor yet to agitators, who are themselves but ‘the dis- 
tributors (often with much adulteration) of the thoughts” of other 
minds, It is due in part to the diffusion of education, but in the last 
resort it is the work of the philosophers and thinkers of all ages, and 
especially of the modern prophets from Rousseau to Carlyle, ‘ whose 
mission it was to raise this redoubtable question”; and in the fact that 
the modern school of prophets are leaving metaphysical questions 
and turning their attention to the condition of man on earth, 
Mr. Graham finds the best hope of a true and wise solution of the 
problem. 

The social question shades into the larger question of the general 
distribution of wealth, at the root of which lies the question, What is a 
just wage? Accordingly, after a slight sketch of the history of the 
problem in modern times, so as to saow how the chief issues have 
been raised, Mr. Graham reviews the actual distribution of wealth in 
its economic aspect and discusses in a very lucid manner the influence 
of Trades Unions on the wages of labour. 

In passing under review the various sharers in the annual produce 
of the country, Mr. Graham deals leniently with the fundholder “ as 
a necessary and legitimate consequence of private property,” and 


13 “ Energy ; or Thoughts on Inductive Reasoning in its Bearing on Natural 
Religion.” Bathurst: Glyndwr Whalan. 1886. ; : 

14°«¢ The Occult World Phenomena, and the Society for Psychical Research.’ 
By A. P. Sinnett, Author of “The Occult World,” “ Esoteric Buddhism,” &c. 
With a Protest by Madame Blavatsky. London: George Redway. 1886. 

1 «The Social Problem : in its Economical, Moral, and Political Aspects.’ By 
William Graham, M.A. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co, 1886. 





deprecates the fashion of socialist agitators in “ bracketing together 
landlords and fundholders as alike living on the labour and sweat of 
others.” 

We do not understand Mr, Graham as deliberately justifying the 
application of this description to either class of property holder, but he 
implies a distinction which in our opinion his arguments do not 
sustain. In fact, Mr. Graham has in view only those landowners whose 
ancestors acquired their estates “by force, fraud, or royal gift, &.”; 
but if we are always to inquire how private property was originally 
obtained, the fundholder’s capital would not always appear untainted. 
Surely prescription applies in the one case as much as in the other. 

Mr. Graham next describes the great industrial revolution of the 
last hundred years, the extinction of the small producer, the rise and 
supremacy of the capitalist, “when a conquest more important than 
the Norman was completed, a system more universal than the Feudal 
was introduced”; a revolution at first economical and industrial, but 
in the sequel political and social, which “perhaps for the last time 
has enabled a few to rise on the shoulders of the many and reduced 
the mass of mankind to subjection.” Next, the origin of the indivi- 
dualistic instinct and of the institution of private property is treated, 
_and finally the remedies, general and special, of the social disease are 
considered. At this point Mr. Graham eloquently enlarges upon the 
terrible antinomy between the fact that Iago’s advice, “ put money in 
thy purse,” is ‘the lowest and most vulgarizing life-theory ever put 
before the children of men,” and the equally certain fact that extreme 
poverty is a genuine hell. Out of this contradiction there is only one 
way. We shall have to change our conception of life and concurrently 
therewith the laws of property. We must make a sort of moral 
revaluation of the general objects of men’s pursuits, and, with a view 
to the mitigation of the present gross inequality of wealth, we must 
alter the laws respecting the acquisition and ownership of things. The 
principle of private property must be preserved, but the rights of the 
possessor must be curtailed and his obligations increased. In a word, 
we must take certain steps towards Socialism or Communism. We 
must adopt the policy of “ ransom,” or, to use the fitter word, repara- 
tion, as against the present representatives of classes which have 
committed wrong in the past. We must multiply taxes on inherit- 
ances, increase the land tax, and appropriate unearned increments 
of rent. There are only two courses open to society, real reform or 
revolution, for the third course, /aisser faire, has been found impossible. 
A democratic community no longer moves from status to contract, but 
rather in the reverse direction. Of the more special remedies, those 
favoured by Mr. Grabam are: The spread of education, the further- 
ance of co-operative production by means of capital lent by the State, 
as Lassalle proposed, the extension of profit-sharing as a stepping- 
stone to true co-operation, and the wide diffusion of land by the 
creation (again with State aid) of peasant proprietors and holders of 
allotments, Next, certain heroic remedies are examined and found 
wanting. ‘These are the land nationalization schemes of Mr. George 
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and Professor Wallace, and the more sweeping collectivism of the 
Social Democratic Federation. This latter could only be brought 
about after a revolution, and even if this were successful, Messrs, 
Hyndman, Morris, and Belfort Bax, “the triune deity ” of the revolu- 
tionists, would have a task beyond mortal power in the reorganization 
of the industrial and social order. They would have to unmake and 
remake human nature. Finally, there is the anarchism of Bakunin, 
with the amorphous commune for ideal. The madness of this scheme 
is not so much in the end in view—“ A peaceful idyllic vision seen 
across the stormy sky of destruction ”—as in the supposition that this 
end could be reached by force. It will thus be seen that Professor 
Graham has no one solution for the social problem, and that he 
condemns as iniquitous or impracticable all the heroic remedies that 
have been proposed. He has perhaps more faith in the efficacy for 
good of State aid than is warranted by past experience ; but he is quite 
ready to admit, or rather he most eloquently insists, that the most 
important reform of all has to be wrought in the mind and heart of 
man. Though the grammatical purist may often detect a fault in 
Mr. Graham’s literary style, yet it has a freshness and vigour of its 
own which is in harmony with the strength and originality of the 
thought it clothes. We congratulate Professor Graham on having 
produced a work which is never dull, and which contains food for 
deepest reflection. 

Few writers have done more to enlighten English readers as to the 
internal condition of Russia and the hopes and aims of the revolu- 
tionary party than “ Stepniak.’’ In the new volume which he has just 
published under the title of ‘“‘ The Russian Storm Cloud,”? consisting 
mainly of articles that have already appeared in magazines, he deals 
not only with the internal condition of Russia, but also with her rela- 
tions to Europe. As we might have expected, he attributes her 
aggressiveness to her autocratic form of government. The Russian 
people are naturally—ze., under normal conditions—an extremely 
peaceful people, averse to war, gentle and industrial. But “ Stepniak,” 
somewhat inconsistently, admits that there is another and more potent 
reason—the necessity of obtaining new foreign markets for the growing 
industrial activity of the country ; and it is not apparent in what way 
autocracy is responsible for this need, or how any other form of 
government could satisfy it by less objectionable methods. It may be 
that, as “Stepniak” asserts, ‘‘ Russia is a bureaucratic oligarchy, sla- 
vishly serving a commercial oligarchy,” and that the interests of other 
classes of the community are sacrificed to the merchant class. But 
this has been, or is, equally true of most other European countries in 
the present century, and the abolition of autocracy is not likely to 
change it. ‘“Stepniak” labours to prove that the revolutionists are 
much more moderate and reasonable than they are generally supposed 
to be. They do not even want to destroy monarchy, provided the 





2 “The Russian Storm Cloud; or, Russia in her Relations to Neighbouring 
Countries.”’ By Stepniak. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1886. 
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Tzars consent to accept the position of a constitutional monarch, giving 
the people genuine representative institutions, with adequate powers. of 
self-government. The Nihilist terrorism is the outcome of police 
tyranny, and the denial of every legitimate means of ventilating 
grievances. The conditio sine qua non of the terrorism is the existence 
of ‘illegal men ” as they are called in Russia—men who are outlawed 
because they have fallen under the suspicion of the police, perhaps 
for no better reason than that some of their relatives have already 
been suspected. ‘Stepniak’s” account of these “illegal men” and 
the life they lead is extremely interesting, and throws a flood of light 
on the strange phenomenon of Nihilism. 

He has a great deal to say abo. t the coming revolution, analyzing 
the revolutionary elements, and the influences it has to contend against. 
It will not be a rising of the peasantry, he thinks, but of the towns ; 
and the military element must be won over to the cause before it can 
hope to succeed. At present the strength of the revolution lies in 
the landed gentry, who, ruined by the emancipation of the serfs, are 
crowding into literary and professional careers where there is no room 
for them, and forming an intellectual proletariat—the most fertile 
source of revolutionary ideas. Imbued with the Western conception 
of liberty, idle because there is no work for them, pinched in conse- 
quence for means of living, and harassed beyond endurance by police 
interference, it would indeed be strange if they did not brood over 
means of ameliorating their condition, and be willing to risk all for 
the chance of winning the rights of free men for their fellow-subjects. 
But “Stepniak ” does not lead us to expect any great success for his 
party in the immediate future. The mass is not yet leavened. When 
at last the revolution has done its work, the Russian Empire, he thinks, 
will resolve itself into a number of autonomous States. Even Poland 
will not seek more than “ Home Rule.” These essays must have a rather 
cooling effect on ardent revolutionists, and may serve also to allay 
many wild apprehensions amongst those who dreud disorder. 

Readers of Mr. Henry George’s “Progress and Poverty ”* are 
aware that the writer is not wanting in self-confidence. His new book 
on “ Protection for Free Trade” shows no falling off in this respect. 
He undertakes to ‘harmonize the truths which free-traders perceive 
with the facts that to protectionists make their own theory plausible ie 
and he believes that he has “opened ground upon which those sepa- 
rated by seemingly irreconcilable differences of opinion may unite for 
that full application of the free-trade principle which would secure both 
the largest production, and the fairest distribution of wealth.” After 
this promising exordium, it is rather disappointing to find that the 
resolution of this discord is the old “simple yet sovereign remedy ” 
of his former work, the confiscation of the whole income arising from 
land by a tax on land values. Though the abolition of protection 
would greatly increase the production of wealth, it would be no per- 





* “Protection, or Free Trade.” By Henry George. London: Kegan Paul, 
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manent benefit to the working classes. ‘‘So long,” he says, “as the 
land on which all must live is made the property of some, increase of 
productive power can only increase the tribute which those who own 
the land can demand for its use.” Until Mr. George establishes the 
justice of his remedy it is hardly worth while to consider afresh its 
alleged efficacy. 

We are not amongst those who think that patriotism is dead, or con- 
temporary politics particularly degenerate. ‘Weak, piping times of 
peace” are not favourable to the display of heroic patriotism; but we 
see no reason for supposing that the sentiment is less strong and healthy, 
less capable of bearing noble fruit, than it has ever been. The prac- 
tical working of cur system of government leaves much to be desired 
when judged by any ideal standard of political philosophy, and much 
at which every practical reformer of earnest purpose must chafe. But 
we take leave to doubt whether, considering the necessary limitations 
imposed by the fundamental conditions of representative government, 
there is any reason to complain of the general result as we see it in 
English politics of the present day, or any ground for maintaining that 
we are not steadily advancing towards a purer and more intelligent 
administration of national affairs, in spite of frequent blunders, in 
spite of petty rivalries and discreditable jealousies. Mr. Sydney Wil- 
liams,* we presume, does not agree with us, though we cannot make 
this out very clearly. He is discontented with party government, yet he 
“does not urge its abolition.” He is “concerned only to show that 
the institution is very far from perfect, and capable of great improve- 
ment.” But who believes in its perfection, or in the perfection of any 
form of government the world has ever seen or expects to see? As 
for “improving” it, what rational suggestion has Mr. Williams? 
Absolutely none beyond a pious wish “to see a little more courage 
and independence "a wish shared by all who desire human beings 
to be nobler and better than they are. There is indeed another sug- 
gestion—namely, that one more party should be formed—a neutral 
party, to hold the balance between existing parties. Would this add 
to the stability of government? Would it add to the “courage and 
independence ” of the party in power to know that they must shape 
their policy, not according to their own views, but to suit the views of 
a minority who hold the scales between themselves and their rivals. 
In relation to these complaints and suggestions, the events of the last 
few months are significant. We admit the justice of many of Mr. 
Williams’s complaints, but they are complaints against the frailties of 
human nature, not against the existing machinery of government. 
For this reason we think there is little practical benefit to be derived 
from the study of ‘Party and Patriotism.” Its political morality is 
anexceptionable, so far as our hurried perusal has allowed us to 
take note of it; but it carries us only a very little way towards a 
deeper understanding of the problems of political morality, His 
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maxims are obvious and trite. No one is likely to deny them, or to 
see any deeper significance in them by Mr. Williams’s aid. His book, 
is, in fact, a political sermon filled with platitudes, not unwholesome if 
we regard them as rough approximations, but conveying certainly no 
new gospel to weary seekers after truth, or eager watchers for a more 
excellent way of guiding the evolution of political institutions. It is 
clear that he has founded a good deal of his opinions on the writings of 
Carlyle, whom he freely quotes. But even this strong meat fails to 
give nerve and muscle to the feeble, faltering touch of Mr, Sydney 
Williams. We ought to have said that there is no party bias discover- 
able in the work. So far the author is rigidly consistent. 
“Triumphant Democracy ”*® is a wholesale and undiscriminating 
glorification of the United States of America, and all that therein is. 
Most people, in England at least, have a very fair idea of the relative 
size, wealth, population, &c., of America as compared with other 
countries, and will learn very little from Mr. Carnegie’s superlatives. 
Mr. Carnegie gushes with “love” and “gratitude” towards the 
country of his adoption, which, he says, has removed from him “ the 
stigma of inferiority which his native land saw proper to impress upon 
him at birth.” Most people will be puzzled to know what “ stigma” 
his native land (some part of the United Kingdom) could have im- 
pressed upon him at birth. Vaccination may occur to some. That, 
however, appears not to be the meaning of the mysterious sentence 
we have quoted. Weare inclined to think that the clue must be sought 
in the Dedication, where he describes himself as “ denied equality by 
my native land.” This does not, indeed, help us much; but as we 
read on, he informs us that America has made him “the peer of any 
human being who draws the breath of life, be he pope, kaiser, priest, 
or king ;” from which we conclude that his grievance against his native 
land is that she failed to accomplish this remarkable feat. The object of 
the book appearsto be chiefly to teach the English people how immensely 
inferior in every respect England is to America, and to impress upon 
them that this inferiority is due to their monarchical form of govern- 
ment. For the accomplishment of the first part of this double task, 
Mr. Carnegie relies on statistics, which apparently he considers a suffi- 
cient test of national superiority ; for the second he trusts to his own 
rhetoric. “I have tried,” says he, “to coat the wholesome medicine 
of facts in the sweetest and purest sugar of fancy at my command. 
Pray you, open your mouths and swallow it in small doses, and like the 
sugar even if you detest the pill.” We can assure Mr. Carnegie that 
having taken several doses both Jarge and small, we find the “ sugar of 
fancy” quite delicious, and the “ pills” not at all detestable. We sa 
without fear of contradiction that no well regulated British household 
ought to be without a supply of them. 
We should have thought it impossible to make a book on “ Railroad 





5 “Triumphant Democracy ; or Fifty Years’ March of the Republic.” By Andrew 
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Transportation” * interesting to any but experts. Mr. Arthur T, 
Hadley has nevertheless achieved the feat. The secret of his success 
lies, no doubt, in the fact that his work bears in every line the impress 
of a strong, clear-seeing mind, practically acquainted with railway 
management and railway politics in their smallest details as well as 
their broadest principles, and well read in the history and literature 
of the subject in all parts of the world. We may remark in passing, 
that Germany has a very considerable railway literature. 

Mr. Hadley deals mainly with the United States branch of the 
subject, but incidentally he includes Europe and India. He contrasts 
European, and more particularly English, systems with those of his 
own country, bringing out very clearly the differences of circumstance 
and the consequent differences in result in the various countries, His 
chapters on “ The English Railroad System,” and “ English Railroad 
Legislation” ought to be read by every one who has anything to do 
with either. The railway legislation of France and Germany is also 
briefly but ably sketched. Strange to say, Italy has had the most 
varied experience of different systems, and has most exhaustively 
investigated their merits. Consequently from the political and social 
point of view, Italian railway policy is the most instructive of all. 
Mr. Hadley discusses with impartiality most, if not all, the questions 
on which the public appear to be unfairly dealt with by the companies. 
He is justly severe on abuses, while showing that many practices, such 
as combination and discriminating rates, are not in themselves unjust 
or injurious, though often unjustly and injuriously applied. Nothing 
can be more convincing than his demonstration of the fairness and 
even economic necessity of such arrangements under certain not 
uncommon circumstances. It is a pleasure to read this book, because, 
amongst its other merits, it contains nothing but solid, relevant, well- 
digested knowledge, useful not only to directors aud legislators, but to 
political economists hardly less, 

The Italian translation of Mr. Henry Latchford’s “‘ Wit and Wisdom 
of the English Parliament,” ‘ which we do not remember to have seen 
in the original, is a collection of the most striking scenes that have 
been enacted in the House of Commons, together with some of the 
greatest speeches delivered within its walls. But to the English 
reader by far the most valuable part of the book is the preface by the 
translator. In it he gives his opinion of contemporary events, and 
since it is always well to see ourselves as others see us, the mirror 
Signor Meale holds up may be found instructive. For instance, when 
dealing with “ obstruction,” he says, “in any other country a remedy 
for this evil would soon have been found, but England, who does not 
readily accept changes on account of her respect for tradition, required 





6 «Railroad Transportation: Its History and Laws.” By Arthur T. Hadley, 
Commissioner of Labour Statistics of the State of Connecticut, Instructor in 
Political Science in Yale College. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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some time before deciding to modify her ancient rules.” The chapter 

devoted to Ireland is good throughout, and might be read with advan- 

tage by many Englishmen. In it Signor Meale deplores the fact that 

Mr. Parnell should have become the arbitrator of English politics, 

setting up and overthrowing Ministers according to his will and 
leasure. 

The Bar Committee has at last done a work of some public utility. 
By its orders a sub-committee of eminent conveyancers has recently 
drawn up and published a report on the subject of Iand Transfer,’ 
“in view of the fact that both of the chief political parties have 
announced their intention to promote measures for facilitating the 
transfer of land.” The report consists of three parts. The first gives 
a historical sketch of recent legislative reforms affecting the common 
practice of conveyancing. The committee seem well satisfied with 
the results of these reforms, and suggest that further legislation on the 
same lines may be desirable. The second part is a very thorough 
examination of the systems of registration now existing in Great 
Britain. Every one of these, with perhaps the exception of that at 
York, has, for one reason or another, turned out a complete failure. 
Part III. states and examines the principal characteristics of the 
remedial schemes at present most in favour, and lays down the condi- 
tions essential, in its author’s opinion, to any beneficial system. The 
report is remarkably fair and unbiassed. We do not know any other 
publication that shows so exactly what has been done in recent years, 
how matters stand at present, and what considerations it is essential to 
keep in view in any attempt to remedy existing defects. 

“The Right of Landed Property in Egypt”’ might more correctly 
beentitled “The Obligations of Ownersand Occupiers of Land.” It deals 
chiefly with the different kinds of tenure by which different lands are 
held, and the corresponding taxes to which they are liable. The sub- 
ject is highly complicated, and not easy to master without considerable 
study; but this little work is a serious attempt to give an intelligible 
account of the land systems of Egypt, concerning which little is knowa 
and still less has been written. 

We have received the second volume of Mr. Macleod’s “Theory 
and Practice of Banking,” ’® Fourth edition. The work is so well 
known we need hardly do more than chronicle the appearance of the 
new edition. 

Why the author of the ‘Wealth of Households”” should have 
chosen that title for a treatise on the general principles of political 
economy, we cannot tell. We expected to find practical hints for 
housekeepers. Instead of that, we have a treatise which aims at ex- 





8 “Tand Transfer.” Published by order of the Bar Committee. London : 
Butterworth. 1886. 
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plaining the fundamental ideas and technical terms of economic science, 
It is extremely loose and inaccurate. At the very outset the writer 
confuses his readers, who are supposed to be beginners, by making 
“wealth ” synonymous with “ well-being ”—a fatal confusion. Again, 
he confounds wages with salary, rent with hire, and gravely enumerates 
‘alms and theft” among “sources of income.” As for his explana- 
tion of “ profit,” we defy any one to understand it; and when we look 
for the formal definition, deliberately so labelled in the marginal analy- 
sis of the chapter, all we find is that risk is the mother of profit, and 
skill in estimating risk is its father! On the whole, the perusal of 
this book is about the readiest way we know of hopelessly confusing «& 
pupil’s ideas on economic subjects. 

Had Ruskin and Carlyle never thundered against the degeneracy of 
modern times, ‘‘ Echetlus” "—if indeed in such a case it could ever 
have seen the light at all—might perhaps have scandalizeda few of those 
good people who hold that all is for the best in the best of all possible 
worlds, or have given voice to the vague repinings of the few who feel 
that nineteenth-century civilization is not entirely perfect. As it is, 
there is little in “ Echetlus” that has not been better said already by 
Mr. Ruskin and many others. We grant that there is much that is 
true, and much that is eloquently expressed in “‘ Echetlus.” But there 
is always so much contemptuous ignoring of plain fact, and such 
laboured obscurity of style, such straining after unconventionality of 
expression, that the book as a whole we must condemn as pernicious 
in matter «nd ridiculous in manner, The author, like his great master, 
rails incessantly against the whole constitution of society ; against 
machinery, manufactures, life in town (especially in suburbs), against 
most known methods of gaining a living, and most ways of living; 
against our professions, our science, our art, our literature, our work, 
and our play—everything, in fact, that savours of the simple country 
life of some imaginary period when all men were stalwart, manly, open- 
air workers, and all women were as simple, beautiful, and modest as 
the wild rose. Nor has he attempted to come to particulars. He deals 
only in the vaguest of general abuse. To attempt to grapple with 
his paradoxes would be an endless task. 

Mr. Froude’s “‘Oceana”” may serve as a bridge to lead us from 
Politics and Sociology to Voyages and Travels, 

The vision of Sir James Harrington is, after two centuries anda half, 
but halfaccomplished. That what is realizable of the remaining half may 
yet be realized has been the dream of Mr. Froude. As a student of 
England’s history he imagined to himself the Oceana that might yet be, 
and wisely determined to see and study for himself the Oceana that now 
is—to visit the colonies, “‘ talk to their leading men, see their countries 
and what they were doing there, learn their feelings, and correct his 
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impressions of what could or could not be done”® ‘fdt! federation. 
Twelve years ago Mr. Froude started on his tour, but got no further 
than the Cape. Ten years later he successfully carried out his long- 
cherished intention; and the vclume before us is one result of his 
pilgrimage. Naturally there is little in his facts that can be new to 
English readers. But he brings tu bear upon these facts a mind 
steeped in the philosophy of history, long accustomed to watch the 
working of existing political institutions and to study the laws of their 
evolution. His philosophy may be wrong, and his studies may some- 
times lead him astray. But right or wrong, they raise ‘‘ Oceana” to a 
platform high above the ordinary books of travel. Besides these 
rarer and more solid qualities, “Oceana” is a very judicious mixture 
of episode and picturesque description; it has plenty of movement 
and life; it gives a graphic account of all the author saw and heard 
(and of course his reputation secured him unusual opportunities for 
free and equal conversation with the best men of all classes every- 
where); and it has all the charms of Mr. Froude’s style. It goes 
without saying, therefore, that ‘‘ Oceana” is pleasant and instructive. 
But it was not to please that “ Oceana” was written. Mr. Froude’s 
views on federation are well known, and they are shared by the 
leading colonial statesmen. The colonies are, as he tells us, in no 
mood for a union which would bring them again under the influence 
of Downing Street. But “ British they are, and British they wish to 
remain; and impossible as it is to weld together two pieces of steel 
while below the welding temperature, let the desire for a union of 
equality rise in England and rise in the colonies to sufficient heat, the 
impossibility will become a possibility, and of political possibilities 
the easiest.” 

Like the Marquis of Lorne and all others who understand the 
temper of the colonies, he warns us to let all advances come from 
them, and to avoid pressing upon them anything for which they do 
not heartily wish. For the present there is only one important change 
which they desire. That is, to have a united navy, under one 
admiralty and one flag, each colony supporting out of its own resources 
the squadron allotted to it and bearing its name. Amongst minor 
changes, requiring no legislation, no formal pact, and yet potent for 
good, we can adopt a more considerate and heartier tone in official 
transactions; we can be more careful to give them the best men we 
have for governors ; we can send them immigrants of the right sort ; 
we can give them honours and rewards for public services such as 
our own public men value; we can admit them to the services, to the 
Privy Council, the Bar. For drawing closer, the political connec- 
tion we must wait until the occasion presents itself, and until they 
themselves demand it ; above all, we must not let them suppose that 
the coldness of the Colonial Office correctly represents the temper of 
the English people. 

No better moment than the present could have been chosen for 
the publication of “Oceana.” With such an object-lesson before 
us as the Colonial Exhibition at South Kensington, the dullest of 
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us home-keeping folk can hardly fail to comprehend the dazzling 
magnificence of the future already assured to our colonies; and 
we look with ever-growing interest to such werks as ‘ Oceana” 
for light and leading in the solution of the grand problen— 
How to keep together in one harmonious family the great brother- 
hood of English communities. The problem is one which requires 
instant attention. The opportunity for its solution may come sooner 
than we think. The change of front towards Ireland, which 
Mr. Gladstone has inaugurated, must lead, sooner or later, to far- 
reaching changes in our representative institutions, the end of which 
we do not pretend to forecast. But it requires little sagacity to see 
that we are travelling with startling rapidity in the direction of 
federal institutions at home ; and, if the present mood prevails, oppor- 
tunities will present themselves for advancing in the same direction 
in our relations to the colonies. 

But it is time to give some indication of the colonies and colonists 
visited by Mr. Froude. After a pleasant passage he lands his readers 
first at the Cape, where he finds much to lament: woful mistakes, 
and even sins in the past which we have not yet expiated, nor even 
learned to avoid in the future. The Cape problem is running the 
Irish problem very close, and bids fair to be soon equally tangled. 

“From the Cape to Australia—from political discord, the conflict of 
races, the glittering uniforms, and the tramp of battalions—from 
intrigue and faction, and the perpetual interference of the Imperial 
Government, to a country where politics are but differences of opinion, 
where the hand of the Imperial Government is never felt . . . . the 
change is great indeed,” Mr. Froude’s admiration for the Australians 
and their magnificent territory is warm and deep. It is all the more 
sincere because it is evidently extorted from him in spite of the deep 
distrust of democracy which he shares with his favourite Aristotle. 
The contemplation of the “greatness” of this wonderful country 
prompts the saddest as well as the most beautiful passage in the whole 
book :— 


Democracies are the blossoming of the aloe, the sudden squandering of the 
vital force which has accumulated in the long years when it was contented to 
be healthy and did not aspire after a vain display. The aloe is glorious for a 
single season. It progresses as it never progressed before. It admires its 
own excellence, looks back with pity on its earlier and humbler condition, 
which it attributes only to the unjust restraints in which it was held. It 
conceives that it has discovered the true secret of being beautiful for ever, and 
in the midst of the discovery it dies. 


The material prosperity of Australia is indeed marvellous, But for 
New Zealand—‘ the future home, as I believe it to be, of the greatest 
nation in the Pacific’—he prophesies still higher things. We wish 
we had space to give in full his general description of that wonderful 
land—its resources, the grandeur and variety of its natural features, 
its power of touching the imagination. We must content ourselves 
with his prophecy: “ If it lies written in the book of destiny that the 
English nation has still within it great men who will take a place 
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among the demigods, I can well believe that it will be in the unex- 
hausted soil and spiritual capabilities of New Zealand that the great 
English poets, artists, philosophers, statesmen, soldiers of the future 
will be born and nurtured.” 

Pleasant would it be to linger with Mr. Froude in the giant Kauri 
forests and the fern-clad glades, to sail on the Blue Lake, and bathe 
in the hot lakes, to visit the rude Maori settlements, and the cultured 
home of Sir George Grey in his island solitude. But we have spent 
too much time with him already, and must hurry away elsewhere. 

We cannot give our readers a better insight into the merits and sig- 
nificance of this unique work—unique whether we consider its real or 
its nominal authorship—than by quoting from the candid preface of 
the chief compiler and editor, Mr. Dalton, the Princes’ “‘ Governor.” 
“ Both Princes kept very regular diaries all the time they were away 
from home ; these, written up every evening before turning in, both 
at sea and ashore . . . form naturally the groundwork of the whole. 
. .» I have also drawn largely upon the contents of letters... . 
With the private journals and letters that record the passing sensation 
of the day or hour, I have embodied a good deal from certain note- 
books in which the Princes entered at their leisure the substance of 
much which they read concerning the countries visited, or learnt in 
‘conversation, . . . Where such entries refer to figures and statistics, 
I have endeavoured to correct them up to date. . . . My own addi- 
tions are marked off in square brackets,” The absence of brackets is, 
however, rather a fallacious test of royal authorship, for the preof- 
sheets, after being compiled by Mr. Dalton, were read, corrected, and 
supplemented by various gentlemen possessed of special knowledge of 
the countries referred to, thus rendering the account trustworthy as to 
facts; but these gentlemen are not responsible for conclusions or 
opinions, The brackets, in fact, serve only to mark those portions (and 
they are considerable) in which the Princes have not even a nominal 
share. The charts, maps, and sketches have been made or corrected 
by experts. It will thus be seen that the young Princes are little 
more than Mr. Dalton’s amanuenses—channels through which the 
opinions and knowledge of others are conveyed under Mr. Dalton’s 
supervision into a reservoir where they are carefully filtered by Mr. 
Dalton and a staff of experts before being sent out for public use. 
By this process the work loses, of course, all individuality, though it 
gains indefinitely in utility. In fact, when we remember the unique 
advantages enjoyed by the Princes and their instructors for seeing and 
hearing the best wherever they went, and that they went to the West 
Indies, South America, the Cape, Australia, Japan, China, the Straits 
Settlements, Ceylon, Egypt, Palestine, and the Mediterranean, the 
materials at hand must have been of considerable value, and the care 
bestowed on them ought to have resulted in a first-rate handbook for 
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globe-trotters. It ought to be, and probably is, the best of all such 
existing handbooks. For people who like to do their globe-trotting 
in an armchair by their own fireside, no guide could be more pleasant, 
trustworthy, and respectable. More thoughtful books, going over a 
good deal of the same ground (e.g., “ Oceana”), have been, and we 
hope will be, written again and again. But “The Cruise of the 
Bacchante” will be read by thousands who would never look at any 
such work but for the exalted station and interesting youthfulness of 
its authors, and having read it, these good people can hardly fail to add 
a little of their meagre knowledge and imperfect understanding of 
lands beyond the seas, especially our own great colonies. That is 
something gained, and for that we thank the promoters of this work, 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. Of course, whatever positive 
merit the book has Mr. Dalton is entitled to the credit of it. Industry, 
accuracy, and good judgment are perhaps the only virtues he would 
claim on the strength of this compilation. As to the manner in which 
the work is turned out, we recognize hardly anything boyish in the 
style, and not much in the matter. Here and there we are gratified 
by coming on a remark or a description with a little of the boyish tone 
still left in it— grinning through,” as housepainters say of a dark 
paint under a light one. We wish there was a little more of it. On 
the other hand, the book is seldom trivial (as records of travel too 
often are), and it is brimful of condensed information. Everything, 
of course, was ‘‘ explained” to the boys, and a good deal of the expla- 
nations are reproduced in the book. If the boy authors only marked, 
learned, and inwardly digested the contents of their own book, they 
would know a good many things that very few boys of their ages know. 

Mr. Romilly’s “ Notes” on the Islands and Islanders of the Western 
Pacific’ are so well worth reading, that we regret they were not 
given to the public sooner. His visit to New Guinea was made as 
long ago as 1881, since which time much has occurred there, and his 
information has lost some of its freshness. Still, the book as a whole 
is fresh enough, both in style and in matter, to make it welcome to 
every reader who feels any curiosity to know what manner of men 
inhabit these islands, how they live, what their surroundings are. 
In the Western Pacific, if anywhere now, the true unsophisticated 
savage is to be found; and we must confess that after giving him 
credit for all the good qualities Mr. Romilly testifies to, he is as un- 
lovely an object as we can think of. His cannibalism is, from this 
point of view, a trifle, comparatively. It shocks our sentiments in a 
very peculiar way, no doubt; but it does not obtrude itself; it is 
generally practised in secret and denied in public. It is in their per- 
sons and their manners that the unspeakable repulsiveness of the island 
savage displays itsélf. We need not give instances. Mr. Romilly is 





15 «The Western Pacific and New Guinea: Notes on the Natives, Christian and 
Cannibal, with some Account of the Old Labour Trade.” By Hugh Hastings 
Romilly, Deputy Commissioner for the Western Pacific, and Acting Special Com- 
missioner for New Guinea. London: John Murray. 1886. 
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very discreet, but his pages supply instances in plenty ; and readers 
who know something of “native” habits may read between the lines 
much which the author omits. 

Mr. Romilly had the good fortune (why should we be ashamed to 
call it so in’these days of special war correspondents?) to see from 
beginning to end the invasion of one native tribe by another. The 
alarm, the landing of the invader, the rush to arms of the invaded, the 
setting in battle array of both, the Homeric boastings and challenges 
to single combat, the shock of battle when at last they have worked 
themselves up to the full height of their demoniac war passion, the 
short bloody struggle, the rout of the invader, and the cannibal feast 
which closes the incident, are all well and faithfully described, probably 
for the first time by one who witnessed the whole drama. It is an 
impressive and suggestive narrative, the scene of which is laid in New 
Ireland. A very remarkable institution called the ‘ Duk-Duk ” 
flourishes in New Britain, and Mr. Romilly was allowed to witness it 
in operation several times. His account of it is very curious and in- 
teresting. These two islands, now known as Neu Mecklenburg and 
Neu Pomern, are amongst the largest of the recent German acquisi- 
tions; but if their climate is as bad as Mr. Romilly believes, they can 
be of little value of themselves, and the difficulty of dealing with the 
natives is greatly aggravated by the absence of regular chiefs through 
whom the natives could be governed. He mentions, but does not 
attempt to account for, the extraordinary frequency of irregularities 
in the hands and feet of the New Britons. Two thumbs on one hand 
are commonly to be seen. “I noticed sometimes six toes on a foot, 
and sometimes only four; and the tves are not unfrequently joined 
together by a tough membrane.” As for moral qualities and fine 
sentiment, something may be gathered from the fact that there is no 
word for expressing thanks in any language of New Guinea, nor indeed 
do the natives ever feel the want. ‘There are native trading fleets it 
seems in New Guinea, and it usually happens that when the real trading 
business is finished, the traders make a raid on “ the pigs and girls,” 
and carry them off if they can. “If the girls are sensible, they run 
into the bush on the eve of the strangers’ departure, but there are 
many who like the fun of being fought for, and stay on purpose to ve 
kidnapped. It gives some of them immense satisfaction to accept 
their lovers’ payment for their marriage, and then to fly with the 
strangers,” 

Mr. Romilly has a good deal to tell about the horrors of the labour 
trade, and the force and fraud that was practised by “ recruiters.” 
Happily, he also assures us, that the worst features of the trade are 
now things of the past. The traders of recent years are a far better 
set of men, and well looked after by the imperial authorities. But 
naturally, the cruelty and deception of which the natives of a former 
generation were the victims have left their marks on the present gene- 
ration, and the horrible initiation they underwent into the vices of 
civilization has left marks of degradation which will not be effaced by 
the best efforts of the missionaries for many a long day. 
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“Warm Corners in Egypt,” ® is one of the best written of the many 
accounts that minor actors in the modern Egyptian drama have given 
of their personal experiences. The author does not tell us his name, 
or what his business in Egypt was. We infer that he was, at times at 
least, in the service of the Khedive, of whom he speaks with the 
highest respect and admiration. He was present, in what capacities 
we know not, at the destruction of Alexandria, and at the massacre of 
Baker’s army near Trinkitat. He was also employed in sanitary work 
on the Nile, and in some of the worst cholera districts, and he made 
an adventurous expedition, with only one companion, into the Fayim, 
an interesting and very little known district, of which he has written 
a charming account. It will be seen, therefore, that he was in some 
uncommonly hot corners. He has evidently lived some time in Egypt, 
and knows the language, character, and customs of its people, as well 
as of its rulers, His sketches and incidental references to them are, 
therefore, something more valuable than “ first impressions” of passing 
visitors, 

The author has a happy narrative style, a strong sense of 
humour, and a warm, manly tone. With these qualifications as a 
writer, and such experiences as he had to employ them on, his chap- 
ters cannot fail to be entertaining. As he relates nothing but what 
came under his own direct observation they are instructive also. 

The author of “ Life and Society in Eastern Europe”” is by pro- 
fession “a roving linguist,” or in less ambiguous terms, a teacher of 
the English language, “ traversing a vast empire in search of bread in 
return for linguistic instruction,” and we regret to say, meeting with 
“little encouragement and much less success.” But if he failed in 
this, he enjoyed and has made good use of rare opportunities of 
studying the characteristics of the heterogeneous inhabitants of Tran- 
sylvania. His search for employment brought him into direct contact 
with ali ranks and races, and amongst the Magyars at least the native 
hospitality of all classes enabled him to see into their inner life in a 
manner that to us Western people may seem incredible. Nothing, for 
instance, could b= more foreign to our English social life than that of 
the Magyar “magnate” under whose patriarchal roof the poor 
“linguist,” for all his threadbare coat and borrowed boots, was wel- 
comed as if he were a “ distinguished traveller,” instead of a stranger 
seeking wages. The English, it seems, are as much liked by the 
Magyars as the ‘‘ Prussians ” are hated, and Mr. Tucker reports num- 
berless instances of respect and kindness shown to him on the strength 
solely of his nationality, The greater part of the book consists of 
dialogues between the author and his various interlocutors—priests, 
peasants, tradesmen, servants, professors, nobles, &c. These are very 
skilfully worked up, always characteristic, and often most humorous, 
as are the incidents of his adventures. We may safely congratulate 





6 “Warm Corners in Egypt.” By “One who was in them.” London: 
Remington & Co. 1886. 

7 * Tafe and Society in Eastern Europe.’’ By William James Tucker. London: 
Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, & Rivington. 1886. 
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Mr. Tucker on having produced a most lively and entertaining book, 
and thank him for his graphic sketches of some of the most interesting 
and least known of the races of Eastern Europe. 

“Emigrant Life in Kansas,” ® is an unpretending record of a boy’s 
experiences in the far West. In 1870, the author, then ten years old, 
started from England with his father, (an upholsterer), his brother, 
and three other young men for Junction City, Kansas, to try their luck 
at farming and cattle raising. As only one of the party had the 
smallest acquaintance with country life, it may be imagined that they 
were not very successful, and of course they suffered unexpected 
hardships. Still they managed to get along somehow, and no doubt 
the author, being young, would have made his way had he not run 
away from his father and eventually returned to England. The book 
contains some sensible advice to intending emigrants, and will probably 
serve to correct exaggerated notions as to the facility with which 
success may be achieved by emigrants of the wrong sort. 

Mr. Katscher’s “ Studies and Pictures from John Bull’s Home 
merit great praise. His wonderfully minute and accurate sketches 
may serve to enlighten not only foreign but also English readers, 
who need not be ashamed to learn something from these spirited 
and truthful pages. 

We do wrong to call these essays anil they are rather finished 
pictures of social life in England. 

Mr, Katscher’s earlier books on London show his wonderful pains- 
taking faculty, and his gift of observation. 

In the work before us we have a most exact and thorough descrip- 
tion of the Salvation Army, and the work it is doing. Other portions 
of the book are taken up with the German population in London, 
modern journalism, engineering triumphs of England, and some 
slighter sketches on a great variety of social topics, all alike handled 
with delicacy and quickness of touch. The book deserves a wide circu- 
lation ; the author’s style is attractive, and the matter interesting. 

Under the title “Cosmopolitan Essays,” ” Sir Richard Temple has 
collected a number of his magazine articles, speeches, and papers read 
before societies. If we are to speak our mind without fear or favour 
we must say that we have found no sufficient reason in the contents 
of this volume for its high-sounding title, or indeed for its publication 
at all, So various ard so unconnected are the subjects touched on that 
we can sympathize with Sir Richard’s difficulty in finding any des- 
criptive name that would comprehend them all; but we venture to 

suggest that a descriptive title is weed a necessity, and that, at all 


19 





'8 “Emigrant Life in Kansas.” By Sines G. Ebbutt. London: Swan Son- 
nenschein & Co. 1886. 

19 “ Nebelland and Themsestrand. Studien und Schilderungen aus der Heimat 
John Bull’s.” Von Leopold Katscher. Verfasser von “ Bilder aus dem englischen 
Leben,” “Aus England,” u.s.w. Stuttgart: G. J. Gdschennhe. London: 
Triibner & Co. 

*0 “* Cosmopolitan Essays.” By Sir Richard Temple. London: Chapman & Hall, 
Limited. 1886. 
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events, it ought to be intelligible. Whatever the author intended to 
imply, there is not a single essay to which the title is applicable, nor 
in the whole of them, considered as one, is it possible to find any really 
cosmopolitan character. The author does indeed attempt to discover 
running through these scattered and independent units “ one nexus, 
one guiding idea, one moral—namely, that of British duty and res- 
ponsibility in affairs which concern almost every part of the world.” 
The nexus may be there, but it is difficult to perceive with the unas- 
sisted eye. Moreover, such a nerus is distinctly British, and quite 
excludes the cosmopolitan idea. Sir Richard Temple has the reputa- 
tion of an energetic and showy Indian administrator, but he is not, we 
judge, a man of extensive information, of deep philosophy, prescient 
statesmanship, or of literary genius. His essays are of very mediocre 
merit whatever point we view them from, rarely rising above the level 
of a leading article in a London “daily.” And this is the more to be 
regretted, because, with his Indian experiences, Sir LKichard ought to 
be able to give us something that we should really value. 

It has often been remarked that Anglo-Indians seldom write any- 
thing worth reading about the country and the people amongst. 
whom their life is spent ; and the explanation usually suggested is that 
they are too much absorbed in the daily work of actual administration. 
But when a distinguished Anglo-Indian retires in the fulness of his 
vigour, enters Parliament, and takes to scribbling, is it too much to 
expect of him that he will confine himself to the special subjects on 
which he possesses special knowledge, and leave “ economic statistics 
of the British empire” and such-like common studies to the wrangling 
of real experts and the vapouring of platform speakers ? 

Mr. J. G. Scott, whose “ France and Tonkin” we noticed last year, 
has lost no time in giving us a general description of the newest 
addition to the British Empire.” He is as well qualified to do so as, 
perhaps, any other man, having both the ready pen and quick obser- 
vation of the newspaper correspondent, and the experience of many 
years of residence and travel in Further India. He gives us a great 
deal of the kind of information most sought for respecting our acquisi- 
tion- —something of the history, customs, character of the people, and 
something of the country, its resources, and prospects. From his 
knowledge of these factors he draws the conclusion that Burma is the 
most valuable addition to our empire made these many years, just as 
British Burma is the richest and most valuable of our Indian provinces. 
But at the same time he warns speculative traders that the increase 
in the market for British wares is not likely to be considerable for 
some years. Of the Burmese people he speaks highly, notwithstand- 
ing their “inconceivable” laziness and their ridiculous self-conceit. 
They are brave, religious, sober, charitable, genial, humorous (the 
Irishmen of the East), considerate of the feelings of others; their 
women enjoy more perfect equality of rights and practical social 


2! “Burma: as it was, as it is, and as it will be.” By J. George Scott 
(“Shway Yoe’’), London: George Redway. 1886. 
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superiority than in any Western country. But their aversion to work 
leads Mr. Scott to prophesy that they will be driven out of the towns 
by the Chinese. Buddhism is a living reality with the Burmese, and 
enters into every detail of every-day life. Well ruled, they may 
become a pillar of support to our Indian Empire. 

Signor Pelleschi® is not a literary genius, though he may be all he 
claims to be, “an attentive observer and a faithful narrator” of what 
he saw, or believed he saw. His book is very dull, and its dulness is 
aggravated by maudlin reflections on things in general. Skipping 
these, the reader in search of facts concerning a territory and a people 
little known will find a fair sprinkling of information, especially about 
the Indians and their customs. 

We are glad to see a new edition of Mr. Sala’s bright, sunny 
“ Essays written in Hot Countries.” * His chatty, confidential manner 
and good-humoured way of looking at things, enable him to use his 
quick observation most effectively, and make him deservedly one of 
the most popular of light descriptive writers. 

All information concerning our new territory, Burma,” is welcome. 
In the interval between the deposition of King Thebaw and the 
definitive annexation of his dominions by the Indian Government, 
while the question of annexation was still under consideration, Mr. 

‘Grattan Geary visited the country for the purpose of “ examining 
carefully some of the conditions of the problem, and seeing for him- 
self what were the political, social, and military aspects of the question 
awaiting solution.” This was indeed the only way that any European 
could at that time form an independent opinion on the question, for 
‘(no one even pretended to know what were the wishes or capabilities 
of the Burmese of the upper country.” Mr. Geary has now published 
an account of his journey and the results of his examination of the 
Burmese problem, together with a good desl of the information he 
picked up during his stay. His conclusion appears to be that for the 
Burmans themselves the change is likely to be highly beneficial, 
but he is dubious about its advantages for the people of India and 
England. 

The principal effect on the reader of Mr. Knighton’s “ Struggles for 
Life” % is the impression it leaves that the history of the human race 
is a record of hideous cruclty and unspeakable suffering, unillumined 
by a single ray of anything noble or humane. He ransacks the 
history of the world from the earliest times to the present, and drags 
into light all the deeds of cruelty and lust, the devastations of war and 





2 “ Right Months on the Gran Chaco of the Argentine Republic.” By Giovanni 
Pelleschi. London: Sampson Low, Marston, Searle & Rivington. 1886. 

*3 “Under the Sun: Essays mainly written in Hot Countries.” By George 
Augustus Sala. New edition, with several additional essays. London: Vizetelly 
& Co. 1886. 

*4 “ Burma after the Conquest: viewed in its Political, Social, and Commercial 
Aspects, from Mandalay.” By Grattan Geary. London: Sampson Low, 
Marston, Searle & Rivington. 1886. 

% “Struggles for Life.” By William Knighton, LL.D. London ; Williams 
& Norgate. 1886. 
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pestilence, of religion (so-called) and greed, the horrors of slavery and 
of the extermination of races. The recital is sickening. And for 
what object? With what result? Surely Mr. Knighton deceives 
himself when he answers: “To learn first the causes of deterioration 
and destruction, that we may obviate or remove them; and to discover 
the remedies, if possible, for imperfection and misery.” What single 
cause of “ deterioration and destruction” has he thrown the faintest 
light on? What single remedy for ‘imperfection and misery ” does he 
point out? There may be some advantage in compelling people to 
look at the misery that is in their midst, in the hope that means of 
alleviating it may be devised. But is a bird’s-eye view of the misery 
that mankind has inflicted and endured throughout all ages and in 
every land likely to quicken effective sympathy with the less striking 
forms of existing wretchedness which cry aloud for instant relief? 
Assuredly it can have no such effect. The only effect it can have, in 
our opinion, is to deepen the impression that man is altogether vile, 
and life a colossal blunder of Nature. 

We have received the following :—“ Year-book of Scientific and 
Learned Societies of Great Britain and Ireland; comprising Lists of 
the Papers read during 1885 before Societies engaged in fourteen 
departments of research, with the names of their Authors. Third 
annual issue” (London: Charles Griffin & Co., 1886); “ Hazell’s 
Annual Cyclopedia, 1886; containing nearly 2,000 concise and ex- 
planatory articles on every topic of current Political, Social, and 
General Interest referred to by the press and in daily conversation.” 
Edited by E. D. Price, F.G.S. (London: Hazell, Watson & Viney, 
1886); “Land.” By James Platt, F.S.S. (London : Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co., 1886); “Why I would Disestablish: a Representative Book 
by Kepresentative Men.” Edited by Andrew Reid (London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1886); ‘French Art and English Morals.” By 
John Trevor (London: Swan Sonnenschein, Le Bas & Lowrey); 
“‘ Duty and Privilege.” By Charles Anthony (London: National Press 
Agency, 1886); ‘ Political Evolution; or, From Poverty to Compe- 
tence.” By C. A. Washburn (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 1885) ; 
“‘The Church and the Franchise.” By Andrew Simon Lamb (Lon- 
don: James Nisbet & Co., 21 Berners Street, 1886); ‘The Masses: 
How shall we Reach Them? Some Hindrances in the Way set forth 
from the Standpoint of the People.” By an old Lay-Helper (Iuondon: 
Charles Griffin & Co., 1886); “ Report of the Minister of Education 
(Ontario) for the year 1885, with the Statistics of 1884” (Toronto: 
Warwick & Sons, 1886); “School Architecture and Hygiene, with 
Plans and Illustrations for the use of School Trustees in Ontario” 
(Toronto: Education Department). 

We have also to acknowledge the following admirable Italian official 
publications :—“ L’Assicurazione degli Operai Nella Scienza e Nella 
Legislazione Germanica.” Ugo Mazzola (Roma: Tipographia Eredi 
Botta, 1886); ‘‘ Atti della Commissione d’Inchiesta per la Revisione 
della Tariffa Doganale. I. Parte Agraria. Fascicola I.” Fedele Lam- 
pertico (Roma: Tip. Eredi Botta, 1885); “ L’Economia dell’ Agricol- 
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tura in Italia, e la sua Trasformazione.” C. Bertagnolli (Roma: Tip. 
Elzeviriana, 1886); ‘ Risultati Sommarii dell’ Inchiesta Intorno alle 
Condizione Igienico-Saintarie dei Comuni” (Roma: Tip. Elzeviriana, 
1885); ‘‘ Atti della Commissione per il Riordinamento della Statistica 
Giudiziaria Civile e Penale. Serie 3°, vol. xv.” (Roma: Tip. Fratelli 
Bencini, 1885). Also several statistical reports relating to the indus- 
trial condition of the provinces of Arezzo and Vicenza, causes of death, 
and elementary instruction. 

We regret we have no space to notice the following :—“ Ueber die 
Rémische Gerichtsverfussung.” Von Ernst Hartmann. Ergiinzt und 
herausgegeben von August Ubbellohde” (Géttingen: Bandenhoch 
und Ruprichts, 1886); “Skizze des Englischen Geldmarktes.” Von 
Emil Struck (Leipzig: Duncker and Humblot, 1886). 
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E have much pleasure in resumifg our criticism upon the fifth 
volume of M. Duruy’s work,’ which brings down the history of the 
Roman State to the close at once of the reign of Marcus Aurelius and 
of the golden era of the great world empire. The chief feature of the 
first part consists of an account of the life and works of the great 
Emperor Hadrian, whose administration marks the final abandonment 
of the “forward policy” of his predecessors; it is the culminating 
point of the empire, soon to be followed by a decline so gradual as 
hardly to be perceptible at first, but unquestionably a decline. From 
this policy necessarily resulted a profound peace, only broken by the 
fierce outbreak of the Jews under the leadership of Bar Kokaba. 
Hadrian was content to forego military glory, and to be known as the 
wise ruler whose energies were unsparingly devoted to the detection 
and repair of the weak points in the administration of the laws and 
the civil and military government of the State. To his initiative also 
may be referred many of the magnificent specimens of architecture 
and engineering which were, by the ruder successors of the Romans, 
referred to the agency of magic. ‘The reigns of the two Antonines 
followed practically the same lines as their immediate predecessor. 
The Roman peace was, however, broken in the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius by the invasion of the Marcomanni, @ propos of which 
M. Duruy indulges himself with an amusing outburst of national 
feeling which we cannot refrain from quoting :— 


This prolific race (the Germans) had increased in time of peace, and their 
greed had augmented. with their strength. At the sight of the riches which 





1 “History of Rome and the Roman People.” By Victor Duruy. Edited by 
the Rev. J. P. Mahaffy. Vol. V. Parts I. and II, London: Kegan Paul & 
Trench. 1885. 
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the productive activity of the Romans had amassed on the other side of the 
frontier their hearts were filled with hate and envy. Those charming villas 
on the Danube and Rhine which they saw from their own wild bank seemed 
an insult to their straw huts. In their national poem, the “ Nibelungen,” 
the object of their hero’s ardent pursuit, the conquest for whose sake the 
people are butchered and kings perish, is not the woman... . as in the 
case of the Greeks under the walls of Troy, nor a tomb, as in the case of the 
French before Jerusalem, but treasure! In the midst of their sterile lands 
and savage forests that sensual race, greedy and poor, even then breathed the 
verses of Mignon about the lands where the golden apples grew, and which 
during eighteen centuries have excited their cupidity. In the time of the 
Cesars they, by their continual attacks, disturbed that civilized, rich, and 
peaceable empire, which, under the Antonines, gave humanity a hundred years 
of peace. At the end they succeeded in throwing down the Colossus, and they 
precipitated the world into the sorrows and tears of the Middle Ages, 


The second part of the fifth volume describes with much minuteness 
the domestic life of the Romans, pointing out with great clearness the 
points in which it differs from modern civilization, with especial refer- 
ence to the great respect for family life evinced by the ancient Italians, 
to the prevalence of the custom of adoption, and to the institution 
of slavery. Municipal life is also well and minutely brought before 
us; the large measure of local liberty existing in the municipalities 
proving, somewhat perhaps to our surprise, that the Romans had 
solved (at least in the age of the Antonines) the problem of harmoniz- 
ing monarchical government with local liberty. There can be little 
doubt indeed that numerous cities in Italy, South Germany, and 
France derive their local privileges and those of their trade-guilds 
from immunities conferred during the existence of the Roman empire. 
We canrot, in conclusion, avoid once more adverting to the excel- 
lence of the illustrations and maps which accompany the letterpress. 
M. Duruy has our best wishes for his success. 

The editor of the Second Punic War’ having in his preface rather 
unnecessarily attacked Mommsen, we carefully read the present work 
against the corresponding chapters of Mommsen’s “ History of Rome,” 
and have somewhat reluctantly arrived at the conclusion that, in spite 
of the eminent authorities quoted by Mr. Arnold, the German historian 
has, in less than half the epace, given us a description of the wonderful 
career of the Barcide, which, in careful composition, in just and terse 
delineation of character, in detail abundant yet duly subordinate to 
the general outline, is certainly superior to that of our countryman 
the very points in which Mr. Arnold claims the superiority. We 
have no wish, however, to detract from the merits of a work which, in 
in the absence of Mommsen, would be of a very high order, and are 
content to leave the decision to our readers, although we doubt very 
much whether Dr. Arnold himself would have approved of the publica- 
tion of the book in its unfinished state. We notice with approbation 
the notes upon the mining operations of the Phenicians and Romans 





2 “The Second Punic War.” By the late Thomas Arnold, D.D. Edited by 
W.T. Arnold, M.A. London: Macmillan & Co. 1886. 
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in the south of Spain; also the excellence of the maps in illustration 
of the various military operations of the war. 

At first sight Hittite antiquities would not appear to be a popular 
subject, but for all that in little more than twelve months Dr. Wright’s 
book * has reached a second edition. Not the least important portion 
is the chapter contributed by Professor Sayce upon the progress 
made in deciphering the Hittite writings with the help of the 
bilingual inscription (in Cypriote and Hittite) of Tarkondémos, 
which holds with respect to these researches the same position as 
the Rosetta stone formerly did among Egyptologists. The Hittite 
system of writing resembled that of the Egyptians and Assyrians, 
or, in fact, of any people who employed hieroglyphics and was 
partly ideographic and partly phonetic. The phonetic characters 
represented in turn a monosyllable or a dissyllable and sometimes 
both, while the ideographs were generally attached to the phonetic 
characters, though sometimes standing alone. The writing is always 
boustrophedon, the first line starting from right to left; a word does 
not end a line, and lines are read from the direction towards which the 
characters look. ‘The forms of the characters vary not only in different 
localities but on monuments from the same locality and of the same 
age; and in some instances they tend towards hieratic forms. Tenta- 
tive readings of some of the inscriptions are given, which, although at 
present (owing to the fewness and the mutilated condition of the 
monuments) are rather meagre, are yet made upon a sound method, 
and, with the help of fresh material, will probably lead to very impor- 
tant results. In conclusion, we have to thank Dr. Wright for the 
admirable workmanship of his book, and Mr. Rylands for his elaborate 
drawings of the inscriptions, 

Some years ago, the late Mr. Coote wrote on the connection between 
Roman Collegia or Guilds and English municipal institutions, and now 
Mr. Baldwin Brown,‘ the Art Professor at the University of Edin- 
burgh, tells us that he looks to them as the patterns from which 
Christians evolved their congregations and their churches. These 
collegia met in halls called schola, which were oblong halls, some fift 
feet long, with apsidal terminations, and no doubt the ‘School of 
Tyrannus,” which St. Paul used at Ephesus, was of such a character. 
Such halls might also be found in the houses of private persons, to be 
used for meetings or for social gatherings, and we know that the first 
church at Tours was formed by Bishop Litorius out of the hall in a 
senator’s house. The Jewish synagogue also served as a model for 
Christian places of worship, and these, as far at least as the ruined 
specimens in Galilee show, are of a Roman basilican type. There is 
some doubt, however, how far these represent the normal form, The 
basilica, as Mr. Brown shows, was not necessarily apsidal, but possessed 





3 “The Empire of the Hittites.” By William Wright, D.D. London: J. 
Nisbet & Co. 1886. 

4 “From Sckola to Cathedral.” By G. Baldwin Brown, M.A. Edinburgh ; 
D. Douglas, 1886. 
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the special architectural feature of a division into nave and aisles and 
a clerestory, and almost always had a gallery over the colonnade of the 
nave, where the Christian churches had a plain wall usually 
covered with pictures. The reason of this alteration in design has not 
been hitherto apparent, and Mr. Brown’s solution of it—that the 
Christians added the basilican colonnade to the plain oblong interior 
of the schola, instead of taking away the gallery from a basilica, is 
very plausible. His theory therefore, roughly speaking, is as follows : 
That the Christians first met in private halls and schole, and built such 
edifices for themselves, holding services also sometimes at the celle of 
martyrs in the catacombs. That in the end of the third and the 
fourth century, as the Church increased, larger buildings were needed 
and side aisles added; the apse being a reminiscence or survival of 
the celle or exedre of the cemeteries; and from these elements 
resulted the complete church of the fourth century, its oblong plan 
derived from the schola, its apse from the cella, its colonnades and 
system of lighting from the basilica. 

Nothing requires more care than the criticism of minute historical 
points, lest one falls into the pit oneself has digged. A pamphlet has 
recently appeared written to correct errors into which the late Professor 
Brewer, Mr. Gairdner, and Mr. Friedmann have fallen respecting the 
Boleyn family,’ and especially to support Mr. Friedmann’s view that 
Anne Boleyn was older than her sister Mary, the grandmother of Lord 
Hunsdon. And yet the author writes, concerning Henry VIII.’s liaison 
with both sisters: ‘ And is it not possible that in his selfish greed he 
(z.e., Sir Thos. Boleyn) may, when his elder daughter (Anne, accord- 
ing to him) had lost her attraction for the king, have sought to 
maintain his power by the means of the charms of the other” (ze. 
Mary.) Does the writer think that Mary Carew was a rival of Jane 
Seymour’s, or what evidence is there of Henry’s passion for Anne 
having waned until marriage had produced its usual effect ? 

The English public generally are little aware of the enormous 
literature which has grown up in France upon the subject of the great 
French Revolution of 1789,° and should therefore be greatly indebted 
to Mr. Stephens for his trouble in placing before them the substance 
of the new information which he has gathered, upon what may in truth 
be called the most important period in modern history, unfortunately 
very imperfectly known in this country ; indeed, with the exception of 
Carlyle’s poem in prose (which can only by a stretch of courtesy be 
denominated a history), and a few scattered essays upon particular 
events and individuals of the time, there is absolutely no work 
in English upon the subject at present before the world; and yet 
a narration of the struggles of a great and civilized nation in its 
passage through trials so many and so great, ought to repay exami- 
nation. It may be impossible for a Frenchman, whose immediate 
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6 «*A History of the French Revolution.’’ Ry H. Morse Stephens. London: 
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ancestors witnessed or took part in the stirring events of the era, 
to enter into a description of the epoch with the necessary impar- 
tiality; but it may, notwithstanding, be practicable for an Englishman 
to avoid partisan bias and yet preserve the dramatic interest of the 
story of a period abounding with great political lessons; a period 
during which nearly every socialist or democratic theory proposed up 
to the present time for the benefit of the people was successively 
put to the practical test of experience; and a period, the discussion 
of which is peculiarly appropriate at a time when democracy is 
developing great influence in English politics. Mr. Stephens’ method 
in describing seriatim, with equal care and minute attention to detail, 
every circumstance, great or small, that had its part in producing 
the great modern cataclysm, renders it difficult to pick out any 
special paragraph or chapter for commendation, but the attention 
of the reader may with propriety be called to the description of 
the cumbrous, semi-political law corporations, the Parlements; the 
irregular assembly of the States of Dauphine under the leadership of 
Mounier, preluding the election of the States General and the prepara- 
tion of the cahiers, or statement of grievances, &c., by each electoral 
district. The recital of the better known events, such as the fall of the 
Bastille, the various movements in Paris and the provinces, the flight 
to Varennes, are especially noticeable for accuracy in detail and 
moderate tone; and the numerous short biographies of the prominent 
actors in the great drama, with which the narrative is interspersed, 
show considerable perception of character and skill in seizing salient 
points, as well as considerable humour. As a sample, we would 
draw attention to that of Lafayette. The style is solid and sensible, 
without any attempt at fine writing. Altogether the book bids 
fair to be a classic work in the language, and we trust that 
the author’s intention of completing the book early next year will 
be realized. 

We must protest against the habit, far too common, of digging up the 
twaddle safely buried ten years ago or more in the back numbers of the 
monthly magazines, and of fathering such resurrection upon friends, 
at whose earnest request, &c. No doubt the articles of which 
Mr. Jerningham’s book’ is composed were duly appreciated in their 
time; but it is hardly fair towards the present generation to inflict upon 
them the reminiscences of a bore of the first magnitude; as for 
instance : How he saw Rossini for five minutes; how he had the good 
fortune to be present when the great Dickens was heard to say ‘‘ No”; 
how he owned an undoubted autograph of Thackeray; how (thrice 
happy man!) he was twice bullied by Mr. Gladstone, &c. &. We 
have waded through all this as in duty bound, but we strongly advise 
our readers not to follow our example. 

The present volume’ completes the series of Rhind Lectures, 





7 ** Reminiscences of an Attaché.” By H. E. H. Jerningham. Edinburgh and 
London: Blackwood & Sons. 1886. 

8 “ Scotland in Pagan Times : the Bronze and Stone Ages.” By Joseph Ander- 
son, LL.D. Edinburgh: David Douglas. 1886. 
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delivered by Dr. Anderson from 1879 to 1882. The first two 
volumes, entitled “Scotland in Early Christian Times,” are devoted 
to the remains of the early Celtic Church, the Christian Celtic monu- 
ments, and metal work; the third to the remains of the Iron Age, 
and the present volume to the Bronze and Stone Ages, the two 
latter comprehending “Scotland in Pagan Times.” With respect 
to the Bronze Age, the writer has selected : first,a series of burials 
determined to belong to that period by their essential charac- 
teristics or underground phenomena; secondly, burials showing 
special developments of non-essential overground circumstances; 
and thirdly, accumulations of objects not associated with burial. 
He then proceeds to deal in a similar spirit with the relics of the 
Stone Age, classifying the residue of the Pagan burials, and deter- 
mining their associated forms of arms, implements, and ornaments. 
We have to present Dr. Anderson with our congratulations, both for 
the accurate method followed by him, and for the curious and 
valuable facts he has coliected by way of illustrations. 

In Madame Roland’ and in the scenes and circumstances of her career, 
terminating, as it did, in the cataclysm of the French Revolution, Miss 
Mathilde Blind has been furnished with excellent material for story 
telling, and, using it to good purpose, has written an interesting and 
instructive narrative for the ‘“‘ Eminent Women Series,” under the 
editorship of Mr. John H. Ingram. In truth, here in the history 
of this child of the “unimaginative class of small shopkeepers,” born 
to be daughter of “a gay, vain, quick-witted, and pleasure-loving 
Parisian,” who degenerated into a pitiable object, lost to every feel- 
ing but that of self-gratification, but still able to divest herself of 
the “‘moral livery” of this unworthy father, and herself disposed to 
studiousness, seriousness, sincerity, and a sense of life’s responsibili- 
ties ; in after years ‘‘ sometimes relegated to the servants’ hall” at the 
same moment that she was “friend and correspondent of men of high 
rank and abilities ;” later on performing with devotion the quiet duties 
of wife and mother in the society and service of a not altogether con- 
genial partner in life; in the final scenes, when called from this 
monotonous routine by the march of events and involved in the 
“beginning of sorrows,” the pangs which accompanied the birth of 
the era of liberty for her country, then an enthusiast in the cause 
of liberty, the centre of the loftiest spirits of the time, the men of 
the “ Gironde,” and in some measure their guide and inspiration, and 
last of all the heroic martyr to the cause she loved so devotedly— 
here certainly in this woman’s history is a career which is full of the 
most dramatic situations, and a story which cannot fail to be worth 
the telling. And in Miss Blind, Madame Roland has found a 
sympathetic biographer who has not neglected, while giving her 
heroine due prominence in the portraiture, to fill in details required 
to illustrate and explain. Necessarily this has been done in some 





9 “ Madame Roland.” By Mathilde Blind. “ Eminent Women Series.’ London: 
Allen & Co. 1886. 





degree in a summary manner, but not altogether so; the detail ina 
small compass is considerable, and at any rate the book will serve as 
a good introduction to the history of the time, while the “list of 
authorities” given is an excellent guide to any further study of the 
subject which any reader may wish to make, 

“The Story of Holland,”’ as told by Miss Isabel Don, is one of 
the series of similar histories published by Messrs. Rivington, It 
bears evident signs that it is primarily intended for children of the 
age when it is considered necessary to point the moral for them in a 
plain and unmistakable manner; and for whom, when talking of 
foreign scenes, it is considered proper to “ make believe” that these 
scenes are being visited in a way not common among ordinary 
travellers, in this case on the “ broad backs” of the storks which build 
their nests in the old towns in Holland. Whether children of this 
age (though perhaps it would be hard to say what the age is, and, when 
this point is decided, whether such children are troubled much 
with history of any kind)—whether children of this age will be able 
to carry in their minds many of the details of the story is doubtful ; 
it may be questioned whether it is necessary that they should; but at 
any rate they may gain from this volume, written for the most part in 
an interesting manner, and with a studious avoidance of long words, 
-a general impression of the heroic story of this little water-cursed— 
no! water-blessed—country which it will be well for them to have. 
And it may be that children of a larger growth, very many of them, 
might read this summary recital of the Dutchman’s national story with 
great profit to themselves, enlargement of their information, and 
increased appreciation of the qualities of a neighbouring and closely 
allied people. No Dutchman need, indeed, be ashamed of the history 
of his country, andif every English tourist would condescend to make 
himself acquainted with thecontents of Miss Don’sbook, say, in the course 
of his journey down to the coast, it is possible that his wanderings 
in Holland would gain an interest which, however great the pleasure 
to arise from the present strange and quaint aspect of things in them- 
selves, they would not otherwise possess. One meets with pleased 
surprise in this little volume, not only Sainte Aldegonde’s words, but 
the melody also of their national song, the “‘ Wilhelmuslied,” in which 
the Dutch celebrate the praises of William of Orange, “the father of 
their country.” 

Mr. Lilly proposes, from the point indicated in his introductory 
dialogue, to deal with the three great movements which, during the 
last two thousand years, have done much to shape the history of 
Kurope "—viz., Christianity, the Renaissance, and the French Revolu- 
tion. He commences by asking, ‘‘ Can anything be made of history ?” 
Does what we know of man’s past career, teach us any moral lesson? 
Premising that evolution is the real basis of the universal law of his- 
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torical philosophy, that in spite of immense drawbacks the history of 
mankind is one of progress, and that obedience to law is the condition 
of progress, he then assumes that man is born under a law of virtue 
applicable to nations equally with individuals, and that in loyalty, 
truth, and uprightness lies the root of all greatness. To use his own 
words, the progressive and conservative principle of civilization is 
the idea of God, and of the duties binding upon us because He is what 
He is. Great men are the fount of great thoughts, and the trial of 
nations lies in the loyalty with which they follow revelations made at 
sundry times and in divers manners by these prophets of the Most 
High. He then states, rather than examines, the contrary doctrine, 
that great men are teachers so far only as they follow the Divine 
illumination ; so far, in fact, as they correspond with truth and no 
farther. He then proceeds to illustrate his thesis by a chapter upon 
the Pontificate of Pope Gregory VII. (in his opinion), the cardinal 
point of the Middle Ages; another upon medieval Catholic hymns as 
the natural outcome and expression of the religion of the generation 
in which they were composed ; others upon the art of the Renaissance, 
with especial reference to the career of Michael Angelo; upon the 
eighteenth century and the principles of 1789, concluding with a chapter 
upon the age of Bulzac. Mr. Lilly has written a very interesting and, 
as far as we can judge, a very orthodox book ; but in spite of the parade 
of logic in the introductory dialogue, we think it would have been a 
better one had he adopted the test of reason rather than that of faith, 
especially when he invites a comparison with a thinker so acute as Mr. 
Herbert Spencer. 

Mr. W. J. Amherst, of the Society of Jesus, has published a work * 
which quite exhausts the subject he has taken onhand. The introduc- 
tion is taken up with explanations relating to questions at issue between 
Roman Catholics and those of other religious denominations, one of 
which is the sense in which the words “ Catholique avant tout” should 
be taken. The author of this work contends that the expression was 
used by Montalembert ‘to rouse the spirits of Catholics, who had just 
shaken off the chains of persecution, and were thinking how they 
could, by all legal means, use their liberties as Englishmen in defence 
of their religion as Catholics,” and that Mr. Gladstone having adopted 
the suggestio falsi, a suggestion of the falsehood that, in civil matters, 
a Catholic would not give the laws of his country the first place, is 
responsible for it, and has never rejected it. Taking an Act passed 
in 1771, entitled “ An Act for the Reclaiming of Unprofitable Bogs,” by 
which Papists were enabled to take fifty acres of unprofitable bog, 
with half an acre of arable land adjoining, for sixty-one years, as the 
first relaxation of the tyranny exercised over Catholics, the author 
gives minute points of detail as to the progress of the various Bills in 
Parliament which brought about the present state of affairs. He 
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charges the Catholics of England to work together, and especially to 
join with the Catholics of Ireland in order to obtain those remaining 
concessions which at any rate the former must hope for. What this 
working together means is not very clear, but there is no doubt that 
for Catholics complete individual independence of action is the safest 
way to success. That the many protests of loyalty to the Crown 
which are made by the author on behalf of the Catholics are sincere, no 
one can doubt. In reading the chapter which bears the ugly heading 
“English and Scotch Bigotry,” we must say that we cannot agree with 
it, and the following passage is uncalled for :—‘ A Catholic priest can- 
not walk the streets of a town in Scotland without seeing in the coun- 
tenances, and sometimes hearing from the mouths, of at least one-half 
of the Scotch people whom he may meet, signs and expressions which 
convey the idea that they are saying in their hearts what the Pharisees 
of old cried out against our Lord, ‘ Crucify Him, crucify Him!’ And 
the religion of these people well fits them to hate what is good and 
true.” It cannot be said that this work has been written with an 
impartial spirit, nor does it tend to give hope for improvement as 
regards the position of Catholics and Protestants. 

The Bishop of Missouri has presented to the American Historical 
Association a paper on “ ‘The Louisiana Purchase in its Influence 
‘upon the American System,” 13 which is well worth the fifty cents it 
costs and the short time it takes to read forty-two pages of perfect 
print. As the paper is so short the following extract will suffice :— 
“The acquisition of Louisiana, as contributing to the enormous in- 
crease of the material wealth derived from the gold and silver products 
of these Western States, has had a very wide and decided influence 
upon the social life of this country. . . . . The total increase in the 
wealth of the country in gold and silver from the regions included in 
the Western acquisitions of the United States amounts to fifteen 
hundred millions of dollars.” It appears that the American Historical 
Association held its first annual meeting at Saratoga on the 9th of 
September, 1885, and its object is “‘ the promotion of historical studies 
in this country . . . . which shall foster not merely American history, 
but history in America. . . . . It will open its ranks to historical 
specialists and active workers everywhere, whether in this country or 
in Europe, in State or local historical societies, or in any isolated indi- 
vidual field.” We feel sure that many such interesting papers will be 
contributed to this most liberal association. 

A touching account of the life of a singularly ill-used woman." 
Most of us have read in the newspapers the details of the various Jegal 
proceedings in which she was engaged, and some of us have perhaps 
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been inclined to place too severe a construction upon the purely literary 
connection that subsisted between her and Mr. Bradlaugh, or to listen 
too readily to the roar of calumny that assailed them, on the publica- 
tion of the notorious “Fruits of Philosophy.’ Now, however, that 
the conflict is over, and it is possible to consider the facts without 
passion or prejudice, it will readily be admitted by any impartial 
person that although the judgment of the Master of the Rolls may 
have been as a dry matter of law technically correct, yet in truth that 
judgment under the forms of justice inflicted a cruel wrong upon a 
tender mother and a spotless wife in depriving her of her children, 
not on account of any moral fault (for her opponents had sought in 
vain for a speck upon her purity), but wholly and solely in regard to 
her speculative opinions. Let us hope that her sufferings have not 
been in vain, and that she will be the last in our own or any future 
generation to incur such 2 penalty for a matter of opinion. Her book 
is very pleasantly and moderately written, and we can confidently 
recommend it to our readers. j 

It cannot be said that the value of the “ Memorials” of the devoted 
young medical missionary, Harold Schofield, lies in any literary merit 
which they possess, but in the fact that, piece of patchwork though the 
book is, it nevertheless succeeds in giving the impression of a remark- 
able man, conspicuous for his ability, animated by the loftiest motives, 
and capable of a very high degree of self-sacrifice for a noble cause. 
Undoubtedly the men are very tew who, after an equally distinguished 
student career, would be satisfied to bury themselves in a remote pro- 
vince in a foreign country where, according to the estimate of the 
majority of mankind, the honour to be gained was little, and the 
worldly profit less, but such was the more than cheerful, the glad 
choice which he made when past the first flush of youth, and after 
gaining such distinction during his course of study at the Man- 
chester, London, and Oxford Universities, as made eminent success at 
home almost a certainty. The following passage from the preface of 
the book seems characteristic of its subject. Dr. Schofield’s brother 
writes :— 

After the book was compiled I came across two papers of interest. The 
one was written for his wife, who had the greatest difficulty to induce him to 
give it to her, and contains a list of his scholarships, amounting to nearly 
£1,500. The other MS. was a small bit of torn note-paper inserted in a port- 
folio containing over forty certificates of honour from the Victoria University, 
certificates of the London University, showing he was first in the honours list 
in zoology, and third in honours in geology, palazontology and classics, and 
also containing all his numerous diplomas. On the paper was written, “God 
resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the humble.” 


This passage is really too modest in its recital of the honours which 
he won. A more complete account of the matter is contained in the 
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obituary notice taken from the Lancet, and printed on p. 241 of the 
volume. Dr. Schofield was besides something more than a mere 
student, he found pleasure in the activities of life also; even his 
holiday excursions were marked by enterprise as well as some degree 
of boldness, and many companions testify to his bright and happy 
spirit. His life career having been chosen and entered upon with 
such unselfish motives and with such high hope of accomplishing its 
aim, it is melancholy to reflect that it was prematurely ended three 
short years afterwards, when its useful and beneficent character was 
becoming daily more apparent. 

The life of a first-rate man who was a conspicuous figure in the 
stirring times of Charles I, and Cromwell could hardly fail to be in- 
teresting, and Mr. Morris Fuller’s scholarly work is worthy of his 
eminent ancestor. We are glad to see that the book is already in its 
second edition, as it is not only a standard but a popular work; one 
that appeals to the student of ecclesiastical biography and to the 
general reader, who will be delighted with the character of the genial 
old preacher and writer and attracted by his quaint wit and wisdom. 
The Church of England has had many men of great humour among 
her clergy, as indeed other Churches have also had, and Fuller 
. belonged to the class of which Sydnéy Smith and Archbishop Whately 
are modern instances, rather than to the sarcastic school of which Swift 
is the most illustrious type. His humour is full of sense and good 
nature, and the tone of his mind was high and reverent. Charles 
Lamb has said that the writings of Fuller are usually spoken of 
us “quaint” with sufficient reason ; for, “such was his natural bias 
to conceits, that I doubt not upon most occasions it would have been 
going out of his way to have expressed himself out of them—above 
all, his way of telling a story, for its eager liveliness, is perhaps un- 
equalled.” Lamb adds that his works are now little read, except by 
antiquaries; and indeed they are not very generally accessible, though 
the author of the Life now before us has edited a volume of his 
“Pulpit Sparks,” collected from various old libraries. Mr. Morris 
Fuller, however, gives a very lucid and interesting description of his 
hero’s best works in the course of his narrative, along with admirably 
selected extracts, which may well tempt the reader to go to the 
fountain-head. Macaulay has pointed out that the cause of humanity 
gained greatly in the times of the Puritans, and that certain cruel 
sports, such as bear-baiting, were put down ; but he says that the reason 
of this was, not that the sport gave pain to the bear, but that it gave 
pleasnre to the beholders, and was therefore sinful. Now Fuller, in 
advance of his age, took a different view. In his “ Holy State,” he 
says that an animal’s “ dumbness is oratory to a conscientious man ; 
and he that will not be merciful to his beast is a beast himself.” His 
opinions on education were equally enlightened and sound, He pleads 
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strongly for cultured persons only undertaking the high duties of 
teaching the young: 

There is scarce any profession in the Commonwealth more necessary which 
is so slightly performed. The reasons whereof I conceive to be these: first, 
young scholars make this calling their refuge; yea, perchance before they 
have taken any degree in the University, commence schoolmasters in the 
country, as if nothing else were required to set up this profession but only a 
rod and a ferula. 


One is reminded of Mr. Tulliver’s liberal education, which consisted 
of “the alphabet at one end and the birch at the other.” In “The 
General Artist,” Fuller gives a thoughtful scheme for study, including 
English, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, logic, rhetoric, mathematics, history, 
&c.; and, after giving his advice on these, he points to their being 
only means to an end. He counsels the student to “keep a place for 
the diamond to be set in: I mean for that predominant profession of 
law, physic, divinity, or State policy, which he intends for his prin- 
cipal calling hereafter.” The student’s reading, he holds, should have 
made his “ fancy so nimble that as soon as he heard any subject, he 
was able to speak to it.” He commends history, like Carlyle, to all, 
whether scholars or general readers, on the ground that the man who 
does not know the past cannot judge the probabilities of the future. 
Such a being, he says, has “a crick in his neck,” and cannot look 
behind him. ‘“ Without history a man’s soul is purblind, seeing only 
the things which almost touch his eyes.” Fuller’s greatest work, 
the “ Worthies of England,” was not published till 1662, a year after 
his death, He thus sets out the design of the work: 


England may be compared to an house not very great, and the several shires 
may properly be resembled to the rooms thereof. Now, as learned Master 
Camden and painful [Fuller uses this word for painstaking, or careful] Master 
Speed, with others, have described the rooms themselves, so it is our inten- 
tion, God willing, to describe the furniture of those rooms; such eminent 
commodities, which every county doth produce, with the persons of quality 
bred therein, and some ether observables coincident with the same subject. 
Know then that I propound five ends to myself in this book. First, to gain 
some glory to God. Secondly, to preserve the memories of the dead. Thirdly, to 
present examples to the living. Fourthly, to entertain the reader with delight. 
And lastly (which I am not ashamed publicly to profess) to procure some honest 
profit to ntyself. 


Of this book we cannot do better than quote the opinion of 
Professor Rogers, that ‘perused as an amusement, there are few 
in the English language which a man, with the slightest tincture 
of love for our early literature, can take up with a keener relish.” 
Of the moderate and manly part that Fuller took in the troubles 
of his times we have not space to speak at present, and must refer 
our readers to Mr. Morris Fuller’s admirable work. At first he 
pleased neither Cavaliers nor Puritans; but Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
has paid him this tribute of respect: ‘ Fuller was incomparably 
the most sensible, the least prejudiced, great man of an age 
that boasted a galaxy of great men.” Mr. Morris Fuller has 
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so thoroughly entered into the spirit of his subject, that his 
political opinions of the leading events connected with his ances- 
tor’s life seem tinged with the feelings of the time. Whilst we 
cannot quite agree with all his views, they give a living zest 
to his writing, the style ot which is throughout admirable. The 
book is one of enormous research. Of the hundreds of characters 
placed before the reader in the course of the Life, the author gives 
most interesting notices, and of one (Bishop Davenant) he has pub- 
lished an admirable life. Indeed, the worst fault we can find is with 
the Index, which gives a totally inadequate guide to this important 
work as a book of reference, 

The high reputation of the late Dr. Birch” deserves in our opinion 
something better at the hands of his son than a few biographical 
notices cut from the leading journals and hurriedly strung together. 
A well-digested detailed history of the life and labours of one of the 
greatest of modern antiquaries would be a most valuable contribution 
to literature, and we hope to hear that such a work is in course of 
preparation. 

Mr. Ralph Disraeli has rather disarmed criticism of his eminent 
brother’s letters * by his short and sensible preface, in which he admits 
. that their tone might be thought “egotistical, but that they were 
written without thought of publication, and to a sister who fully 
believed in the writer’s powers. Mr. Disraeli has also omitted every- 
thing that could give pain to any one, and all purely private matter. 
We do not therefore know what the letters have lost in piquancy ; 
but, as they remain, they are interesting and racy reading, as might 
be expected. They exhibit, moreover, some of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
best characteristics—a genuine love for his sister and family, and a 
happy and good-natured disposition. They are not “ great letters” 
in any sense; nor can they for a moment be compared to the 
charming letters another eminent man of Hebrew stock addressed to a 
sister. ‘There is no such high tone or interest about them as attaches 
to Mendelssohn’s letters to his sister Fanny. The reader will, how- 
ever, be at once impressed with the fact that these letters are written 
by a clever man to one not only held in affection but in reverence. 
And that Sarah Disraeli amply deserved these feelings is evident from 
her father’s allusions to her, in the prefaces to his “ Curiosities,” 
“ Amenities,” and “ Miscellanies of Literature.” He says, speaking of 
his threatened blindness: ‘‘ Amid partial darkness, I am not left 
without a distant hope nor a present consolation ; and to her who has 
so often lent to me the light of her eyes, the intelligence of her voice, 
and the careful work of her head, the author must ever owe the ‘ debt 
immense’ of paternal gratitude.” When one remembers that Lord 
Beaconsfield’s letters were many of them written to brighten and 





7 « Biographical Notices of Dr. Samuel Birch.” By W. De G. Birch. London : 
Tribner. 1886. 
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amuse his then old parents, and the sister who was doing so much for 
them, they appear in a very pleasant light. It need not be said that 
there is plenty of sarcastic wit. The following will serve as samples : 
“‘ Charley Gore said that Lord John often asked how I was getting on 
at Wycombe. He fished as to whether I should support them, I 
answered, ‘They had one claim upon my support; they needed it,’ 
and no more.” ‘ Murray says that authors who write for posterity 
must publish on their own account.” After his first election: ‘ I begin 
to enjoy my new career. I find that it makes a sensible difference 
in the opinion of one’s friends; I can scarcely keep my countenance.” 
“Lord Francis Egerton spoke with all the effect which a man of 
considerable talent, backed by the highest rank and £60,000 per 
annum would naturally command.” ‘ Pakingtcn was confident, fluent 
and commonplace and made a good chairman of Quarter Sessions 
speech, ‘ It is the best speech he will ever make,’ said Sugden, ‘and 
he has been practising it before the grand jury for the last twenty 
years.’ However, I supported him very zealously, and he went to bed 
thinking he was an orator, and wrote to Mrs. Pakington, I have no 
doubt, to that effect.” Here is Lord Beaconsfield’s first introduction 
to the lady who became his wife: “I was introduced, by particular 
desire, to Mrs. Wyndham Lewis, a pretty little woman, a flirt and a 
rattle; indeed gifted with a volubility I should think unequalled, and 
of which I can convey no idea. She told me that she liked silent, 
melancholy men. I answered that I had no doubt of it.” Mr. 
Disraeli had such evident enjoyment in his entrance to ‘ Society” 
that his reader cannot fail to share it and be amused by his impres- 
sions. He writes in February 1833: 


I met the Nortons and Charles Mathews, who was very amusing. Yester- 
day I dined with the Nortons; it was her eldest brother’s birthday, who, she 
says, is the only respectable one of the family, and that is because he has a 
liver complaint. ‘The only lady besides Mrs. Norton was her sister, Mrs. 
Blackwood, also very handsome and very Sieridanic; she told me she was 
nothing. ‘* You see Georgie’s the beauty, and Carry’s the wit, and I ought to 
be the good one, but then I’m not.” 1 liked her exceedingly, besides she knows 
all my works by heart. Mrs. Norton sang and acted and did everything that 
was delightful. Old Mrs. Sheridan is my greatest admirer; in fact, the whole 
family have a very proper idea of my merits(!) and I like them all. 


The letter in which Mr. Disraeli describes his celebrated first 
speech in the House of Commons is interesting. He had anticipated 
his statement to the House, that a time would come when he would 
be heard, some years before, in a letter dated February 7, 1833, 
where he writes: “ Heard Macaulay’s best speech, Sheil and Grant. 
Macaulay admirable ; but, between ourselves, I could floor them all. 
This, entre nous. I was never more confident of anything than that 
I could carry everything before me in that House. The time will come.” 
The letters we like least are those about the quarrel with O’Connell. 
On this subject Mr. Disraeli tells his sister: ‘‘ The general effect is 
the thing, and that is, that all men agree I have shown pluck.” When 
he wrote that, Mr. Disraeli was not in possession of the “ giftie to 
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see ourselves as others see us.” It was notorious that O’Connell had 
killed a man named D’Esterre in a duel, in 1815, and had been so 
shocked by what had happened, that he had vowed never to fight 
again. Some severe criticisms appeared in the papers at the time, 
and Mr. Disraeli melodramatically vowed eternal hatred to O’Connell, 
which, to judge by his after-mention of him in his letters, we are 
happy to believe he did not feel. The letters contain one or two 
pleasant allusions to Mr. Gladstone, especially in an account of a 
Royal Academy dinner, where Mr. Disraeli sat ‘ between Gladstone 
and Sydney Herbert. .... It went off very well, Gladstone 
being particularly agreeable.” Unfortunately, these interesting 
chatty ‘letters come to an end in 1852, just when their talented 
writer’s career became most notable, his sister, after their father’s 
death, having lived in or near London. In spite of their many 
excellences, the correspondence leaves an impression that their 
writer looked upon politics as a sort of superior game of skill, in 
which he had to pose for certain parts. 

There is no profession in which success is so much due to en- 
thusiasm as medicine, and the biography of eminent doctors,” is 
@ Aapradnpopia, in which the sacred torch of the healing science is 
handed on from holder to holder, ever gaining brightness as it changes 
hands, in spite of the breath of obstruction and superstition which 
constantly threatens it, as when Harvey’s professional prosperity 
was seriously injured by the publication of his ‘Treatise on the 
Heart and Circulation,” and Simpson’s application of chloroform 
in operations was opposed as irreligious and ‘‘a decoy of Satan.” 
Mr. Bettany’s book begins with Linacre and Caius, one the founder 
of the Royal College of Physicians, and the other the introducer of 
the practice of dissection; and it comes down quite to our own 
times, to Erasmus Wilson, Toynbee, and John Simon. In Caius’s 
time the bodies of two criminals a year were sufficient for all the 
dissecting done in London, and when the demand became greater, 
the state of the law, which made it almost impossible to gain 
possession of subjects for dissection legally, had the usual effect 
of prohibitive laws which do not rest on the basis of the common 
conscience; that is, they simply raised the price, and did not stop the 
traffic. Sir Astley Cooper himself said that there was no one whom he 
could not dissect if he wished ; and Hunter managed to secure the 
body of O’Brien, the Irish Giant, which is now in the museum in 
Lincoln’s Inn, on its way to be sunk in the sea, which the deceased had 
expressly desired in order that his bones might be saved the fate which 
overtook them. The absolute prohibition of anti-vivisection would only 
produce a similar result. No surgeon could believe that the per- 
formance of an experiment like that on the antlers of a deer, which 
showed Hunter how to supersede the then generally fatal methods of 
operating in cases of aneurism, was morally wrong; and the desire to 
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further knowledge and benefit humanity, would overcome the duty of 
obeying the law, not without some weakening of the moral sense, 
which is the infallible result of over-legislation. Neither volume bears 
a date on the title-page, an omission which we are sorry to see is not 
infrequent, and often renders the identification of editions difficult. 
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UT of several volumes of verse bearing different titles, which she has 
published in America, Mrs. Piatt has made a selection, and presents 
them to the English public as “ Mrs, Piatt’s Poems.”' They are for 
the most part graceful compositions embodying some tender thought 
or delicate fancy. Their source of inspiration is to be found in the 
earlier poems of Mrs. Barrett Browning, and they recall both Adelaide 
Proctor and Christina Rosetti to our memory. In dealing with her 
subject, Mrs. Piatt lacks clearness and precision, and without sinning 
deeply she does not pay sufficient heed either to the necessities or to 
the refinements of metre. We should esteem her powers as a writer 
of verse far higher if she were to make a less liberal use of the 
colloquial parenthesis. Doubtless such expressions as “I think,” 
“T fear,” “you know,” are convenient for metrical and other 
exigencies, but they are, after all, clumsy expedients for concealing 
poverty of thought, and want of command of verse. Many of Mrs. 
Piatt’s verses are concerned with the sayings and doings of children. 
We are of those who hold that both the pathos and the humour of 
the nursery should be reserved for home consumption, but for those 
who think otherwise with regard to the “kingdom of heavenites,” as 
Coleridge called babies, we can safely recommend Mrs. Piatt. Among 
the more striking poenis in this volume are “A Voyage to the 
Fortunate Isles,” ‘The Longest Death- Watch,” and “ Twelve Hours 
Apart.” We select for quotation a double quatrain, entitled “‘ Broken 
Promise.” 
After strange stars, inscrutable, on high, 
After strange seas beneath his floating feet, 
After the glare in many a brooding eye, 
I wonder if the cry of “ Land” was sweet ? 


Or did the Atlantic gold, the Atlantic palm, 

The Atlantic bird and flower, seem poor, at best, 
To the grey Admiral under sun and calm, 

After the passionate doubt and faith of quest P 


Students and admirers of Walt Whitman will read “ Towards 





1 “Mrs, Piatt’s Poems.” A Voyage to the Fortunate Isles, and other Poems. 
By Sarah M. B. Piatt. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 1 Paternoster Square. 
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Democracy,”: with patience as well.as amusement, but to those who 
“call the master Beelzebub,” we cannot commend the all too faithful 
disciple. The poem, if it be a poem, consists of a series of discon- 
nected rhapsodies, interspersed with catalogues of places, and 
descriptions of men and women under various social aspects. The 
moral of the piece, if moral there be, is that the world and all that is 
therein is God, and the working-man is His prophet. We extract 
what we humbly conceive to be the pith of ‘ Towards Democracy.” 


Grave and strong and untamed. 
This is the clear-browed, unconstrained tender face, with full lips and 
bearded chin, this is the regardless defiant face I love and trust. 
see T came out to see, and having seen do not forget. 
* * * * 


* 


There was a time when the sympathy and the ideals of men gathered round 
other figures ; 

When the crowned king, or the priest in procession, or the knight-errant, or 
rs man of letters in his study were the imaginative forms to which men 
clung ; 

But now before the easy homely garb and appearance of this man as he 
swings past in the evening, all these others fade and grow dim. They come 
back after all and cling to him. 

And this is one of the slowly unfolded meanings of democracy. 


In reply to which we wou!d urge the plea that although the cowl 
does not make the monk, neither does the absence of the cowl; and 
that formality and unreality are natural to the offspring of Adam, and 
are not inherent in forms of government. 

Once our author condescends to break into rhyme, and gives us 
some really charming lines addressed to Squinancy- Wort. 


Wuat wave I Done? 


Many an age agone, 
Before man walked on earth, 
Iwas. In the sun I shone; 
I shook in the wind with mirth ; 
And danced on the high tops looking out seaward, 
Where I had birth. 
Thick footed monsters came, 
And into the darkness went, 
In ponderous tournament,— 
Many an age agone. 
But on the high tops I dwelt ever the same, 
With sisters many a one, 
Guiltless of sin and shame! 
What have I done ? 


What have I done? Man came, 
Evolutional upstart one! 





2 “Towards Democracy.” Copyright, 1885. By Edward Carpenter. Manchester : 
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With the gift of giving a name, 

To everything under the sun. 
What have Idone? Man came 
(They say nothing sticks like dirt), 
Looked at me with eyes of blame, 
And called me squinancy-wort. 

* * a 


Yet there is hope. I have seen 

Many changes since I began; 

The web-footed beasts have been 

(Dear beasts!) and gone, being part of some wider plan. 
Perhaps in his infinite mercy God will remove this Man! 

“ Babylon Bound,”* a Morality by Stanley Weall, is a most disap- 
pointing production. In numerous detached passages the author proves 
himself to be possessed of wit and style, and in the choruses he 
displays considerable lyrical powers. But what is the upshot of the 
whole ? Davus sum, non @dipus. Something is portrayed as in a glass 
darkly, but the author affords no interpretation to the bewildered 
spectator. Against such wilful and weariful obscurity, such elabora- 
tion of enigmas, we protest in the name of all the Muses. Of the other 
poems, “The Man in the Moon,” which describes the gradual 
extinction of life on the earth from the absorption of heat, is the 
simplest, the clearest, and by far the most powerful. Mr. Weall, in 
straining after originality, is throwing away his undoubted powers as 
ap able writer of verse. 

Of “ Waifs and Strays’ we will say but little. They are evidently 
the composition of an amiable lady, and they are quite harmless, but 
they do not appear to us to merit publication. 

“Consolation and other Poems,”* by Abraham Perry Miller, are the 
expressions in simple but pleasing verse of those moral and religious 
sentiments which, in their recurrence to gentle and thoughtful minds, 
have all the charm of novelty, and impel them to poetical effort. Mr. 
Miller, if he is something less than a poet, can express himself in 
metre correctly and harmoniously, and without any slavish imitation 
of contemporary models. In his longest poem, “ Consolation,” there 
are some fine lines descriptive of a thunderstorm, which, if space 
allowed, would bear quotation. Perhaps the most original of his 
verses are the following lines to a Whistler :— 

He never sings, but whistles as he goes, 

Nor written song nor symphony he knows ; 
But in those strains, what music has its birth, 
Into the common air of common earth! 
What heavenly fountains, deep and far away, 
Send up such bubbles to the light of day. 





3 «Babylon Bound: a Morality, and other Poems.” By Stanley Weall, B.A. 
London : Elliot Stock, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 1886. 

4 “ Waits and Strays, and other Lays.” By Mrs. J. Taylor Cross, London : 
Swan Sonnenschein, Le Bas & Lowry, Paternoster Square. 1886. 
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If the divine sweet sounds he makes were caught, 
And into one befitting song were wrought ; 

The world would laugh and weep as ne’er before, 
And sing the witching song for everiaore. 


But Mr. Perry, although an American, is by no means possessed of 
humour, or he would hardly address a young poet as “ My Splendid 
Friend”! or describe St. Anthony Falls as the “Grandmother of 
Waters!” or essay the following metaphor— 


Our hearts are eggs, and God must break the shell, 
To get the treasure which He loves so well. 


Gems like this remind us of Gifted Hopkins, and of our honoured 
guest, The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, who created him a “joy 
for ever.” 

“Reynard the Fox,”® by A. D. Ainslie, is a pleasant and readable 

translation into a loose ballad metre of Goethe’s well-known version of 
the ‘‘Reineke Fuchs,” ‘that universal household possession and 
secular Bible,” as Carlyle has named it, of European peoples. In his 
preface, Mr. Ainslie briefly recounts the several versions of the Legend 
from the Twelfth Century Reinardus Vulpes, to the Low German 
Version of ‘“ Reineke de Fos,” published in 1498. We venture 
to predict that the present translation, with its easy tripping style and 
happy presentation in modern guise of old-world humour, will do 
much to make this “ World’s Book” better known among English 
speaking people. 

Under the title of “ Essays in the Study of Folk-Songs,”” the Countess 
Evelyn Martinengo-Cesaresco has brought together a number of 
scattered monographs on the primeval unlettered poetry of European 
nations. The Folk-Song, earlier even than the Folk-Tale, has its 
origin deep down in the heart of things. The joy of harvest or the 
vintage, the wonder and delight of the maiden to her lover, the 
inborn mysterious passion for depicting the “gods in the likeness 
of men,” taught mankind to “lisp in numbers.” It would seem that 
every nation under heaven has expressed the first and simplest thoughts 
of the human heart with a marvellous sameness, and that whatever else 
may come and go, at the peasant’s fireside, and in the nursery of 
prince and peasant, the old songs, the old prayers, linger and abide. 
“The White Paternoster,” the well-known prayer to Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John itself, very possibly a Christian adaptation of some 
primeval celebration of the hidden powers of night, survived the Re- 
formation, survived Methodism, and will survive the penny press and 
the school-board. In a series of masterly essays, none the less ably, 
because clearly and pleasantly put tugether, the Countess Martinengo- 
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Cesaresco brings both wide reading and personal knowledge to bear on 
such subjects as Nature in Folk-Songs ; Sicilian Folk-Songs, Greek 
Songs of Calabria, and Folk Lullabies. A book at once so attractive 
and so instructive is a rare treat, and we heartily commend it to 
the notice of our readers. The numerous translations of Folk-Songs 
which are scattered broadcast through this delightful volume, are 
rendered with unusual skill and grace. We give as a specimen 
the following translation of the evensong of Polish children :-— 


The stars shine forth from the blue sky ; 
How great and wondrous is God’s might; 
Shine, stars, through all eternity, 
His witness in the night. 


O Lord, Thy tired children keep ; 

Keep us who know and feel Thy might, 
Turn Thine eye on us as we sleep, 

And give us all good night. 


Shine, stars, God’s sentinels on high, 
Proclaimers of His power and might ; 
May all things evil from us fly : 
O stars, good-night, good-night ! 


“In Quest and Vision ”*® Mr. W. S. Dawson discourses pleasantly 
and sensibly, though not without a touch of affectation, on Words- 
“worth, Shelley, George Eliot, and modern poets generally. On 
the whole, we are at one with Mr. Dawson. We agree with him 
in thinking that Shelley's conduct to Harriet Westbrook was an offence 
past all forgiveness; that Wordsworth’s message was one of consolation 
and peace; and that George Eliot’s intellectual renunciation of 
Christianity was made and sustained by an effort. We hold, too, with 
almost all that he has to say on the disastrous effect of religious doubt 
and pessimistic views on modern poetry. The questioning, despairing 
attitude is not favourable for the robuster and saner efforts of genius. 
Active revolt against all forms of faith, or the hope-illumined struggle 
of faith with doubt, or sunny unquestioning faith, are all favourable 
conditions for the development of poetic genius; but the spirit 
that doubts past hope, and yet bewails its discrowned deities, 
will spend its strength in empty and unavailing threnodies. 
On the other hand, we take exception to the charge of “ pestilent 
obscenity ” being brought against Sterne in common with Congreve 
and Swift. Such a union of names argues a want of ethical as well 
as literary discrimination. Again, it is an entire mistake to say of 
Wordsworth, that when he turned his face northward he knew that 
he was going to live as a peasant among peasants. Simply and hardly 
no doubt he lived in the little cottage at Townend, but not as a peasant. 
Lastly, we cannot let pass without protest such a phrase as “ the light 
tintinnabulation of Mr. Thomas Moore.” When modern culture ever 
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produces a lyric worthy to be named in the same breath as “ Oft in the 
Stilly Night,” then, and not till then, may culture take up its parable 
against Anacreon Moore. 

In his introduction to “ Essays on Poetry and Poets.”® Mr. 
Roden Noel discusses the philosophic value of poetic intuition, 
and he maintains that the moods and aspects of external nature 
betoken the presence “‘ of something far more deeply infused,” which 
it is the privilege of the poet to perceive and know by virtue of 
his inspiration. “ Poetry,” he says, ‘does not tell pretty lies for 
the sake of amusement, but penetrates to the heart of things.” The 
primrose by the river-brim had secrets of her own, communicable 
to Wordsworth and his kind. The ‘ wayward indolence” of the 
“short-lived foam,” which Keats was the first to celebrate, is of the 
nature of human caprice, and bears witness to the real, though invisible 
presence of the anima mundi. But surely it is possible to observe and 
apprehend the outside world by the light and in the light of human 
personality, and yet to be conscious all the time that “we receive but 
what we give, and in our lives alone doth nature live. The existence 
of an informing and indwelling world-spirit depends on far deeper 
considerations than the chance resemblances between the motions of 
nature and of men. Of the long and carefully written essays which 
. follow, on Byron, Shelley, Wordsworth, we cannot speak at length. 
In spite of some affectation of style, inseparable it would seem from 
literature of this kind, Mr. Noel displays a close knowledge of the 
authors whose writings he discusses, and a discriminating appreciation, 
He never writes only to depreciate, and he never praises for the 
purpose of detracting from the fame of a rival author. On the whole, 
the essay on Lord Tennyson appeared to us to reach the highest 
standard of criticism. By way of discovering an error: it was surely 
Wordsworth, in the “ Leech Gatherer,” who speaks of Chatterton as 
“the marvellous boy.” When Coleridge wrote his monody on the 
death of Chatterton, he was “a marvellous boy” himself, and would 
not so have described a brother bard. 

Translations of the Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, the Litany, 1 
&c., into Greek iambics, the Te Deum into hexameters, and of variou 
well-known hymns into iambic dimeters, will commend themselve 
only to the curiousin such matters. Many of these renderings—that of 
the Lord’s Prayer, for instance—appears to be simple, idiomatic, and 
exact; but except as a tour de force, we fail to see the object of such 
composition. Doubtless to Mr. Chatfield the work has been a labour 
of love. 

The Delegates of the Clarendon Press issue an edition of Scott’s 
‘Lay of the Last Minstrel,” with notes and preface by W. Minto. An 
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interesting account is given in the preface of the “inception of the 
poem,” together with critical remarks on the metre (the suggestion of 
which, as Scott admitted, was due to Coleridge’s, then unpublished, 
“‘Christabel”), the supernatural machinery, and the diction of the poem. 
The notes abound in historical details and graphic descriptions of the 
scenery of Teviot and of Tweed. A map of the district, which the 
editor calls Scott-land—‘.e. the land of the Scott clan—is attixed. 

Messrs. Simpkin and Marshall issue a reprint, with facsimile title- 
page of “ Mr. William Shakespeare’s Comedie of the Tempest,” ? from 
the original copy printed by Isaac Jaggard and Ed. Blount, 1623. 

An edition of the first twelve books of the**‘ liad” of Homer,” with 
introduction and critical notes by Walter Leaf, will be welcomed by 
scholars. In the introduction, after dealing with the text and the 
scholia, Mr. Leaf goes on to discuss the vexed question of the origin 
of the poem. He maintains that, while the Mims AyAdéws, the 
work of “ Homer” himself, is the original poem, yet that certain 
accretions, such as the story of the exploits of Diomede, may be by 
the same hand; and he concludes that while the ‘‘ whole of the first 
book, half the second, the greater part of the next five, and the 
eleventh, may be the work of one poet, yet that the eighth and ninth 
books must be assigned to a second author, and the tenth to yet 
another.” The notes are in English, and are suitable to advanced 
scholars who are not German students. 

We have also to acknowledge an edition of the ‘ Gidipus Coloneus 
of Sophocles,” with notes, commentary, and translation in English 
prose. In addition to a critical introduction, to which is attached a 
map of Colonus and the neighbourhood, there is an excursus on 
manuscripts and editions, a metrical analysis, an appendix with 
Greek and English indices. The English translation is printed on 
the opposite page to the Greek text. It would be difficult to say too 
much of the marvellous completeness of this noble edition. 

We can do no more than acknowledge the second volume of 
“ Cicero’s Letters,” * with a commentary and introductory essay by 
Robert Yelverton Tyrrell. In the preface the editor calls attention 
to the fact that his is the first edition of the letters of Cicero, or of 
any part of them, which has been able to make use of the Codex 
Turonensis and Codices Harleiani for the recension of the text. 
Affixed to the historic essays, which are of the highest interest, there 
is a lengthy excursus on the Harleian Codex No. 2682. 
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We have also received a second volume of Professor August Fick’s 
redaction of the Iliad of Homer,’ into its original GZolic form. 

“Tl Libro dell’ Amore,” by Marco Antonio Canini, is an anthology 
(of 700 pages) of Italian love poems, together with a vast number of 
love poems of all ages and all peoples, which are translated into Italian. 
An art of love, indeed, but destined rather for immortal lovers. 

We received too late for notice in the April number of Tue 
Westminster Review, a folio copy of “ Early Christian Symbolism.”* 
This beautiful volume consists of illustrations of the well-known 
designs affixed to early Christian tombs in the Catacombs. The 
drawings, which are engraved on copper, were collected by the late 
W. H. Palmer, and are in part a reproduction and rearrangement of 
the plates of Bosio and Arizghi as reprinted by Bottari, and in part 
are original sketches from the walls of the Catacombs. The designs 
are arranged under heads: as ‘‘ The Rod,” ‘‘ The Dispensation,” “ The 
Woman,” “The Eucharist.” This work, which was left by the late 
Mr. Palmer in a state approaching completeness, fe!] into the hands of 
Cardinal Newman, who committed the task of editing and arranging 
to Father Northcote and Canon Brownlow. Their task has been executed 
with care and judgment. We need hardly say that, both as regards 
selection of designs and the suggested interpretations, that the editors 

‘approach the subject from the point of view of Roman Catholic 
divines. 

“The Colloquial Faculty for Languages,”’’ by Walter Hayle 
Walshe, M.D., consists of three parts. In the first he contends that, 
contrary to the generally received opinion, the power of learning to 
speak and write any foreign language fluently and correctly is a 
faculty so rare as to be exceptional. In the second part he seeks to 
assign to this exceptional faculty a physical cause, and in pursuance 
of his argument gives in outline a history of the varying fortunes of 
the doctrine of cerebral localization. The third part is an inquiry, 
conducted on the same principles, into ‘The Nature of Genius.” 
The second and third divisions will afford agreeable and instructive 
reading for all who are gifted with “a liberal curiosity”; but only a 
physiologist can really weigh the arguments put forward, far less 
pronounce upon them. It is, then, to the first section that we shall 
confine our remarks, and without hazarding an opinion on the “ local 
habitation” of “The Colloquial Faculty for Languages,” we unre- 
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servedly endorse Dr. Walshe’s judgment as to the extreme rarity of 
the faculty itself. He distinguishes three kinds of linguistic faculty : 
the philological, the scholastic, and the colloquial. The possession of 
the first hardly, he thinks, “seems to signify anything specific, or 
strictly differentiated in the nature of its cerebral factors; mental 
aptitudes which will successfully grapple with intellectual problems as 
a class, will not be baffled utterly by those occurring within the range 
of philology.” In the second variety, which we have termed the 
scholastic, he places “analytical grammarians and word-critics,” and 
he classes them as belonging “in a humbler fashion to the previous 
group.” “Far different,” he proceeds to say, “is the case of the 
third variety of linguistic aptitude—that for readily assimilating and 
practically utilizing colloquial languages of the day. Herein lies a 
faculty peculiar, special, differentiated in a very striking degree—one 
which is the occasional, if rare, endowment of the otherwise non- 
intellectual, in some sort well-nigh brainless; one which cannot in its 
fulness be secured by any amount of toil—nay, which seems repelled 
in some varieties of organization by straining efforts to attain it.” In 
the next chapter he passes in review the various recorded instances 
of consummate linguistic accomplishment, from Mithridates, King of 
Pontus—who is reported to have spoken twenty-two different dialects— 
down to our own time, when all previous performances ‘sink into 
insignificance before the culminating wonder of Cardinal Mezzofanti’s 
perfect management of forty languages, with their dialects.” But 
Dr. Walshe misdoubts such phenomenal achievements, and asks, 
“Before what courts of competent native examiners have these 
wonderful linguists appeared, and with how many such courts have 
they passed muster?” He thinks, as we do, that it is a very rare 
thing for a man to have a thorough practical knowledge of one other 
language besides his own, and if his knowledge approaches perfection 
it is little less than a wonder, only to be accounted for by extraor- 
dinary gifts developed by exceptional opportunities. This dis- 
couraging estimate is borne out in the work before us by a host of 
examples of the ludicrous errors into which some of the greatest 
writers, both French and English, have fallen, in their attempts to 
express themselves in a language not their own, or even to catch its 
true sense when written. Victor Hugo’s complicated and colossal 
blunder is worth quoting. “Au moment,” he writes, “ot nous 
écrivons ces lignes, un coup d’équinoxe vient de démolir, sur la 
frontiére d’Angleterre et d’Ecosse, la falaise Premicre des Quatre, 
First of the Fourth ;” which means, being interpreted, “The Firth 
of Forth ”—though how it came to be on the English border, or to be 
converted into a cliff, and finally to be demolished by an equinoctial 
gale, is more than we can explain, 

In “ Keclesiastical English,” *° which is a sequel to the “ Revisers’ 
English,” by the same author, Mr. Washington Moon makes a damaging 
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onslaught on the English of the learned authors of the Revised Version 
of the Old Testament. He undoubtedly proves his case against them, 
though we cannot help thinking some of his objections hypercritical. 
As regards the correct use of “naught” and ‘ nought” we cannot 
agree with him. Mr. Moon says we have no such word in English as 
“naught,” in the sense of “ naughty; ” but he surely forgets the words 
of Ophelia (“ Hamlet,” iii. 2): ‘You are naught, you are naught!” 
Nought, meaning “ nothing,” should, we are persuaded, be spelled with 
an ‘“‘o”—not, as he would have it, with an “a.” That this is in 
accordance with ancient usage is, to our mind, proved by the general 
employment throughout the North of England of the word “ nowt” for 
“nothing,” as illustrated in the proverb, “ Nowt’s nivver i’ danger.” 
To return to Mr. Moon’s indictment against the Revisers, we must 
confess that their work has never inspired us with much enthusiasm. 
We want no elaborate arguments to convince us that ‘the old is 
better.” 

“ The Niti Literature of Burma,”” a collection of ancient proverbs 
and maxims from Burmese sources, transiated into English by Mr. 
James Grey, is to an ordinary reader more curious than interesting. 
The proverbs and maxims are not, for the most part, very striking or 
pithy. To enter into their spirit‘one must be deeply versed in the 
habits, customs, and tone of thought of the races amongst whom they 
have originated. ' 

“The Philosophy of Art”” consists of translations from the 
German of Hegel’s ‘Introduction to the Scientific Study of Aisthetics,” 
and of Dr. Michelet’s ‘‘ Philosophy of Art and the Science of Aisthetics,” 
together with a laudatory and hortatory preface ky W. Hastie, B.D. 
We are grateful for these translations, which will énable the English 
student to study the science of esthetics at its fountain-head. We 
cannot, however, bring ourselves to believe in the theory set forth by 
Mr. Hastie in his preface, that art is destined to be the inspiring and 
guiding influence of the future, and that, like theology, its secrets are 
with the initiated few, to whom the multitude must come for instruc- 
tion and support. ‘l'hat art has been and will be the delight, the con- 
solation, and the enlightener of men we doubt not; but that it is 
destined in some mysterious fashion to embrace and overshadow all 
human life and effort, we believe to be a dream. 

“The Education of the Artist” “ is a translation (and a very good 
one) by Miss Clara Bell from the French of M. Ernest Chesneau. 
M. Chesneau, like most French writers on art, has this signal supe- 
riority over German art-teachers, that ut least one can understand 
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him. His opinions are clearly formulated, so that we can either give 
or withhold our assent en connaissance de cause; and so long as he 
treats of matters within the range of his real knowledge and observa- 
tion he commands something more than a mere assent to nis propo- 
sitions. We feel that he is speaking words of wisdom, and we listen 
with respect and admiration. But when he falls back upon what he 
regards as first principles the case is widely different. He babbles of 
“the soul,” its mutability or immutability, its immortality, &e. In 
short, he lays down, as fundamental principles of art, a series of flimsy 
and unverifiable speculations on subjects of which he, like the rest of 
mankind, is necessarily profoundly ignorant, and which, moreover, 
have really no practical bearing on art. ‘The important part of 
M. Chesneau’s teaching is his insistance on originality in art to be 
attained by studying nature at first hand, and by avoiding slavish 
copying of the antique. We are entirely of one mind with him in 
mourning over the decay of national and local schools of painting, and 
in deploring the rapid spread of that dreary cosmopolitanism which in 
art, as in many other things, is passing over Europe like a blight, and 
effacing all variety of local colouring. It is some comfort to an 
Englishman that, according to M. Chesneau, our country forms the 
one exception to the universal decadence of art throughout Europe. 
“There is but one nation,” he says, “of whom it can be said that it 
is improving on its past, and that is artistic England.” 

No doubt “ A Bibliography of the Literature relating to Charles 
Dickens and his Writings” * isa valuable and all but necessary imple- 
ment to bibliophiles, and every part of Mr. Kitton’s volume will have 
more or less charm for devoted admirers of Dickens. But for us the 
only section of Dickensiana which possesses much interest is the 
“Critical.” It is undoubtedly amusing, and to some extent instruc- 
tive, to look through the contemporary criticisms of the earlier works 
of “ Boz,” and note how the new departure in fiction was received 
before the name of ‘“ Boz,” and a little later of Dickens, became 
consecrated by success. One writer in an American periodical (Zhe 
Southern Literary Messenger, May 1837) lashes himself into rage over 
the pseudonym of “ Boz”—why, it is impossible to surmise or even 
to imagine; but he positively foams at the mouth, treating the 
harmless nom de plume as an offence against decency and good manners. 
Then there is a slashing critique from the Saturday Review (Dec. 17, 
1859), containing some grains of justice and good sense floating in a 
sea of gall. But the two really good criticisms of Dickens’s works 
—at once appreciative and just—are from Zhe National Review 
(Oct, 1858) and from Tne Westminster Review (April 1866). The 
former, which is the more laudatory of the two, is from the pen of 
the late Walter Bagehot. Both are weighty, acute, sympathetic, 
and yet unsparing—just what literary criticism ought to be, but so 
seldom is. 
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“ Thoughts on Life,” 25 by S. S. Copeman, belongs to a class of books 
which we confess to regarding as an infliction. A great or striking 
or humorous thought on life or on death either, for that matter—in 
short, on any subject—is welcome when it comes incidentally in the 
midst of other matter. But a whole book made up of “thoughts” on 
one subject, by a variety of writers of all degrees of merit and 
demerit, is literary tood of a kind which we find unappetizing and 
difficult to assimilate. 

“The Book Lover,’** by James Baldwin, Ph.D., is a wise and 
pleasant little volume, In it the praises of books are celebrated in 
the words of some of the greatest authors, ancient and modern. It 
contains, too, the best counsel, drawn from the same sources, on the 
choice of books, which we have ever seen brought together; for, in 
place of arbitrarily formulated lists of titles, or schemes of reading 
too vast and ambitious to be practically useful, it offers sound prin- 
ciples by which each reader may choose for himself. Towards the 
end of the volume lists are appended of standard works in most 
departments of human knowledge. 

The leading feature of the book market of the present year is the 
enormous increase of translations of the novels of great foreign 
authors. We have taken this fever in England, and “ nothing is hid 
from the heat thereof.” We have translations of Balzac, Zola, Daudet, 
and all the great realistic writers. No doubt there are translations 
and transiations, and some are better than others; but the best are 
but poor substitutes for the originals. At this moment we have to 
notice English versions of the work of Ary Ecilaw. “ Roland, or 
the Expiation of a Sin”—and “The Romance of a German Court,”” 
attributed, with how much of truth we know not, to the morganatic 
wife of the Duke of Hesse. In the latter, under the {limsiest veil, 
events are narrated which to an English reader are only a shameful 
scandal, The “Romance,” taken only as a story, is interesting 
enough, although too profoundly sad for wholesome or pleasant read- 
ing. ‘ Roland” is inferior in quality, and the translation, though 
conscientious, is too literal. It wants dignity of style, and too often 
sinks into the colloquial and commonplace. 

“Tn the Light of the Twentieth Century,” by “ Innominatus,”’ is 
something of the same type as ‘The Diothas,” which we noticed 
some time ago; but it differs from that curious forecast, or jeu Wesprit, 
whichever it may be held to be, in two particulars, The author of 
“The Diothas ” was in full accord with modern ideas, and revelled in 
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his dream of their vast development, which he placed in an all but 
immeasurably distant future. ‘ Innominatus,” on the contrary, dis- 
likes and distrusts a great part of the current thought and sentiment 
of the day, and seeks to discredit them by picturing their outcome at 
a period not more remote than the next century. The metaphysical 
jumble which he presents as the coming religion of the cultivated 
minority rather reminds one of Lord Dundreary’s puzzle about his 
mother, his “ old nurse,” and his “ Brother Sam,” which ends, as will 
be remembered, by his asking, in hopeless bewilderment, ‘“ Then, who 
the devilam 1?” The little volume contains much clever and acute 
reasoning, One sentence is especially memorable for its truth and 
for its terse wording. It is: ‘“ Obscurity is the atmosphere in which 
false philosophies live.” 

“ Inquirendo Island,”*® by Hudor Genone (evidently a nom de plume), 
is a quaint and clever book. In a.short preface, in which occur such 
phrases as “ the pestilential marshes of superstition,” “ the cold glaciers 
of reason,” and ‘ the fertile table-land of common sense,” the author 
tells us that it is a satire, but will not, he hopes, “be found wanting 
in a spirit of full reverence for the essential truth of God’s Universe.” 
He is evidently not without misgivings on this point, and begs his 
readers not to judge his work without taking into account what he 
calls his “ postface.” This to us explains nothing. That the book is 
a satire is evident enough, and its satire is unmistakably directed 
against all the recognized schools of Christian thought. High Church, 
Low Church, Roman Catholicism, as well as various forms of Protestant 
Dissent, are all cleverly and delicately caricatured under the diverse 
queerly named sects of the Inquirendo Islanders. What is the resi- 
duum which the author exempts from ‘satire is not so clear, The 
preface and “ postface,” taken in connection with the story itself, seem 
to us little more than an attempt at the favourite but impossible feat 
of “having your pudding and eating it.” But from the belles lettres 
point of view, this is a matter of quite secondary importance. It is 
not as an allegory, nor as a satire, that we value the book, but as an 
ingenious and interesting story, something in the same genre as 
“‘Gulliver’s Travels” and “Peter Wilkins,” but with a dash of 
romance that makes one think of “ Young Lochinvar.” Read in this 
spirit, ‘‘ Inquirendo Island” must be pronounced a complete success. 

“ Dagonet the Jester” ® is a graceful little work. The scene is laid 
in an English village, and the story—a very slight one—opens during 
the struggle between Charles I. and his Parliament, and closes soon 
after the Restoration. These public events are, however, but distantly 
alluded tu. All the principal actors are humble villagers, sheltered 
by their obscurity from the storms of civil war, but suffering the 
gloomy and disquieting influence of the new opinions. Dagonet, with 
his whimsical sayings and his light laughter-loving nature, may stand 
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as the representative of that frank, harmless gaiety, which Puritanism 
so sternly repressed that it has ceased to be a national characteristic. 
The uncongenial gloom is fatal to the poor jester. ‘The story of his 
luckless life and pitiful death is touchingly told. The style and 
language of the narrative are vaguely archaic—not modern English, 
certainly, but not by any means the exact language of the period. 
This is the great flaw in an otherwise delicately executed work. 

“Notes from another World,”*! by Lord Granville Gordon, is a 
volume of stories of considerable merit. The writer is supposed 
during his lifetime to have entered into an engagement with a friend 
—a young lady—that whichever of them died first should send to the 
survivor news from the land of shades. Accordingly, he collects and 
transmits to his earthly correspondent the life history of such of the 
spirits around him as seem to him to have a story worth telling. The 
plan of the work is at once fantastic and lugubrious ; but the tales are 
clever, spirited, and infinitely varied. 

“Indian Summer,”™ is one of Mr. Howells’ charming and subtle 
analytical studies. It is a story, but, like all his stories, its interest 
depends far more on the causation of incident by the mingling and 
clashing of various skilfully portrayed types of human character, 
than on anything striking or dramatic in the incidents themselves. 
In “Indian Summer” the analysis of character is almost entirely 
effected by means of conversations—of all methods the most difficult 
and the most artistic. By dint of hearing them talk, the whole group 
of persons represented becomes thoroughly known to us; and we 
think of them, not as characters in a book, but as real, living men and 
women, on whose qualities, peculiarities, and inconsistencies we 
speculate as though they were our intimate acquaintances. The scene 
of this unsensational yet most interesting and even poignant drama is 
laid in Florence, which, whether as regards its winter climate or its 
society, Mr. Howells does not paint in very glowing colours ; but the 
dramatis persone are one and all Americans, 

We have received with great pleasure a new novel in three 
volumes by Mrs. Oliphant, whose name is a household word among 
us, and whose perennial spring is inexhaustible. ‘A Country 
Gentleman and his Family ” * has all her old unmistakable character- 
istics. As usual, her thread is spun to the finest gossamer, and after 
reading through the three long volumes we wonder what spell has held 
us. ‘The book is not one of her best, but that perhaps is due to her 
choice of untoward and unattractive characters ; for we see no diminu- 
tion of power, no loss of accuracy, in her delicate depicting of scenes 
and people. 
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The anonymous author of “Mrs, Peter Howard” * has judiciously 


named his book, for the whole interest of the story centres in this 
most charming and delicately drawn character. ‘‘ Mated with a 
clown,” and forced to lead a life repugnant to her, Millicent Howard 
dreams on as she has always dreamed—a pure and spotless creature, 
bent upon doing her duty, and scarcely complaining even to herself of 
her distasteful surroundings, till at length she meets her fate, and then 
her soul is stirred to its depths. But before all things she is honnéte 
femme, and bravely battles with the temptation. Finally, however, 
goaded beyond endurance by the brutality of her husband, she is on 
the point of flying from her home when her husband is crippled for 
life by a carriage accident, and by his bedside she takes a last farewell 
of the man she Joves. The subordinate characters are effectively and 
humorously drawn ; and in closing this eminently readable book we 
gladly seize on the idea that the future yet holds possibilities of 
happiness for Millicent. 

* Demos” is an unusually good novel : a great variety of characters, 
of all classes and of both sexes, are admirably delineated. Richard 
Mutimer, the representative of socialistic democracy, is a careful and 
finished study. Each successive development of his disposition and 
tendencies, brought out by unexpected changes of fortune, is clearly 
the logical outcome of given circumstances on a given idiosyncracy. 
Several others among the persans represented are no less skilfully and 
successfully portrayed. In female character the author of “ Demos” 
is singularly successful : of this, the wife, the mother, and tlie sister of 
Mutimer—women of types utterly diverse from each other—afford a 
striking proof. The plot, too, is good, the incidents naturally pro- 
duced, the dénouement likely, and at the same time powerful and 
dramatic. What the author’s opinion may be on the “social 
question ” is not perhaps of great importance from the purely literary 
point of view from which we regard works of fiction ; but he is 
certainly not a socialist, nor even an ardent democrat. 

Mr. Marion Crawford’s ‘Tale of a Lonely Parish seems to 
promise through its title the sort of thing it really is—a very tame 
not to say dull story, in which the very small circle of individuals 
of whom the ‘“ Lonely Parish” consists, live and move exactly in the 
same groove day after day and year after year—saying and doing 
the same things evermore. Their little eccentricities of person and 
manner are incessantly referred to—so that one only thinks of them as 
the man with the “‘ smooth hair,” or the lady with the violet eyes, 
&c.; aud so the reader yawns on through the two volumes. Yet 
there is matter towards the end of the book which is more than 
sufficiently saisissant. We suppose Mr. Crawford wishes to prove 
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that even a lonely parish may be the arena of the most startling 
events. Why not? 

Mr. Christie Murray’s “ Aunt Rachel,” though by no means a. 
thrilling romance like “ Rainbow Gold,” is yet a most charming 
idyllic picture, in which the figures are all more or less sympathetic. 
It is a curious fact that whenever the violin isa prominent feature in 
a story, it at once refines and elevates both players and listeners, and 
their whole lives are modified by its mystic influence. Such is the 
cease in the present work, where the Staffordshire villagers who form 
the string-band at Barfield meet and practise in their garden on 
summer evenings, making melody of no slight merit and wanting no 
other enjoyment. Christie Murray has the power of drawing his 
readers along with him, and his inimitable rendering of the local 
dialect gives a comic cast to his writing which is irresistible. 

Another musical novel—but this time in a minor key— A Left- 
handed Marriage,” * by Mrs. Oscar Beringer, is a disastrous story from 
beginning to end. Its purpose is, we conclude, to show what fatal 
consequences may arise from morganatic marriages, and what serious 
complications are likely to accrue to the unacknowledged issue. In 
the present instance the son falls in love with his own father’s 
morganatic wife! The book is dedicated to the Abbé Liszt, who is a 

‘ sort of hors d’euvre amidst the unpalatable food which Mrs. Oscar 
Beringer has set before us. 

‘“‘Fortune’s Wheel,” * now published in three volumes, originally 
appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine asa serial, which may be held to 
be a warrant that it does not fall before a certain standard. In effect, 
it deserves very favourable mention. Without being great, it is an 
eminently pleasant book. 'The style is above mediocrity; there is a 
never-failing supply of lively and amusing incidents, and nearly all the 
characters are genial and sympathetic—some extremely well-drawn 
and lifelike. Mr. Innes Shand has perhaps a weakness for airing his 
knowledge of French—sometimes in literal translations of French 
idioms, as when he talks of a general “save who can,” or of one of his 
personages launching himself “in full Bohemia;” but oftener in 
quotations of well-known, not to say hackneyed French phrases. But 
after all, this is a venial fault, so long as the French quotations are 


correct. Let us hope that “7’u la voulu” and “Il n'y a que le premier 
Pp yaq I 


pas ‘ que’ cotite” and “ Les chronicles du jour” are printer’s errors. 
The hope that we expressed in our notice of Mr. Fargus’s 
posthumous work, “A Cardinal Sin,” that the supply might be 
perennial, seems in a fair way of being fulfilled. Evidently Hugh 
Conway’s magic desk is inexhaustible. It has now given us “ Living 
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or Dead,” “ a three-volume novel, which, though not equal to “ A 
Cardinal Sin,” is both interesting and entertaining, and bears all Mr. 
Fargus’s marques de fabrique, even tc his little verbal solecisms, such as 
the use of “like” for “as,” &. 

Coming after such books as “ Unknown to History” and “ The 
Armourer’s Apprentices, “Chantry House” * falls flat. Enchanting 
as are Miss Yonge’s medieval romances, it must be confessed that her 
tales of modern every-day life are apt to be twaddling. 

“Buried Diamonds,” though not remarkable for literary skill, is 
nevertheless an unusually well-planned story, of unflagging interest 
throughout, and here and there manifesting considerable dramatic 
power. There are two heroines, both of whom are learned and both 
equally well drawn. Indeed, every character in the book is a well- 
sustained individuality; their peculiarities are not arbitrary, but 
typical, and have therefore the effect of making them so real and 
natural that they seem to be personal friends of the reader, and it is 
with a friendly solicitude that he follows them to the end of their 
troublous career. 

“The Curate’s Wife” * is an unimportant and inferior novel. It is 
not well written nor interesting, and it wants refinement. For our 
own taste, we would rather have an over-romantic, or even a sensa- 
tional novel, than an utterly dull terre a terre story like “ The Curate’s 
Wife.” 

“Crime and Punishment” is the English name of a so-called 
“Russian realistic novel,” produced in English by Messrs. Vizetelly. 
The first title is accurately descriptive, but we do not see how it can 
be called “realistic.” To us it seems rather to be phantasmagoric. 
Hardly one of the characters acts or speaks like a sane person. If it 
is a realistic presentation of Russian life and character, human nature 
in Russia must be strangely unlike human nature everywhere else. 
Not but what there are many natural touches scattered here and there 
throughout the story; but there is a general want of intelligible rela- 
tion between action and motive, and an imperfect adaptation of means 
to ends, noticeable in a greater or less degree in every personage put 
on the scene; and this gives to. the whole book a strange air of un- 
reality, even to the verge of incoherency. It is not like real life 
either in Russia or anywhere else; it is like a wild, feverish dream. 
Nevertheless it is powerful, and not without a certain weird 
fascination. 
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In “Court Royal” we have what is a rarity in contemporary 
English fiction—a novel really admirable from nearly every point 
of view. It contains deep thought, vivid and powerful characteriza- 
tion, cleverly conducted plot, and besides all this, is permeated and 
embellished by that indescribable charm and fascination which not 
only rivet the attention of the reader, but secure his goodwill, and 
thus blunt the edge of criticism. The genesis of the book is thus 
summed up by the author in his preface : 


Two types, in two groups, are opposed to each other ; each group represents 
a set of ideas, social and moral ; the one coming on, conqucring, overwhelming ; 
the other disappearing, and likely soon to be looked back upon as having 
become extinct in the moral worlu, like asceticism and mysticism. ‘I'nere are 
two heroines, each the focussing of 11e good qualities of the two groups; aud 
two heroes, each the concentration oi the infirmities of the same. 


Without entering into detailed criticism of the work, which would 
involve telling the story (an easy plan of reviewing a book, but unfair, 
in our opinion, both to author and reader), we will confine our 
comments to the “argument,” as it used to be called, which we have 
given in Mr. Baring-Gould’s own words. To begin with, we doubt 
the approaching extinction of “asceticism and mysticism.” Both are, 
we think, inherent principles of human nature. Men, no doubt, love 
pleasure ; but, strange to say, they also love torture, if self-inflicted 
and needless, While as to mysticism, we see no sign of its abatement 
—merely of its transformation. How can it die while the limits of 
human knowledge are so circumscribed and the realms of the unknown 
so infinitely vast? So, too, we are by no means sure that the old 
ideas which Mr. Gould has labelled “feudal Christian morality ” are 
so near dying out as he supposes. Ideas and schemes of life die hard, 
even when they are false; but when they have more value than those 
which seek to supplant them, we may be pretty sure that there will 
be transformation or blending rather than destruction. The new 
conquering idea is, according to Mr. Gould, unchecked individualism. 
But is it not rather late in the day to treat “individualism ” as the 
dominant current in the modern stream of thought? Is not indivi- 
dualism itself seriously threatened by socialism under one form or 
another? More than once in the course of the story we find the 
author complaining that ‘the time is out of joint.” It is a singular 
characteristic of the present time that some, nay most, of the greatest 
thinkers in England and America, as well as on the continent of 
Europe, distrust and disapprove the drift and tendency of popular 
opinion, One word in conclusion as to Mr. Baring-Gould’s characters, 
We have already commended them en d/oc, but we cannot close without 
a separate tribute of admiration to “The Lady Grace” (who “focusses 
the good qualities” of the expiring group). She is to our mind one 
of the sweetest and truest personations of female character to be found 
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in modern fiction: ideal, but yet natural, All the ducal family are 
wonderfully well rendered. The opposing heroine is interesting, but 
much less natural. Several of the less important personages are too 
clever to be quite in keeping; but this, though a fault, is a good 
fanlt. At any rate, it is as unavoidable by some writers as is its direct 
opposite by the vast majority. 

We can give no higher praise to Mr. Hardy’s new book, “ The 
Mayor of Casterbridge,” “* than to say it is a worthy successor of “ Far 
from the Madding Crowd.” ‘There is the same consummate art in 
describing persons and places; the same aptness and picturesqueness 
of expression, the same under-current of sly humour, which have gone 
far towards forming Mr. Hardy’s charming accent personnel. The 
character of Henchard is a grand study, which has not, so far as we 
recollect, its prototype in fiction. Whether it is an imaginary creation 
or a real personality, it is drawn with infinite skill. 

“The Bliss of Revenge,” “ by T. Evan Jacob, is a work of some 
power and merit, but it is coarse in texture. The good people are 
too good; the bad, unmitigated fiends. The author is evidently an 
agnostic, though he does not proclaim himself such; but his hero and 
heroine are agnostics, and advanced radicals of the modern school to 
boot. The villain of the story is a clergyman, and the author takes 
occasion to inveigh against bishops, to sneer at kings and nobles, to 
claim land as national property; in short, he flaunts the revolutionary 
programme that usually nowadays accompanies and disfigures religious 
unbelief. It is a pity we have not more unbelievers of the school of 
Strauss—rational in their attitude towards the known and the 
unknown. But these are matters of opinion, and do not militate 
against the excellence of the book as a work of art. From that point 
ot view its defects are, as we said before, a certain coarseness of 
execution, and besides, a general atmosphere of unreality—what is 
called in French wn air emprunté. 

“My Destiny,”* by L. A. S. Carew, is a story of an incredibly 
weak, silly girl, supposed to be told by herself—a supposition which 
is not contradicted by anything in the style or manner of its telling. 

Miss Rowsell’s old-world romance, ‘“ The Silver Dial,” ® is a sombre 
affair. It tells of the time when the curious clock at Strasbourg was 
made, and the story is interwoven with the fabrication of the clock ; 
but, through an entire lack of local colouring, it fails to interest the 
reader. The three volumes follow a sort of crescendo movement as 
to their bulk. The first is barely of the ordinary size, the second is 
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stouter, and the third positively obese. This peculiarity has an odd 
effect; it seems as though the book had gradually grown fat and 
middle-aged before its birth. 

‘““The Right Honourable,” the joint production of Mr. Justin 
McCarthy and Mrs. Campbell Praed, is an extraordinary jumble of 
society, politics, and cosmopolitan conspiracy. The two gifted col- 
laborateurs seem to possess between them an entire acquaintance with 
all human affairs. They are equally at home in the council chambers 
of Ministers of State and in the most secret meetings of Nihilists. In 
drawing-rooms and in “ slums” they are equally in their element, and 
always with a mysterious air of being behind the scenes and knowing 
more than the profanum vulgus ; yet, strange to say, all their descrip- 
tions—of society especially—bear the stamp of being written by 
“outsiders.” Then, too, they mix up reality with unreality; thrust 
the shadows of their own creation into juxtapcsition with the best 
known names in contemporary politics. Yet in spite of these very real 
and obvious flaws, ‘‘ The Right Honourable” is very readable, and the 
story is interesting. 

Another work of Mr, Justin McCarthy’s which has reached us is 
a new edition of ‘ Camiola.”*' We sincerely regret that our space— 
already overcrowded—precludes our.entering into any discussion of 

‘the merits of the story. However, a new edition need not be intro- 
duced to the public as a new work. 

Mr. McCarthy’s little shilling volume, “ Doom,” ™ contains a clever 
short story; painful and not very new in its machinery, but well 
treated. It relates the tragic fate of a young Englishman who is 
murdered (perhaps Mr. McCarthy would call it “ executed”) on board 
a Cunard steamer, by a Nihilist agent, as a fauw /rére. Much of the 
background is pleasant, and “Jack Harris,’ who “had taken the 
eighteenth century under his special protection, seeming to regard it 
as one unchanging period,” is an amusing portrait (for it can hardly 
be called a caricature) of a well-known personality. ‘‘Captain Judge,” 
too, the philosophic commander of the Cunarder, is a humorous 
sketch. He had not much time for reading, and having long ago 
made up his mind that Shakspeare was the best reading possible, he 
reads nothing else, and talks to himself in quotations. But all these 
pleasant touches are darkened by the hideous nightmare of Nihilism, 
which sprawls all over the picture and overshadows everything. 

Evidently the author of “Link by Link” considers her subject 
too solemn and too dramatic for ordinary treatment. It begins with a 
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prologue, and the story is carried on in scenes instead of chapters, 
The prologue opens with a fearful murder and burglary, the perpetra- 
tors of which are not discovered for ten years after. A case of 
mistaken identity then occurs—too improbable to be excusable even 
on the plea of the exigencies of the story. The plot is clumsily 
wrought, and the “links” by no means well-forged. 

“The Wayfarers,”* by W. Ashworth Taylor, is what French 
writers term une etude d’analyse. It turns entirely on dissection of 
motives and the mutual action and reaction of varying types of per- 
sonality. It is a thoughtful book, but its thought is that of the 
moralist, and still more moral vivisector, rather than that of the 
social reformer or of the politician, As may be guessed, its tone is 
not gay ; indeed, there is not a bright or exhilarating chapter through- 
out the two volumes. But it contains a choice collection of careful 
studies of diverse types of humanity, few of them very salient, and 
none wildly eccentric, but each showing that individuality which 
comes only of being drawn from the life. The style in which it is 
written is far above the average. Altogether, it is a work which 
commands no small meed of admiration, but it is not very pleasant 
reading. 

“The Fall of Asgard,”® by Mr. Julian Corbett, is a romance 
founded on ancient Norwegian history. As is shadowed forth by the 
title, it turns upon the fall of the old heathen gods by the forcible 
introduction of Christianity—a work commenced by Olaf Trygvasson, 
and completed by his godson, Olaf Haroldson, surnamed “ The Thick.” 
Many of the characters are historic—e.g., the two evangelizing kings, 
Grimkel the bishop, Sigvat and Bersi, the scalds or bards, Earl Swend 
and his sister, and Einer Thambarskelmir, who may be said to 
figure as the villain of the piece. But Gudrun, and Thorkel her 
son, who are the principal personages in Mr. Corbett’s romance, are 
his own creations, and very admirable creations they are —in strict 
keeping with the times in which they are placed, and with the real 
characters among whom they move, yet informed with a breath of 
modern romanticism which gives them interest for readers of our own 
day. Gudrun may be said to typify that conservative instinct of woman- 
hood which is especially manifested in all that pertains to religion. 
Thorkel is hard to move to any great or abiding zeal either for the 
old gods or the new; but he worships his mother, and sacrifices 
himself first to protect and afterwards to avenge her. We know 
not whether it will suit the taste of the general public,’ but to us 
“The Fall of Asgard” is not only a finely executed piece of work— 
which is, we think, beyond dispute—but delightful reading. 

Miss Laura E. Richards fully redeems the promise of her title, 
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“The Joyous Story of Toto,” It is “joyous,” and the illustrations 
by E. H. Garrett are so frolicsome and rollicking that they heighten 
the effect of the joyeusetés of the letterpress. 

“ Humour in Animals,” ” by W. H. Beard, is a handsome volume, 
profusely illustrated. We like the spirit in which it is conceived ; 
but we cannot help thinking the author puts too much distinctly 
human thought into the minds of his beasts. They think, no doubt, 
but “how” must ever remain a mystery. 

“Dame Britannia and her Troublesome Family” ™ belongs to a 
class of literature to which we are not warmly attached—the political 
pamphlet in the form of a familiar story. Events, too, have gone so 
fast as to leave the author of “Dame Britannia” in the rear. 
Nevertheless, the little brochure is worth reading, for it contains 
some home-truths of which it is wholesome and profitable to be 
reminded. 

“‘Hamlet’s Note-book,” by William D. O’Connor, is another of 
many wearisome and futile attempts to prove that Shakspeare’s works 
were written, not by him, but by Bacon. Even if we had ample 
space at command, we should decline to occupy it with a discussion so 
“weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable.” 

Mr. Fleay’s ‘Life and Work of Shakspeare”® is Shakesperian 

‘ literature of a very different order. It is too important a work to be 
hurriedly reviewed at the tail-end of our section; so we reserve it for 
leisurely perusal, and careful notice in our next issue. 


The Society papers boldly attribute the authorship of ‘“ Le Roi de 
Thessalie” “ to the so-called morganatic wife of the Duke of Hesse ; 
but without pinning our faith to the assertion, we will examine what 
internal evidence in its favour is to be found in the work itself. 


” 


To begin with: ‘“ Le Roi de Thessalie” is evidently not written by 
a Frenchman. There is a certain unfamiliar ring in its turns of. 
phrasing which, for the most part, helps to create that freshness and 
unconventionality which are marked characteristics of its style; but 
here and there we come upon clumsiness of construction amounting 
sometimes to obscurity, such as would assuredly be avoided by any 
Frenchman who possessed such literary ability as is displayed in the 
work under consideration. Next we may notice the intense sympathy 
and admiration which the author invariably manifests for his heroine. 
Now, a cynical Burmese proverb tells us that there is “no love like 
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self-love;” and readers of M. Zola’s “Nana” will remember that, 
among all her passionate and devoted admirers, none was so adoring 
as Nana herself—a touch which always seemed to us to reveal M. 
Zola’s profound knowledge of the type he there portrays. Again, 
Ary Ecilaw undoubtedly desires to paint his heroine, Nadjeska 
Ivanowna, as an ideal woman, and if he fails it is because his ideal 
is hopelessly false. We must imagine Nadjeska as beautiful and 
fascinating as her author chooses to represent her. He says so, and 
we must take his word for it. But when it comes to a question of 
moral perfection, we can compare her recorded acts with the array of 
lovely qualities that she is credited with. And what do we find? 
At the outset of her career, when first introduced into the world, she 
secretly engages herself to a young man who is her frequent partner at 
balls, knowing all the while that a family arrangement has been all 
but concluded by which she was destined to be the wife of the Prince 
de Mineleko. Then, when her father ruins himself at the gaming- 
table, she saves him from well-deserved dishonour by throwing over 
her lover, and bestowing her hand on Prince Mineleko, and she 
commits this breach of faith with a variety of aggravating circum- 
stances. She never, either personally or by letter, explains to her 
sacrificed lover the supposed necessity of the sacrifice—never even 
announces to him her change of plans. And when De Mineleko 
loyally informs her of the natural jealousy of his disposition, and 
charges her, if she has ever loved another man, not to accept his 
offer, she marries him under false pretences, assuring him, by what 
the author calls “un mensonge pieux,” that she had no previous 
attachment. A year later, when she again meets Waldemar de 
Heiligenthal, her former lover, she cares neither for him nor her hus- 
band ; for, dazzled by the admiration of the Roi de Thessalie—a 
widower of forty-five, while Nadjeska is twenty—she has once more 
transferred her facile love. We will not follow her story to its sad 
dénouement. Touching and poignant that dénouement surely is, but, 
after all, just and well-deserved—the legitimate, almost necessary, 
outcome of all that led up to it. We will remark, in conclusion, that 
“‘ morganatic marriage” is a farce, a contradiction in terms; for the 
essence of marriage is that it cannot be dissolved at the caprice of one 
of the contracting parties, nor even of both. What is the worth of 
a marriage which can be broken by the intervention of a former 
mother-in-law, however exalted her rank? Of the indecency of 
dragging into publicity the private affairs of royal personages we 
have spoken elsewhere (in noticing the English translation of “ Le 
Roi de Thessalie”), and we only allude to it here as affording one 
more argument for the suggestion, that the book was written by the 
aggrieved Nadjeska herself. 





